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M DCC LXXIL, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE preſent Abridgement was 
ſuggeſted by the Heads of ſome 
of our principal Schools. It was 
thought, that the ſubſtance of the 
Roman Hiſtory, thrown into caly 
narrative, would excite the curioſity of 


Youth much more agreeably than in 


the common dry mode of Queſtion and 
Anſwer ; calculated to turn into aſe 


a ſpecies of inſtruction meant certain- 
ly for entertainment, 


. 


Lately Publiſhed, 


= I 


ROMAN HISTORY, 


From the Founrarron of the 
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To the DreeTaverion of the 
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ROMAN HISTORY. 


J 
«© THERE are ſome ſubjects on which 
a writer muſt decline all attempts to 
acquire fame, ſatisfied with being ob- 
ſeurely uſeful. After ſuch a number 
of Roman Hiſtories, in all languages, 
ancient and modern, it would be but 
impoſture to pretend new diſcoveries, 
or to expect to offer any thing in a work 
of this kind, which has not been often 
anticipated by others. The facts which 
it relates have been an hundred times 
repeated, and every occurrence has been 
lb variouſly conſidered, that learning 
can ſcarely find a ne anecdote, or geni- 
us give novelty to the old. 


A 3; 64 | HOPE 


i PRE F A CE. 
27 I -noex, therefore, for the reademis 
indulgence, if in the following attempigt 
hall appear, that my only aim was to 
ſupply à conciſe, plain, and unaffected 
narrative of the riſe and decline of a 
well known empire; I was contented to 
' make ſuch a book, as could not fail of 
being ſerviceable, though, of all others, 
the moſt unlikely to promote the repu- 
tation of the writer. Inſtead, therefore, 
of prefling forward among the ambitious, 
I only claim the merit of knowing my 
own ſtrength, and falling back among the 
ind moſt ranks, with conſcious in- 
feriority. | 0249 


« L am not ignorant, however, that it 
would be no ſuch difficult taſk to pur- 
ſue the ſame arts by which many dull 
men, every day, acquire a reputation in 
hiſtory; ſuch might eaſily be attained, 
by fixing on ſome obſcure period to 
write upon, where much ſeeming erudi- 
tion might be diſplayed, almaſt un- 
known, becauſe not worth remembering; 


and many maxims in politics might be 
advanced 


P. RE ATE.1 FI 
Aadvanced'entirely'new;'!'beraufe alto- 
gether fal ſe But I haverpurſfaedsacon- 
trary method, chuſing the moſt fatid 
periods in hiſtory, and offering nem ve- 
marks but fuch as I thought ſtrictly trur. 

| 15% 2034 1a 1,0 If 

4 Tur reaſons of my choice were, that 
we. had no hiſtory of this ſplendid period 
in our language, but what was either too 
voluminous for common - uſe, or too 
meanly written to pleaſe, Catrou aud 
Rouille's Hiſtory, in ſix volumes folip, 
tranſlated into our language by Bundy. 
is entirely unfuited to the time and ex- 
pence mankind uſually chufe to beltgw 
upon this fuvject: Rollin, and his con- 
tinuator, Crevier, making above thirty 
volumes octavo, ſeem to labour under the 
fame imputation ; 35 likewiſe-Hooke, who 
has ſpent three quartos upon the republic 
alone; the reſt of his undertaking remain- 
ing unfiniſhed®, There only, therefore, 
remained the Hiſtory by Echard, in five 
volumes octavo, whoſe plan and -mine 


* A fourth volume has been fince publiſhed. -* 
| ſeemed 
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| ide; and had his ex 
ſeemed, to coincide; an is exec I 


| tion, 'been « x Equal t to. 18 egg 1 t bad or 
clu cluded the , preſent RTF g. 
the truth 1 155 it is ſo poorly written, the 
facts ſo crowded, the narration ſo Firth 
leſs, and the characters ſo indiſtinctly 
marked, that the moſt ardent curioſity 
muſt cool in the peruſal; and the nobleft 
tranſactions that ever warmed the hu- 
man heart, as deſcribed by him, mul 


ceaſe to intereſt. 


HAVE endeavoured, therefore, in the 
preſent work (or rather compilation) to 
obviate the inconveniencies ariling from 
the exuberance of the former, as well as 
from the unpleaſantneſs of the latter. Too 
much time may be given even to laud- 
able purſuits, and there is none more apt 
than this, to allure the ſtudent from more 
neceſſary branches of learning, and, if 1 
may ſo expreſs it, entirely to engroſs his 
induſtry. What 1s here offered, there- 
fore, may be ſuficient for all but ſuch as 


make hiſtory the peculiar buſineſs of their 
lives; 


, . \ 
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i fc the wok ih his 
Nl Bares e 5 
tive will ſeem | but anabrigzem ment, 3 $ (he 
meaſure the merits of a Work, Aach 
the quantity, than the quality, 'of 22 
contents. Others, however, Who think 
more ſoberly, will agree, that in ſo ex- 
tenſive a field as that of the tranſactions 
of Rome, more judgment may be ſhewn, 
by ſelecting what is important, than 'by 
adding what is obſcure. The hiſtory of 
this empire has been extended to fix 
volumes folio; and I aver, that, with 
very little learning. it might be encreafed 
to ſixteen more; but what would this 
be, but to load the ſubject with unimpor- 
tant facts, and ſo to weaken the narra- 
tion, that, like the empire it deſcribed, 
it muſt neceſſarily fink beneath the weight 
of its own acquiſitions ! 


* Bur while J thus have endeavonred 
to avoid prolixity, it was found no eafy 
matter to prevent crowding the facts, and 
to give every narrative its proper play 
In reality, no art can contrive to avoid 
oppoſite defects; he who indulges in 

2 | minute 
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minute particularities, will be oftemhm 
gujd; and he who ſludies conciſenęſs 
will. as frequently be dry and unenter : 
taining, As it was my aim to comprize 
as much as poſſible in the ſmalleſt com- 
paſs, it is feared the work will often 


be ſubject to the latter imputatian,; 
but it was impoſlible to furniſh the 


public with a cheap Roman hiſtory, 
and at the ſame time to give all that 
warmth to the narrative, all thoſe colour- 
ings to the deſcription, which works of 
twenty times the bulk have room to 
exhibit. I ſhall be fully ſatisfied, there- 
fore, if it furniſhes an intereſt ſufficient 
to allure the reader to the end; and this 
is a claim to which few abridgements 
can juſtly make pretenſions. a 


-— < To theſe objections, there are ſome 
who may add, that I have rejected many 
of the modern improvements in Roman 
hiſtory, and that every character is left 
in full poſſeſſion of that fame or infamy 

_ which it obtained from its cotempora- 
ries, or thoie who wrote immediately 
after. 


x PREFACE. vi 
iter Lacknowledge the charge, for it 
appears now too late to rejudgè tlie vir 
tues or the vices of thoſe men, whe were 
but very incompletely known even to 
their own hiſtorians. The Romans, per- 
haps, upon many occaſions, formed 
wrong' idezs of virtue; but they were by 
no means ſo ignorant or abandoned in 
general, as not to give their brighteſt 
characters the greateſt ſhare of their ap- 
plauſe; and I do not know whether it 
be fair, to try pagan actions by the — 
dard of Chriſtian morality. 1 


1 Ber, whatever may be my execation 
of this work, I have very little doubts 
about the ſacceſs of the undertaking ; the 
ſubject is the nobleſt that ever employed 
human attention ; and inſtead of requir- 
ing a writer's aid, will even ſupport him 
with its ſplendor. The empire of 'the 
world riſing from the meaneſt origin, 
and growing great by a ſtrict veneration 
for religion, and an implicit confidence 
m its commanders; continually chamng- 
ing the mode, but ſeldom” che ſpirit of 

. Its 


4 E A © Wb ee 
aka the military power, w — 
der the name of citizens or ſoldiers, al- 
moſt always prevailed; adopting all the 

improvements of other nations with the 
moſt indefatigable induſtry, and ſuhmit- 
q ting to be taught by thoſe whom it as. 
S terwards ſubdued: this is a picture that 
j muſt affect us, however it be diſpoſed; 
' theſe materials muſt have their value, 
under the hand of the meaneſt work- 
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Of che original of the Romans. 


Ta E Romans were particularly deſirous of be- 
ing thought deſcended from the gods, as if to hide : 
the meanneſs of their real anceſtry. Aneas, the fon of 
Venus and Anchiſes, having efcaped from the deſtrue- 
tion of Troy, after many adventures and dangers, 
arrived in Italy A. M. 2294. J, where he was kindly re- 
ceived by Latinus, king of the Latins, who gave him 
his daughter Lavinia in marriage. Turnus, king of 
the Rutuli, was the firſt who oppoſed ZEneas, he 
waving long made pretenſions to Lavinia himſelf. * A 
var enſued, in which the Frojan hero was yicto- ' | 
ious and Turnus flain.. In confequence of this, 

B Encas 
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the erent ; for Rhea Sylvia going to fetch water from 


a neighbouring grove, was met and raviſhed by a 


2 THE HISTORY OF THE 
ZEneas built a city, which was called Lavinium, in 
honour of his wife; and ſome time after,” engaging 
in another war againſt Mezentius, one of the petty 
kings of the country, he was vanquiſhed in turn; 
and died in battle, after a reign of four years. 
Numitor, the fifteenth king in a direct line from 
FEneas, who took poſſeſſion & the kingdom in con- 


ſequence of his father's will, had a brother, named 


Amulius, to whom were left the treaſures which had 
been brought from Troy. As riches but too gene- 
rally prevail againſt right, Amu ius made uſe of his 
wealth to ſupplant his brother, and ſoon found means 
to poſſeſs himſelf of the kingdom. Not content 
with the crime of uſurpation, he added that of mur- 
der alſo. Numitor's ſons firſt fell a ſacrifice to his 
ſuſpicions ; and to remove all apprehenſions of being 
one day diſturbed in is ill got power, he cauſed Rbea 
Silvia, his brother's only daughter, to become a veſ- 
tal virgin; which office obliging her to perpetual ce- 
libacy, made him leſs uneaſy as to the claims of fol- 
terity. a 

His precautions, however, were all fruſtrated in 


man, whom, perhaps to palliate her offence,” ſhe 
averred to be Mars, the god of war. From thigcog- 


greſs, ſhe was brought to bed of two boys, who 


were no ſooner born, than devoted, by the uſurper, 
to deſtruction. The mother was condemned to be 
buried alive, the uſual puniſhment for veſtals who 
had violated their chaſtity, and the twins were or- 
dered to be flunz into the river Tyber. It happened, 
at the time this rigorous ſentence was put into exe- 
cution, that the river had more than uſually over- 
flowed its banks, ſo that the place where the children 
were thrown being at a diſtance from the main cu- 
: ent, the water was too ſhallow to drown thzm, In 


this ſituation, therefore, they continued who! 
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and, that no part of their ion mY 

its wonders, we are told, that th 55 8 
time ſuckled by a wolf, until; Fauſtulus, R 1555 
herdſman, ande them thus ex, oſed, - brought them 
home to Acca Lauremtia, his vile. who, "ral, 


them up as his, own. 


Romulus and Remus, BE "Gus ſtrangely or 
ſerved, ſeemed early to diſcover abilities and & 
above the meanneſs of their ſuppoſed: original. The 
ſhepherd's life k 
tending flocks, or hunting wild beaſts, they 

turned their ſtrength againſt the robbers A the. 
country, whom they oſten 2 of their plunder, to 
ſhare it among their fellow ſhepherds. In o 

theſe excurſions, Remus was taken priſoner b ins Poa 
mitor's herdſman, who brought him "before the "king 
aud accuſed of being a plunderer. Romulus, how- 
erer, being informed by Fauſtulus of his real birth, 
was not remiſs in aſſembling a number of his fellow 
ſkepherds, who beſet the uſurper on all ſides, who, 
during his amazement and diſtraction, was taken and 


ain; while Numitor, who had been depoſed forty⸗ —_ 


* 


two years, recognized his grandions, and was on 
more reſtored to the throne. 

Numitor being thus in quiet” poſſeſſion of the 
aingdom, his grandſons reſolved to build a city upon 
toſe hills where they had ſormerly lived as ſhe 
herds. Many of the neighbouring ſhepherds all, 
and ſuch as were fond of change, repaired to the in 
tended city, and prepared to raiſe it. In order to poo? 
ceed in this undertaking with all poſſible N 
the two brothers were adviſed by the king, to take 
an omen from the flight of birds, = that be whoſe 
omen ſhould be molt faxourable;. ſhould. in all re- 
ſects direct the o:her. In compliance with this ad- 
nice, they both took their ſtations , upon different 
hills. To Remus appeared fix vultures 3 to Romu- 
lus, twice that number: ſo that each party thought 

B 2 1 ſelt 
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to difpleaſe them; and, 2 8 
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5 © THE HISTORY OF THE 
itſelf Viatorious; the one having the firſt omen, the 
other the moſt complete. This produced a conteſt, 
which ended in a battle wherein Remus was flain; 
and it is even ſaid, that he was killed by his brother; 
who, being provoked at his leaping contemptuouſly 
over the city wall, ſtruck him dead upon the ſpot. 
Romulus, being now ſole commander, and eigh- 
teen. years of age, began the foundation of a city 
that was one day to give laws to the world. It was 
called Rome, after the name of the founder, and 
built upon the Palatine hill, on which he had taken 
his ſucceſsful omen [ A. M. 3252. ante C 752.) The 
was at firſt almoſt ſquare, containing about a 
thouſand houſes. It was near a' mile in compaſs, and 
commanded'a ſmall territory round it of about eight 
miles over. However ſmall as it appears, it was, 
notwithſtanding, worſe inhabited; and the firſt method 
made uſe of to increaſe its numbers, was the opening 
a ſanctuary for all malefactors, ſlaves, and ſuch as 
were deſirous of novelty; and thefe came in great 
- multitudes, and contributed to increaſe the number 


ol our legiſlator's new ſubjects. | 
* | 


. 0 


From the building of Rome to the death of 
= Romulus. 


Scanen was the city raiſed above its founda- 
tion, when its rude inhabitants began to think of 
giving ſome form to their conſtifution. Romulus, 
b an act of great generoſity, left them at liberty to 
hiſs whom they would for their king ; and they, in 
gratitude, concurred to elect their founder; he was 
accordingly acknowledged as chief of their refigion, 
ſovereign magiſtrate of Rome, and general of the 
army. Lede a guard to attend his perſon, it was 
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agreed that he ſhould be pręeceda wherever he went 
by twelve men, armed with axes tied up in a bundle 
of rods, who were to. ſerve as executioners of the 
law, and to impreſs his new ſubjects with an idea of 
his authority. 1 10 F e 
The ſenate, which was to act as counſellors to the 
king, was compoſed of an hundred of the principal 
citizens of Rome, confiſting of men whale age, 
wiſdom, or valour, gave them a natural authority over 
their fellow - ſubjects, and the king named the firſt 
ſenator, and appointed him to the government , of 
the city, whenever war required his own abſence... 
The plebeians, who compoſed the third part of 
the legiſlature, aſſumed to themſclves the power of 
authorizing thoſe laws which were paſled by the 
king or the ſenate, All things relative to peace or 
war, to the election of magiſtrates, and even to the 
chuling a king, were confirmed by ſuffrages in their 
aſlemblies. nd t 
The firſt care of the new created king, was to 
attend to the intereſts of religion, but the preciſe 
form of their worſhip is unknown. The greateſt 
part of the religion of that age conſiſted in a firm 
reliance upon the credit of their ſoothſayers, wha 
pretended, from obſervations on the flight of birds 
and the entrails of beaſts, to direct the preſent, and 
to dive into futurity. Romulus, by an expreſs law, 
commanded, that no election ſhould be made, no 
enterprize undertaken, without firſt conſulting them. 
Wives were forbid, upon any pretext whatſoever, to 
ſeparate from their huſbands z while, on the contra- 
r7, the huſband was empowered to repudiate the 
wife, and even in ſome caſes to put her to deaths 
His laws between children and their parents were. 
yet ſtill more ſevere ; the father had entire power. 
orer his offspring, both of fortune and life; he could 
ſell them or impriſon them at any time of their lives, 
or in any ſtations to which they were artived. : 
B After - 


6 THE ' HISTORY OF THE / 
Aſter his endeavours by laws to regulate his ſub- 
jects, he next gave orders to aſcertain their numbers, 
The whole amounted but to three thouſand foot, and 
about as many hundred horſemen, capable of bearing 
arms. Theſe therefore were divided equally mto three 
tribes, and to each he aſſigned a different part of the 
Eity. Each of theſe tribes were ſubdivided into ten 
curiæ, or companies, conſiſting of an hundred men 
each, with a centurion to command it; a prieſt, call- 
ed eurio; to perform the ſacrifices ; and twe of the 
principle inhabitants, called duumviri, to diſtribute 

juſtice. 8 
By theſe wiſe regulations eactr day added ſtrength 
to the new city; multitudes flocked in from all the 
adjacent towns, and it only ſeemed to want women to 
aſcertain its duration. In this exigence, Romulus, 
hy the advice of the ſenate, ſent deputies among the 
Sabines his neighbours, entreating their alliance, 
and upon theſe terms offering to cement the moſt 
ſtrit confederacy with them. The Sabines, who 
were then conſidered as the moſt warlike people d 
Italy, rejected the propoſal with diſdain 3 Romulus 
therefore proclaimed a feaſt in honour of Neptune, 
throughout all the neighbouring villages, and made 
the moſt magnificent preparations for it. Theſe feaſts 
were generally preceded by facrifices, and ended ia 
thews of wreſtlers, gladiators, and chariot-courlſe. 
The Sabines, as he had expected, were among the 
foremoſt who came to be ſpectators, bringing ther 
wives and daughters with them to ſhare the pleaſure 
of the ſight. In the mean time the games began, 
and, while the ſtrangers were moſt intent upon the 
ſpectacle, a number of the Roman youth ruſhed ia 

among them with drawn ſwords, ſeized the youn 
and moſt beautiful women, and carried them off by 
violence. In vain the parents proteſted againſt ibis 
breach of hoſpitality ; in vain the virgins themſelves 


at firſt oppoſed the attempts of their raviſhersz pe- 
$545, ſeverance 


COMMONWEALTH. OF ROME. 7 
ſeverance and careſſes obtained thoſe favours' which 
timidity at firſt denied; ſo that the betrayers, from 
belng objects of averſion, ſoon became the partners 
of their deareſt affections. FoJk 207 v9 129 
A bloody war enſued. The cities of Cenina, An- 
temna and Cruſtumium were the firſt who reſolved 
to revenge the common cauſe, which the Sabines 
ſeemed too dilatory in purſuing. - But all theſe, by 
making ſeparate inroads, became a more eaſy con- 
queſt toRomulus, who made the moſt merciful uſe of 
his victory; inſtead of deftroying their towns, or 
leſſening their numbers, he only placed colonies of 
Romans in them, to ſerve as a fronticr to repreſs 
more diſtant invaſions. . 
Tatius, king of Cures, a Sabine city, was the laſt, 
although the moſt formidable, who undertook to re- 
venge the diſgrace his country had ſuffered. He en- 
tered the Roman territories at the head of twenty- 
fire thouſand men, and, not content with a ſuperi- 
ority of forces, he added ſtratagem alſo. Tarpiea, 
who was daughter to the commander of the Capito- 
line hill, happened to fall into his hands, as ſhe went 
without the walls of the city to fetch water. Upon 
her he prevailed, by means of large promiſes, to be- 
tray one of the gates to his army. The reward ſhe 
engaged for, was what the ſoldiers wore on their 
arms, by which ſhe meant their bracelets. I hey, 
however, either miſtaking her meaning, or willing 
to puniſh her perſidy, threw their bucklers upon 
her as they entered, and cruſhed her to death. The 
dabines beiug thus poſſeſſed of the Capitoline, after 
ſome time, a general engagement enſued, which 
was renewed for ſeveral days, with almoſtequal ſuc- 
ocls, and neither could think of ſubmitting : it was 
in the valley between the Capitoline and Quirinal 
hills, that the laſt engagement was fought between 


tae Romans and the Sabines. The engagement was 


nor become general, and the flaughter prodigious, 
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THE HISTORY OF THE-; » 
when the attention of both Gides was ſuddenly turneſ 
from the ſcence of horror before them to another; will 
at length the Sabine women who had been carried 
off by the Romans, with their hair looſe and their 
ornaments neglected, flew in between the combatants 
regardleſs of their own danger, and with loud out- 


- cries implored their huſbands and their children to 


deſiſt. Upon this, the combatants, as if by mutual 
impulſe, let fall their weapons, an accommodation 
enſued, by which it was agreed, that Romulus and 
Tatius ſhould reign jointly in Rome, with equal 
power and prerogative, that an hundred Sabines 
ſhould be admitted into the ſenate, that the city 
ſhould ſtill retain its former name, but that the citi- 
zens ſhonld be called Quirites, after Cures, the prin- 

ipal town of the Sabines, and that both nations 
bemyg thus united, ſuch of the Sabines as choſe it, 
mould be admitted to live in and enjoy all the pri- 
vileges of citizens in Rome. Tatius was killed about 
Ave years after by the Lavinians for having protected 
ſome ſcrrants of his, who had plundered them and 
flain their ambaſſadors ; ſo that by this accident Ro- 
mulus once more faw himſelf fole monarch of Rome. 

Succeſſes like theſe produced an equal ſhate d 
pride in the canqueror. From being contented with 
thoſe limits wh:ch had been wiſely aſſigned to lus 
power, he began to affect abſolute ſway, and © 


govern thoſe laws, to which be had himſelf for- 


merly profeũed implicit obedience. T he fenate was 
particularly diſpleaſed at his conduct, as they found 
themſelves only uſed as inſtruments to ratify the f- 
gour of his commands. We are not told the preciſe 
manner which they employed to get rid of the t- 
rant; ſome ſay that he was torn in pieces in the fe- 
nate- houſe; others, that he diſappeared whale te- 
viewing bis army; certain it is, that from the fe- 
crecy of the fact, and the concealment of the body, 
they took occaſion to perſuade the multitude, that ke 


* * 
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was taken up into heaven: thus him whom they 
not bear as a- king, they were contented to worſhip 
252 god. Romulus reigned thirty-ſeven- years, and 
aſtet his death had a temple built to him under the 
name of Quĩrinius. | nw 451 


e H A . II. 
From the death of Romulus to the death of Numa 
Pompifus, the ſecond king of Rome. 
[U. C.-38.] 

PON the death of Romulus, the city ſeemed 
greatly divided in the choice of a ſucceſſor. The 
Sabines were for having a king choſen from their 
bod, but the Romans could not the thoughts of 
adrancing a ſtranger to the throne. In this perplex · 
ity the ſenators undertook to ſupply the place of the 
king, by taking the government, each of them in 
turn, for five days, and during that time enjoying 
che honours and all the privileges of royalty, 
This new form of government continued for a year, 
but the plebeians, who ſaw that this method of tranſ- 
f*rring power was only multiplying their maſters, 
52d upon altering that mode of government. 
The ſenate being thus driven to an election, at length 
ditched upon Numa Pompilius, a Sabine, and their 
chice was received with univerſal approbation by the 


mann! 
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Numa Pompilius, who was now about ferty, had 
ag been eminent for his piety, his juſtice, mode- 
tion, and exemplary life. He was ſkilled in all 
De carning and philoſophy of the Sabines, and liv- 
ed at home at Cures, contented with a private fe- 
tene, unambitious of higher honours. It was not, 
Ezrefore, without reluctance that he accepted the 
cignitr, which when he did, it produced ſuch joy, 


* 


Dar the people ſeemed not ſo much to receive a king 
& 2 $1240. 
Bs 
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" ſhut in time of peace, and open in war; he or- 


| kalendar, and aboliſhed the diſtinction between Ro- 


No monarch could be more proper for them than 
Numa, at a conjunCture when the government waz 
compoſed of various petty ſtates lately ſubdued, and 
but ill united among each other: they wanted a maſ- 
ter who could by his laws and precepts ſoften their 
fierce diſpoſitions, and by his example induce them 
to a love of religion, and every milder virtue. 
Numa's whole time therefore was ſpent in inſpiring 
his ſubjects with a love of piety, and a veneration forthe 
gods. He built manynew temples, inſtituted facred of. 
fices and feaſts ; and the ſanctity of his life gave him 
credit enough to perſuade his people, that he had a parti- 
cular correſpondence with the goddeis Egeria. By her 
advice he built the temple of Janus, which was to be 


dained veſtal virgins, who, being four in number, 
had very great privileges allowed them. N 
For the encouragement of agriculture, he divided 
thoſe lands which Romulus had gained in war, a- 
mong the poorer part of the people; he regulated the 


mans and Sabines, by dividing the people according 
to their ſeveral trades, and compelling them to live 
zogether. Thus having arrived at the age of four- 
{core years, and having reigned forty-three in pro- 
found peace, he died, ordering his body to be buried 
in a ftone coffin, contrary to the cuſtom of the times, 
and his books of ceremonies, which conſiſted of 
7 in Latin, and as many in Greek, to be buiied 
y his ſide in another. 


17 
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c E A P. W. 


From the death of Numa to the death of Tullus | 


Hoſtilius, the third king of Rome. 
[U. C. 82.] 3 
PO N the death of Numa, the government 
once more devolved upon the ſenate, and continued 
till the people elected Tullus Hoſtilius for their king, 
which choice had alſo the concurrence of the other 
part of the conſtitution. 'This monarch, who was 


grandſon to a noble Roman, who had formerly ſigna- 


lized himſelf againſt the Sabines, was every way un- 


1 predeceſſor, being intirely devoted to War, 


and more fond of enterprize than even the founder 
of the empire himſelf had been; ſo that he only 
fought a pretext for leading his forces into the field. 
The Albans were the firſt e who gave him an 
opportunity of indulging his favourite inclinations. 


The forces of theſe two ſtates met about five miles from- 


Rome, prepared to decide the fate of their reſpective 
kingdoms ; for almoſt cy 
deciſive. The two armies were for ſome time drawn 
cut in array, awaiting the ſignal to begin, both chiding 
tne length of that dreadful ſuſpenſe, when an un- 
expected propoſal from the Alban general put' a 


top to the onſet. Stepping in between both armies, 


le offered the Romans a. choice of deciding the diſ- 
pute by ſingle combat; adding, that the {;de whole 
champion was overcome, ſhould ſubmit to the con- 
gueror, A propofal like this ſuited the impctuous 
tempet of the Roman King, and was embraced with 
dy his ſubjects, each of which hoped, that he 
h.:zclt ſhould be choſen to fight the cauſe of his 
country, There were at that time three twin bro- 
ers in each army, thoſe of the Romans were called 
Moratii, and thoſe of the Albans Curiatii, all fix re- 

B 6 remarkable 


battle in theſe times was 
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markable ſor their courage, ſtrength, and activity, 


and to theſe it was reſolved to commit the manage- 
ment of the combat. At length the champions met 
in combat together, and each totally regardleſs of 
his own _ only fought the deſtruction of his 
opponent, e ſpectators, in horrid filence, trem- 
bled at every blow, and wiſhed to ſhare the danger, 
till fortune ſeemed to decide the glory of the field. 
Victory, that had hitherto been doubtful, appeared 
to declare againſt the Romans; they beheld two of 
their champions lying dead upon the plain, and the 
three Curiatii, who were wounded, ſlowly endea- 
vouring to purſue the ſurvivor, who ſeemed by flight 
to beg for mercy. Soon however they perceived, 
that his flight was only pretended, in order to ſepa- 
rate hrs antagoniſts, whom he was unable to 
united ; for quickly after, ſtopping his courſe, and 
turning upon him who followed moſt cloſely behind, 
he laid him dead at his feet : the ſecond brother, who 
came on to aſhſt him who was fallen, only ſhared the 
fame fate; and now there remained but the laſt Cu- 
riatrus to conquer, who, fatigued” and quite diſabled 
with his wounds, ſflow!y came up to offer an eafy 


victory. He was killed, almoſt unreſiſting, while 


the conqueror exclaiming, offered him as a victim to 
the ſuperiority of the Romans, whom now the Al- 
ban army conſented to obey. 

But none of the virtues of that age were without 


h alloy, the very hand that in the morning was exerted 


to ſave his country, was before night embrued in the 
blood of a ſiſter. For returning triumphant from 
the feld, it raiſed his indignation to behold her 
bathed in tears, and lamenting the loſs of her lover, 
one of the Curiatii, to whom ſhe was betrothed. 
This provoked him beyond the power of ſufferance, 
ſo that he flew her in a rage. This action greatly 
diſpleaſed the ſenate, and dre on the condemuaiy 
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totifring the city, making a priſon for malefactors, 
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of the magiſtrates, but he was pardoned by making 


his appeal to the people. 
- Hoſtilius died after a reign of thirty-two years; 


ſome ſay by — others, witk more probabi- 
lity, by treaſon 


S X 


From the death of Tullus Hoſtilius, to the death of 
Ancus Martius, the fourth king of Rome. 


[U. C. 115.} 4 
FT ER an mterregnum, 85 in the former caſe, 


Ancus Martius, the grandſon of Numa, was elected 


king by the people, and the choice afterwards ws 


confirmed by the fenate. As this monarch was a H- - 


neal deſcendant from Numa, fo he ſeemed to make 
him the great object of his imitation. He inſtituted 
the ſacred ceremonies which were to precede a decla- 
ration of war; he took every occaſion to adviſe his 
ſubjects to return to the arts of agriculture, and to 
lay aſide the leſs uſeful ſtratagems of war. 

Theſe inſtitutions and precepts were conſidered by 
the neighbouring powers rather as marks of -cowar- 
dice than of wiſdom. The Latins therefore began 
to make incurſions upon his territories, but their ſuc- 
ceſs was equal to their juftice : Ancus conquered the 
Latins, deſtroyed their cities, removed their inhabi- 
tants to Rome, and encreaſed his territories by the 
addition of part of theirs. He quelled alſo an in- 
ſurrection of the Ven, the Fidenates, and the VoE 
ſci, * over the Sabines he obtained a ſecond tri- 
ump 

But his victorĩes over the enemy were by no means 
comparable to his works at home, in raiſing temples, 


ind building a fea port at the mouth of the Tiber, 
called 


name was Lucumon, and ho was appointed 
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called Oſtia, by which he ſecured to his ſubjects the 
trade of that river, and that of the ſalt pits adjacent. 
Thus having enriched his ſubjects, and beautificd the 
city, he died after a reign of twenty-ſour . md 


CRAP. VI. 


From the death ar Ancus Martius 10 the death of 


| Les Priſeus, the fifth king of Rome, 
[U. C. 138.) 
UCIUS Tarquinius Priſcus, v hoſe orignal 


dian to the ſons of the late king, took the FE 1 


of Tarquinius, from the city of, Tarquinia, from 


whence he laſt. came. His father was a merchant 


of Corinth, who had acquired conſiderable wealth 


by trade, and had ſettled in Italy upon account of 


ſome troubles at home. His fon Lucumon, who in- 
herited his fortune, married a woman of family in 
the city of Tarquinia; and, as his birth, profethon, 


and country were contemptible to the nobles of the 


place, by his wife's perſuaſions he came to ſettle at 


Rome, where merit only made diſtinction. | On his 


way thither, fay the hiſtorians, as he approached the 
city gate, an eagle, ſtooping from above, took off 
his hat, and flying round his chariot for ſome time, 


with much noiſe, put it on again. This, his wite 


Tanaquil, who it ſeems was ſkilled in augury,. in- 


terpreted as a preſage, that he ſhould one day wear 
the crown, and perhaps it was this which firſt fired 
bis ambition to purſue it. 

Ancus being dead, and the kingdom, as uſual, 
devolving upon the ſenate, Tarquin uſed all his power 
and arts to ſet aſide the children of the late king, 
and to get himſelf elected in their ſtead. For this 
purpoſe,, upon the day appointed for election, be 


contrived to have them ſent out of the city; and i = 
2 
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2 ſet ſpeech to the people, in which; he urged. his 


friendſhip for them, the fortune he had ſpent among 


them, and his knowledge of their government, he 
offered himſelf for their king. As there was nothing 
in this harangue that could be conteſted, it had the 
defired effect, and the people, with one conſent, 


elected him as their ſovereign. 6 

A kingdom thus got by intrigue, was notwith- 
ſtanding governed with equity. In the beginning af 
his reign, in order to recompence his friends, he 
added an hundred members more to the ſenate, which 
made them, in all, three hundred. F 


But his peaceful endeavours were ſoon interrupted 


by the inroads of his reſtleſs neighbours, particularly 
the Latins, over whom he triumphed, and whom 
he forced to oy Fr peace. He then turned his 
arms againſt the Sabines, who had riſen once more, 
and had paſſed over the river Tyber; but Tarquin 
attacking them with vigour routed their army; ſo 
that many who eſcaped the ſword, were drowned in 
attempting to croſs over, while their bodies and ar- 
mour floating down to Rome, brought news of the 
victory, even before- the meſſengers could arrive that 
were ſent with the tidings. Theſe conqueſts were 
follower by ſeveral advantages over the Latins, from 
whom he took many towns, though without gaining 
any deciſive victory. 

Tarquin, having thus forced his enemies into. ſub- 
miſſion, was reſolved not to let his ſubjects corrupt in 
indolence, but undertook and perfected ſeveral public 
works for the convenience and embelliſhment of the 
city. | | 

In his time alſo, the augurs came into a great increaſe 
of reputation, and he found it his intereſt to pro- 
mote the ſuperſtition of the peple, as this was in fact 
but to increaſe their obedience. Tanaquil, his wife, 
was a great pretender to this art; but Accius Nævius 
vas the moſt celebrated adept of the kind, that was 

4 | ever 
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ever known in Rome. Upon a certain occaſion, 
Tarquin being reſolved to try the augur's ſkill, aſked 
Him, whether what he was then pondering in his 
mind could be effected. Nævius having examined 
his auguries, bold affirmed that it might: 9 
then,” cries the king, with an inſulting ſmile, “ 
had thoughts of cutting this whetſtone with a razor.“ 
Cut boldly,” replied the augur; and the king cut 
it through accordingly. Thence forward nothing 
was undertaken in Rome without conſulting the au- 
gurs, and obtaining their advice and approbation. 
Tarquin was not content with a kingdom without 
alſo the enſigns of royalty; in imitation of the Ly- 
dian kings, he affumed a crown of gold, an ivory 
throne, a ſceptre with an eagle on the top, and 
of purple. It was, perhaps, the ſplendor of theſe 
royalties that firſt raifed the envy of the late king's 
ſons, who had now for above thirty- ſeven years quiet» 
ly ſubmitted to his government. His deſign alfo 
of adopting Servius Tullius, his fon-in-law, for his 
ſucceffor, might have contributed to inflame their re- 
ſentment. hatever was the cauſe of their tar 
vengeance, they reſolved to deſtroy him; and at! 
found means to effect their purpofe, by hiring two 
ruffrans, who, demanding to ſpeak with the king, pre- 
tending that they came for juſtice, ſtruck him dead 
in his palace with the blow of an ax. The lictors, 
however, who waited upon the perſon of the king, 
ſeized the murderers, who were attempting to eſcape; 
they were put to death; but the ſons of Ancus, who 
were the inſtigators, found ſafety by flight. 5 
Thus feil Lucius Tarquinius, ſurnamed Priſcus, 
to diſtinguiſh him from one of his ſucceſſors of the 
ſame name, aged fifty-fix years, of which he had 


reigned thirty- eight. 8 
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From the death of Tarquinius Priſcus to the deaths 
of Servius Tullius, the ſixth king e of Rome. 


- (Wap... 
HE report of the murder of Tarquin filled 
all his ſubjects with complaint and indignation, while 
the citizens ran from every qua: ter to the palace, to 


learn the truth of the account, or to take vengeance 


on the aſſaſſins. In this tumult, Tanaquil, widow 
of the late king, conſidering the danger ſhe muſt in · 
cur, in caſe the confpirators ſhould ſuccegd to the 
cron; and deſirous of having her ſon-in-law for his 
ſucceflor, with great art diſſembled her ſorrow as well 
as the king's death. She aſſured the people, from 
one of the windows of the palace, that he was not 
killed, but ſtunned by the blow; that he would 
ſhortly recover; and that, in the mean time, he had 
deputed his power to Servius Tullius, his ſon-in-law. 

Servius, accordingly, as it had been agreed upon be- 
tween them, ifſued from the adorned with 
the enſigns of ro and preceded by his — 
and went to difpatch ſome affairs that related to the 
public ſafery ; ſtill pretending, that he took all his 
inſtructions from the king. This ſcene of diſſimu- 
lation continued ſor ſome days, till he had made his 
party good among the nobles; when the death of 
Tarquin being publicly aſcertained, Servius came to- 
the crown, ſolely at * ſenate's appointment, and 
without attempting to gain the ſuffrages of the you» 
ple. 

Servius was the fon. of a e 3 had 
been taken at the ſacking of a town belonging to the 
Latins, and was born whilſt his mother was a flave. 
While yet an infant in his cradle, a lambent flame 
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their families and fortune. = 
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is ſaid to have played round his head, which Tans- 
quil eonverted into an omen of his future greatneſs, 
Upon being acknowledged as king, the chief object 
of his reign was to increaſe the power of the ſenate, 
by deprefling that of the peopte. The populace, who 
were unable to ſee into his deſigns, conferred upon 
him a full power of ſettling the taxes as he ſhould 
think proper. And accordingly, as he inſiſted that they 
ſhould pay their taxes by centuries, he commanded 
that they ſhould give their votes, in all public tranf- 
actions, by centuries alſo. In former deliberations 
each citizen gave his ſuffrage ſingly, and the num- 
bers of the poor always carried it againſt the powet 
of the rich ; but by the regulations of Servius, the 
fenate was made to conhit of a greater number of 
centuries than all the other claſſes put together, and 
thus entirely out- weighed them in every contention: 
In order to aſcertain the encreaſe or decay of his 
ſubjects and their fortunes, he inftituted another re- 
gulation which he called a luſtrum. By this all the 
citizens were to aſſemble in the Campus Martius, in 
complete armour, and in their reſpective claſſes, onee 
in five years, and there to give an exact account of 


Having thus enjoyed a long reign, ſpent in ſettling 
the domeſtic policy of the ſtate, and alſo not inat 
tentive to foreign concerns, he conceived reaſonable 
hopes of concluding it with tranquility and eaſe. He 


| had even thoughts of laying down his power, and, 
having formed the kingdom into a republic, to retire 


into obſcurity ; but ſo generous a deſign was frul- 
trated ere it could be put into execution. 


In the beginning of his reign, to ſecure his throne 
by every precaution, he had married his two dangh- 
ters to the two grandfons of Tarquin ; and as he 


knew that the women were of oppoſite diſpoſitions, 
as well as their intended huſbands, he reſclyed to 
crols their tempers, by giving them to him of a en- 
| trary 
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trary turn of temper ; her that was meek and gentle, 
to him that was bold and furious; her that was un- 
governable and proud, to him that was remarkable 
ſor a contrary Chatatter : by this he ſuppoſed, that 
each would correct the failings of the other, and 
that the mixture would be productive only of con- 
cord. The event however proved othe: wife. Lu- 
cius, his haughty ſon-in-law, ſoon grew diſpleaſed 
with the meekneſs of his conſort, and placed his 
whole affections upon Tullia, his brother's wife,'whe 
anſwered his paſhon with ſympathetic ardour. As 
their wiſhes were ungovernable, they ſoon reſolved 
to break through every reſtraint that offered to pre- 
rent their union; both undertook to murder their 
conſorts, which they effected, and were accordingly 
ſoon after married together. A firſt crime ever pro- 
duces a ſecond; from the deſtruction of their con- 
ſorts, they proceeded to conſpiring that of the king. 
They began by raiſing factions againct him, alledg- 
ing his illegal title to the crown, and Lucius by 
tlaiming it as his own, as heir to Tarquin. At length, 
when he found the ſenate ripe for ſeconding his 
views, he entered the ſenate-houſe, adorned with all 
the enſigns of royalty, aud placing himſelf upon the 
throne, began to harangue them upon the obſcurity 
of the king's birth, and the injuſtice of his title. 
While he was yet ſpeaking, Servius entered, attended 
by a few followers, and ſeeing his throne thus rudely 
inraded, offered to puth the uſurper from his ſeat ; 
but Tarquin being in the vigour of youth, threw the 
old man down the ſteps which led te the throne ; and 
ſome of his adherents, being inſtructed for that pur- 
pole, followed the king, as he was feebly attempting 
to get to the palace, and diſpatched him by the way, 


throwing his body, all mangled and bleeding, as a 
public ſpectacle into the ftreet. In the mean time, 
L ullia, burning with impatience for the event, was 
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informed of what her huſband had done, and reſgly- 
ing to be among the firſt who ſhould falute him as 
monarch, ordered her chariot to the ſenate-houſe. 
But as her charioteer approached the place where 
the old king her father's body lay expoſed and 
bloody, the man, all amazed at the inhuman 
ſpectacle, and not willing to trample upon it with 
his horſes offered to turn another way; this only 
ſerved to encreaſe the fierceneſs of her anger; ſhe 
threw the footſtool at his head, and ordered him to. 
drive over the dead body without heſitation. . _ 

This was the end of Servius Tullius, a prince of 
eminent juſtice and moderation, after an uſeful and 
proſperous reign of forty - ſour years.. 


b 
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From the death of Servius Tullius to the baniſhment 
ef Tarquinius Superbus, the ſeventh and laſt king 
a IU. C. 220. 15 | 
UCIUS Tarquinius, afterwards called Super- 
bus, or the Proud, having placed binrſelf upon the 
throne, in — 2. this violent attempt, was 
reſol ved to ſupport his dignity with the ſame violence 
with which it was acquired. Regardleſs of che ſe- 
nate or the people's approbation, he ſeemed to claim 
the crown by an hereditary right, and refuſed the 
late king's body burial, under pretence of his being 
an uſurper. All the good part of mankind, how- 
ever, looked upon his aceeſſion with deteſtation and 
horror; and this act of ineſhcient cruelty only ſerved 
to confirm their hatred. Conſcious of this, he or- 
dered all ſuch as be ſuſpected to have been attached to 
Serrius, to be put to death; and fearing the natural 
conſequences of his tyranny, he encreafed, the guard 
round bis perſon. 115 
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His chief poliey ſeems to have been to Keep the 
people always employed either in wars' or public 
works, by which means he diverted their attention 
from his unlawful method of coming to the crow n. 
He firſt marched againſt the Sabines, who refuſed to 
pay him obedience, and ſoon reduced them to ſub- 
miſſion. He next began a war with the Volfci, 
which continued for ſome ages after. The city of 
the Gabii gave him much more trouble; for having 
attempted with ſome loſs, to beſiege it, he was oblig- 
ed to direct his efforts by ſtratagem, contrary to x JF 
uſual practice of the Romans. He cauſed his fon 
Sextus to counterfeit deſertion, upon pretence of bar- 
barous uſave, and to ſeek refuge among the inhabi- 
tants of the place. There, by artful complaints and 
ſtudied lamentations, he fo prevailed upon the pity 
of the people, as to be choſen their governor, and 
ſoon after general of their army. At firſt, in 
engagement, he appeared ſucceſsful, till at length, 
finding himſelf entirely poſſeſſed of the confidence of 
the ſtate, he ſent a truſty meffenger to his father for 
inſtructions. Farquin made no other anfwer than by 
taking the meſſenger into the garden, where he cut 
down before him the talleſt poppies. Sextus readily 
underſtood the meaning of this reply, and, one by 
one, found means to deſtroy or remove the principal 
men of the city, ſtill taking care to confiſcate their 
effects among the people. The charms of this divi- 
dend kept the giddy populace blind to their approach- 
ing ruin, till they found themfelves, at laſt, without 
counſellors or head; and in the end, fell under the 
power of Tarquin, without even 1 * a blow. 
After this, he made a league with the Aqui, and 
renewed that with the Etrurians. 
But while he was engaged m wars abroad, he took 
7 not to ſuffer the people to continue in idleneſs at 
ome. He undertook to build the capitol, the foun- 
dation of which had been laid in a former reign 
an 
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and an extraordinary event contributed to haſten the 
execution of his deſign. A woman, in ſtrange at- 
tice, made her appearance at Rome, and came to 
the king, offering to ſell nine books, which: the * 
ſiid.were of her own compoling. Not knowing the 
abilities of the ſeller, or that ſhe was, in fact, one 
of the celebrated ſybils, whoſe prophecies; were never, 
found to fail, 'Tarquin refuſed to buy them. Upon 
this ſhe departed, and burning three of her books, 


returned again, demanding the ſame price for the 


ſix remaining. Being once more deſpiſed as an im- 


doſtor, ſhe again departed, and burning three more, 
Fe returned with thoſe remaining, till aſking the 
ſame price as at firſt... Tarquin, ſurpriſed at the 
inconſiſtency of her behaviour, conſulted the augum, 
to adviſe him what to do. Theſe much blamed 
him for not buying the nine, and commanded him 
to buy the three remaining, at whatſoever price they 
were to be had. I he woman, ſays the hiſtorian, 


after thus ſelling and delivering the three prophetic 


volumes, and adviſing him to have a ſpecial attention 


to what they contained, vaniſhed from before him, 
and was never ſeen after. Upon this he choſe pro- 
per perſons to keep them, who, though but two at 
firſt, were afterwards encreaſed to fifteen, under the 
name of quindecemviri. They were put into a ſtonę 
cheſt, and a vault in the newly-deſigned building 
was thought the propereſt place to lodge them in 
ſafety. J he people having been now for four years 
together employed in building the capitol, began, at 
laſt, to with for ſomething new to engage them; 
wherefore Tarquin, to fatisfy their wiſhes, proclaims 
ed war againſt the Rutuli, upon a frivolous pretenet 
of their having entertained tome malefactors whom 
he had baniſhed, and inveſted their chief city Ardea, 
which lay about ſixteen miles from Rome. While 
the army was encamped before this.place, the king 
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ſome others, ſat in a tent drinking together: the diſ, 


courſe happening to turn upon the beauty and virtue 


of their wives, each man praiſing his on, Collati · 


- +» 


nus offered to decide the dit; ute, by putting it to an 
immediate trial, whoſe, wife thoull be. found poſſeſſed 


of the greateſt n and moſt ſedulouſſy employed 
a g heated with e 


at that very hour. 
poſal was reliſned by the WhO e company; and tak. 
ing horſe without delay, they poſted to Rome, tho” 
the night was already Pretty far advanced. There. 
they found Lucretia, the wife of Collatinus, not like 
the other women of her age, ſpending the time in. 
eaſe and luxury, but ſpinning in the midſt of her 
maids, and chearfully portioning out their taſks. 
Her modeſt beauty, and the eaſy, reception ſhe gave, 
her huſband and his friends, ſo charmed them all, 
that they unanimouſly gave her the preference; and 
S:xtus was ſo much inflamed, that nothing but enjoy-. 
ment could ſatisfy his paſhon. 00 As 
For that purpoſe, he went from the camp to viſit 
ber privately a few days after, and received the ſame, 
kind reception which he had met with before. As. 
his intentions were not ſuſpected, Lucretia fate with 
bim at ſupper, and ordered a chamber to be got ready 
for him in the houſe. Midnight was the time in 
which this rufhan thought it ſafeſt to put his deſigns 
in execution. Having found means to convey him- 
ſelf into her chamber, he approached her bed-fide 
with a drawn ſword, and rudely laying his hand up- 
on her boſom, threatened her with inſtant death if 
ſhe offered to reſiſt his, paſhon. Lucretia affrighted 
out of her ſleep, and ſeeing death fo near, was yet 
mexorable to his deſire, till being told, that, if ſhe 
would not yield, he would firſt kill her, and then 


laying his own flave alſo dead by her fide, he would- 


report, that he had found and killed them both, in 
the act of adultery. © The terror of infamy atchieved 
what that of death could not obtain; ſhe conſeuted 
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to his defire, and the next morning he returned t 
the camp, exulting in his brutal victory. In the 
mean time, Lueretia, deteſting the light, and re- 
folving not to pardon herſelf for the crime of another, 
fent for her huſband Collatinus, and for Spurius, 
her father, to come to her, as an indelible diſgrace 
Had befallen the family. Theſe inſtantly obeyed the 
ſummons, bringing with them Valerius, a kmſman 
of her father's, and Junins Brutus, a reputed idiot, 
whoſe father Tarquin had murthered, and who had 
accidentally met the meffenger by the way. Their 
arrival only ſerved to encreafe Lucretia's poignant 
anguiſh ; they found her in a ſtate of ſtedfaſt deſpe- 
ration, and vainly attempted to give her relief. * N 
& (faid ſhe) never ſhall J find any thing worth Hing 
for in this life, after having loſt my honour. You 
« fee, my Collatinus, a polluted wretch before'yon; 
© one whole perſon has been the ſpoil of another, 
© but whoſe affections were never eſtranged from 
& you. Sextus, under the pretended veil of friend- 
* ſhip, has this night forced from me that treaſure 
cc which death only can reſtore ; but if you have the 
« hearts of men, remember to avenge my cauſe, 
« and let poſterity know, that ſhe who has loft her 
« virtue, hath only death for her beft conſolation.” 
So ſaying, ſhe drew a poignard from beneath her robe, 
and inſtantly plunging it into her boſom, expitet 
without a groan. The whole company remained for 
ſome time fixed in ſorrow, pity, and indignation; 
Spurius and Collatinus, at length gave a vent to their 
grief in tears; but Brutus drawing the poignard reek- 
ing from Lucretia's wound, and lifting it up towards 
Heaven, Be witneſs, ye Gods,” he cried, “ that 
« from this momentIproclaim myſelf the avenger 
ic the chaſte Lucretia's cauſe: from this moment i pro- 
« feſs myſelf the enemy of Tarquin, and his luſtſul 
© houſe: from henceforth this life, while life continues, 
4 ſhall be employed in oppoſition totyratnys 
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« the happineſs and freedom of my much loved coun- 
« try,” A new amazement ſeized the hearers, to 
ind him, whom they had hitherto conſidered as an 
idcot, now appearing in his real character, the friend 
of juſtice, and-of Rome. He told them, that tears 
and lamentations were unmanly, when vengeance , 
called ſo loud; and delivering the poignard to the 
reſt, impoſed the ſame oath upon them which he 
himſelf had juſt taken. y 

Junius Brutus was the ſon of Marcus Junius, a 
noble Roman, who was married to the daughter of 
Tarquinius Priſcus ; and for that reaſon, through a 
motive of jealouſy, was put to death by Tarquin the 
Proud. This Junius Brutus had received an excel- 
lent education from his father, and had, from nature, 
ſtrong ſenſe, and an inflexible attachment to virtue; 
but perceiving that Tarquin had privily murdered his 
father and his eldeſt brother, he counterfeited him- 
ſelf a fool, in order to eſcape the ſame danger, and 
thence obtained the ſurname of Brutus. — 
thinking his folly real, deſpiſed the man; and hav- 
ing poſſeſſed himſelf of his eſtate, kept him as an 
idcot in his houſe, merely with a view of making 
ſport for his children. 

Brutus, however, only waited this opportunity to 
avenge the cauſe of his family. Wherefore, order- 
ing Lucretia's dead body to be brought out to view, 
and expoſed in the public forum, he enflamed the 
ardour of the citizens by a diſplay of the horrid tranſ- 
action, He obtained a decree of the ſenate, that 
Tarquin and his family ſhould be for ever baniſhed 
from Rome, and that it ſhould be capital for any to 
plead for, or attempt his future return. Thus this 
monarch, who had now reigned twenty-fire years, 
being expelled his kingdom, went to take refuge with 
bis family at Cira, a little city of Etruria. In the 
can time, the Roman army made atryce- with the 

C ; Enemy, 


luxuries and pleaſures of the court, undertook to te- 
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enemy, and Brutus was proclaimed, deliverer of the 


people, p | f 
„ A ÞF....20 


From the baniſhment of Tarquin to the appointment 
iP of the firſt dictator. 


1 Þ [U. C. 245.) | 
HE regal power being overthrown, a form of 
government, nominally republican, was ſubſtituted 
in its room. The ſenate, however, referved by far 
the greateſt ſhare of the authority to themſelves, and 
decorated their own body with all the ſpoils of de- 
poſed monarchy. The centuries of the people choſe. 
from among the ſenators, inſtead of a king, two an- 
nual magiſtrates, whom they called conſuls, with 
power equal to that of the regal, and with the ſame 
privileges and the ſame enſigns of authority. 
Brutus, the deliverer of his country, and Colla- 
tinus, the huſband of Lucretia, were choſen firſt 
conſuls in Rome. 

But this new republic, however, which ſeemed 6 
grateful to the people, had like to have been defſtroy- 
ed in its very commencement, A party was formed 
in Rome in favour of Tarquin. Some young mes 
of the principal families in the ſtate, who had been 
educated about the king, and had ſhared in all the 


eſtabliſh monarchy. This party ſecretly encreaſed 
every day ; and, what may create our ſurprize, the 
ſons of Brutus himſelf, and the Aquilii, the nephews 
of Collatinus, were among the number. T arquin, 
who was informed of theſe intrigues in his favour, 
ſent ambaſſadors from Etruria to Rome, under a pre- 
tence of reclaiming the crown ; but in reality, with 
deiign to give ſpirit te his faction. But the whole 

8 cConipirac/ 
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conſpiracy was diſcovered by a flave who had,acci» 
dentally hid himſelf in the room where the conſpita- 
tors uſed to aſſemble. Few ſituations could have been 
more terribly affecting than that of Brutus, a father, 
placed as a judge upon the life and death of his own 
children; impelled by juſtice to condemn, and by 
nature to ſpare them. The young men accuſed, 
pleaded nothing for themſelves; but, with conſcious 
guilt, awaited their ſentence in ſilence and agony, 
The other judges, who were preſent, felt all the 
pangs of nature; Collatinus wept, and Valerius 
could not repreſs his ſentiments of pity. Brutus, 
alone, ſeemed to have loſt all the foftneſs of humani- 
ty, and, with a ſtern countenance and a tone of 
voice that marked his gloomy reſolution; demanded 
of his ſons, it they could make any defence to-the 
crimes with which they had been charged. This 
demand he made three ſeveral times; but receiving 
no anſwer, he, at length, turned himſelf to the 
executioner. “ Now,” cried he, “ it is your part 
to perform the refit.” Thus ſaying, he again reſum- 
ed his ſzat, with an air of determined majeſty; nor 
could all the ſentiments of paternal pity, nor all the 
imploring locks of the people, nor yet the com- 
plants ot the young men, who were preparing for 
cxccution, alter the tenor of his reſolution. The 
cxecutioners having ſtripped them naked, and then 
whipped them with rods, preſently after beheaded 
them ; Brutus, all the time, beholding the cruel ſpec- 
tacle with a ſteady look and unaltered countenance, 
while the multitude gazed on with all the ſenſations 

of pit v, terror, and admiration. | 12 3 
41 Tarquin's hopes of an inſurrection in the city 
in his farour being thus overthrown, he was now re- 
loved to force himſelf upon his former throne by fo- 
gn athiitance, and to that end prevailed upon the 
Veians to aſſiſt him, and with a conſiderable army 
icvanced towards Rome. 
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U. C.. The conſuls were not. remiſs in-prepara- 
2 6 tions to oppoſe him. Valerius commanded 
240. the foot, and Brutus being appointed to head 
the cavalry, went out to meet him on the Roman 
borders. Aruns, the ſon of Tarquin, who com- 
manded the cavalry for his father, ſeeing Brutus at a 
diſtance, was reſolved, by one great attempt, to de- 
cide the fate of the day —— the engaging of the 
armies; wherefore ſpurring on his horſe, he made 
towards him with ungorernable fury. Brutus, who 
perceived his approach, ſingled out from the ranks 
to meet him, and both met with ſuch rage, that, 
eager only to affail, and thoughtleſs of defending, 
they both fell dead upon the field together. A 
bloody battle enſued, with equal flaughter on both 
fides; but the Romans remaining in poſſeſſion of the 
field of battle, claimed the victory; in conſequence, 
Valerius returned in triumph to Rome. 

In the mean time, Tarquin, no way intimidated 
by his misfortunes, prevailed upon Porſenna, one of 
the kings of Etruria, to eſpouſe his cauſe, and in 
perſon undertake his quarrel. This prince, equaliy 
noted for courage and conduct, marched directly to 
Rome, with a numerous army, and laid fiege to the 
city, while the terror of his name and his arms filled 
all ranks of people with diſmay. The ſiege was car- 
ried on with vigour : a furious attack was made upon 
the place: the two conſuls oppoſed in vain, and 
were carried off wounded from the field ; while the 
Romans flying in great conſternation, were purſued 
by the enemy to the bridge, over which, both victors 
' and vanquiſhed were about to enter the city in the 
confuſion. All now appeared loſt and over, when 
Horatius Cocles, who had been placed there as cen- 
tine! to defend it, oppoſed himſelf to the torrent of 
the enemy, and, aſſiſted only by two more, for ſome 
time ſuſtained the whole fury of the aſſault, till the 
bridge was broken down behind him: * 
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found the communication thus cut off, plunging. 
with his arms into the torrent of the Tyber, he ſwam 
back victorious to his fellow- ſoldiers, and was re: 
ceired with juſt applauſe. i 
Still, however, Porſenna was determined take _ - 
ing the city; and, though five hundred of his men 
were ſlain in a fally of the Romans, he reduced it to 
the greateſt ſtraights, and turning the ſiege into a 
blockade, reſolved to take it by famine. The diltreſs 


of the beſieged ſoon began to be inſufferable, and all 


things ſeemed to threaten a ſpeedy ſurrender, when 
another act of fierce bravery, ſtill ſuperior to that 
which had faved the city before, again procured its 
ſafety and freedom. „ 2 
Mutius, a youth of undaunted courage, was re- 
ſolved to rid his country of an enemy, that fo ſorely 
continued to oppreſs it; and for this Er al. 
guiſed in the habit of an Etrurian peaſant, entered 
the camp of the enemy, reſolving to die or to kill 
the king. With this reſolution he made up to the 
place where Porſenna was paying his troops, with a 
ſecretary by his ſide; but miſtaking the latter for the 
king, he ſtabbed him to the heart, and was imme- 
diately apprehended, and brought back into the 
royal preſence. Upon Porſenna's demanding who 
he was, and the cauſe of ſo heinous an action, Mu- 
tius, without reſerve, informed him of his countr 
and his dehgn, and at the ſame time thruſting his 
right hand into a fire that was burning upon an altar 
before him, „ You ſee,” cried he, “ how little - 
regard the ſevereſt puniſhment your cruelty can 
* inflict upon me. A Roman knows not only how 
* to act, but to ſuffer: I am not the only perſon 
* you have to fear, three hundred Roman youth, 
lite me, have conſpired your deſtruction ; there- 
* ſore, prepare ſor their attempts.“ Pos jenna, a- 
mazed at ſo much intrepidity, had too noble a mind 
bot to acknowledge merit though found in an enemy 
| e he, 
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he, therefore, ordered him to be fafe'y conducted 
back to Rome, and offered the beſieged conditions 
of peace. "Theſe were readily accepted on their fide; 
being neither hard nor diſgraceful, except that twen- | 
ty hoſtages were demanded ; ten young men, and 25 
many virgins, of the beit families in Rome. But 
even in this inſtance alſo, as if the gentler ſex were 
reſolved to be ſharers in the deſperate valour of the 
times, Clelia, one of the hoſtages, eſcaping from 
ker guards, and pointing out the way to the reſt of 
her female companions, ſwam over the Tyber os 
horſeback, amidft ſhowers of darts from the enemy, 
and preſented herſelf to the conſul: This magiſtrate, 
fearing the conſequences of detaining her, had her 
fent back; upon which, Porſenna, not to be out- 
done in generoſity, not only gave her liberty, bu 
permitted her to chuſe ſuch of the hoſtages, of the 
oppoſite ſex, as ſhe ſhonld think fit to attend her. 
On her part, ſhe, with all the modefty of'a Roman 
virgin, choſe only ſuch as were under fourteen, 
alledging, that their tender age was leaſt capable of 
ſuſtaining the rigours of flavery. . 
Tarquin, by means of his fon in-law Manilis 
once more ſtirred up the Latins to eſpouſe his inte- 
reſt, and took the moſt conveniant opportunity, when 
the plebeians were at variance with the ſenators c 
cerning the payment of their debts. Theſe refuſed 
to go to war unleſs their debts were remitted upon 
their return; ſo that the conſuls, finding their autho- 
rity infufficient, offered the people to elect a tem- 
porary magiſtrate, who ſhould have abſolute power, 
not only over all ranks of ſtate, but even over the 
laws themſelves. To this the plebeians readily 
conſented, willing to give up their own power, for 
tae ſake of abridging that of ther ſuperiors. In con- 
ſequence of this, Largius was created the firſt Dick- 
tor of Rome, for ſo was this high office called, being 


nominated to it by his colleague. in the can 
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Thus the people, who could not bear to bear the 
name of king even mentioned, readily ſubmitted to a 
magiſtrate poſſeſſed of much greater power: ſo much 
do the names of things miſlead us, and ſo little is 
any form of government irkſome to people when it 
comcides with their prejudices. 
N 
From tlie creation of the firſt dictator, to the election 
of the tribunes of the people. 
. IO. C. 255. a 
ARGIUS being now created dictator, entered 
zpon his office, ſurrounded with his lictors and all 
the enſigns of ancient royalty, and ſeated upon a 
throne in the midſt of the people, ordered the levies - 
to be made, in the manner of the kings of Rome. 
The populace looked with terror upon a magiſtrate 
whomthey hadinveſted with uncontroulable power, and 
peaceably went each to range himſelf under his reſpec- 
ure ſtandard, T hus going forth to oppoſe the enemy, 
ke returned with his army, and, before his fix months 
were expired, laid down the ditatorſhip, with the re- 
putztion of having exerciſed it with blameleſs lenity. 
But, though for this time the people ſubmitted to 
be led forth, yet they were reſolved, at laſt, to fiee 
wemſclves from the yoke of their ſevere maſters ; 
anc, though they could not get their complaints re- 
erected, yet they determined to fly from thoſe whom 
ter could not move to compaſſion The complaints, 
theretore, continuing, they reſolved to quit a city 
*2:C2 gave them no ſhelter, and to form a new eſta- 
birſhment without its limits. They, therefore, un- 
der the conduct of a plebeian named Sicinius Bellu- 
* retired to a mountain, from thence called the 
ons Szcer, on the banks of the river Anio, within 
Deut three miles fiom Rome. 
A pon the news of this defection, the city was 
TT. With tumult and conſternation; thoſe who 
C4 wiſhed 
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wiſhed well to the army made all the attempts they 
could to ſcale the walls, in order to join it. The fe. 
nate was not leſs agitated than the reſt: ſome wer 
ſot violent meaſures, and repelling force by force; 
others were of opinion, that gentler arts were to be 
uſed, and that even a victory over ſuch enemies, 
would be worſe than a defeat. At length, therefore, it 
was reſolved to fend a meſſenger, entreating the army 
to return home and declare their grievances, promifin 
at the ſame time, an oblivion of all that had paſſed, 
This meſſage not ſucceeding, Menenius Agrippa, 
one of the wiſeſt and beſt of the ſenatorsy was of opi- 
nion, that the people were to be complied with. 
It was reſolved, therefore, to enter into a treaty 
with the people, and to make them ſuch offers as 
ſhould induce them to return. Ten commiſſioners 
were accordingly deputed, at the head of whom 
were Largius and Valerius, who had been dictators, 
and Menenius Agrippa, equally loved by the ſenate and 
the people. The dignity and the popularity of theſe* 
ambaſſadors procured them a very reipectable recep- 
tion among the ſoldiers, and a long conference be- 
gan between them. Largius and Valerius employed 
all their oratory on the one hand; while Sicinius 
and Lucius Junius, who were the ſpokeſmen of the 
ſoldiery, aggravated their diſtreſſes, with all that 
maſculine eloquence which is the child of natute 
The conference had now continued for a Jong time, 
when Menenius Agrippa, who had been originally a 
plebeian himſelf, a ſhrewd man, and who, conſe- 
quently, knew what kind of cloquence was moſt 
likely to pleaſe the people, addreſſed them with that 
celebrated fable, which is ſo finely told us by Liyy. 
« In times of old, when every part of the body could 
think for itſelf, and each we ſeparate will of its 
own, they all, with common conſent, reſolved to 
revolt againſt the belly : they knew no reaſon, they 


ſaid, why they ſhould toil from morning till night = 
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1 its ſervice, while the belly, in the mean time, Ly 
they at its eaſe in the midſt of them all, and indolently 
he ſe · grew fat upon their labours: accordingly, one and 
were all, they agreed to befriend it no more. The feet 
orce; WW vowed they would carry it no longer; the hands 
to be rowed they would feed it no longer; and the teeth 
mies, ¶ averred they would not chew a morſel of meat, though 
ore, it it were placed between them. Thus reſolved, they 
army all, for ſome time, ſhewed their ſpirit, and kept their 
nifing word; but ſoon they found, that, inſtead of mortify- 
aſſed, ing the belly by theſe means, they only undid them» 
1ppa, ſelves; they languiſhed for a while, and perceived, 
f opi- hen too late, that it was owing to the belly, that 
| they had ſtrength to work or courage to mutiny.“ 

treaty This fable, the application of which is 3 
Ts bad an inſtantaneous effect upon the people. They 
onen WM unanimouſly cried out, that Agrippa ſhould lead 
vhom them back to Rome; and were making preparations 


to follow him, when Lucius Junius, before-men- 
tioned, with-held them; alledging, that, though 
they were gratefully to acknowledge the kind offers 
ecep · ¶ of the ſenate, yet they had no ſaſẽ - guard for the fu- 
e be- ture againſt their reſentment ; that, therefore, it was 
loyed WF neceſſary for the ſecurity of the people, to have cer- 
inius Wl tain officers created annually from among themſelves, 
f the T who ſhould have power to give ſuch of them as 
that Wi fhould be injured, redreſs, and plead the cauſe of 
ture WF the community, | 22 
ime, The people, who are ever of opinion with the laſt 
Uly 2 BY fbcaker, highly applauded this propoſal, which yet 
onle- WF the commiſſioners had not power to comply with A 
moſt WF they, therefore, ſent to Rome to take the inſtructions 
that ef the ſenate 3 who, worried with diviſions among 
avy. bemſelves, and harraſſed by complaints. from with- 
ould out, were reſolved to have peace, at whatſoever price 
its BY © ſhould be obtained; accordingly, as if with one 
dt Wh vice, they conſented to the creation of their new 
they Bi «llicers, who were called Tribunes of the People, 
it in GC * Appins 
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Appius alone proteſting with vehemence againſt the 
C r 10 OR 
The tribunes of the people were at firſt five-in 
number, though afterwards their body was encreaſe 
by five more. They were always annually electel 
by the people, and almoſt always from their 
hey at firſt had their ſeats placed before the doon 
of the ſenate-houſe, and being called in they wen 
to examine every decree, annulling it by the worn 
veto, I forbid it; or eonfirming it by ſigning the let 
ter 7, which gave it its validity. I his new office 
being thus inſtituted, Sicinius Bellutus, Eucius ju, 
nius, Caius Licintns, Albinus, and: Ieilius R 
were the firſt tribunes choſen by the ſuffrages of the 
people, The ſenate alſo made an» edict confirming 
the abolition of debts: and now all things being ad: 
juſted both on the one fide and the other, the peo. 
ple, after having facrificed to the Gods of the moun- 
tin, returned back once more in triumph to Rome. 


. 


From the creation of the tribunes to the appointment 
of the decemviri. 
[U. C. 260.] 9 
URING the late ſeparation, all tillage had been 
entirely neglected, and a famine was the conſe- 
quence the enfuing ſeaſon. The ſenate did all that 
lay in their power to remedy the diſtreſs; but ths 
people, pinched with want, and willing to throw 
the blame on any but themfelves, aſcribed the whole 
of their diſtreſs, to the avariee of the patricians; who 
having purchaſed all the corn, as was alledged, 
intended to indemniſy themſelves for the abolition 
of debts, by ſelling it out to great advantage. But 
abundance, ſoon after, appeaſed them for a time. 
A large fleet of ſhips laden with corn from ien. 
N | g 
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cat part of which. was a preſent from Gelon, the 
king of that country, to the Romans, and the reſt 
purchaſed by the ſenate with the public money) raiſ- 
ed their ſpirits once more. | 

But Coriolanus incurred their reſentment, by in- 
ſting that it ſhould not be diſtributed till the griev- 
ances of the ſenate were removed. For this, the tri- 
bunes ſummoned him to a trial before the people, 

When the appointed day was come, all perſons: 
were filled with the greateſt expectations, and a vaſt 
fee WY concourſe from the adjacent country affembled and 
Ju filled up the Forum. Coriolanus, upon this, preſent- 
uz WY £4 himſelf before the people, with a degree of intre- 
the WH pidity that merited better fortune. His graceful per- 
ing WW fon, his perſuaſive eloquence, the cries of thoſe 
1d! whom he had ſaved: from the enemy, inclined the 
0- WW auditors to relent. But, being unable to anſwer 
m. what was alledged againſt him to the ſatisfaction of 
” the people, and utterly confounded with a new: 
charge, of having embezzled the plunder of Antium, 
the tribunes immediately took the votes, and Coriola- 
nus was condemned to perpetual ex'le. 

This ſentence againſt their braveſt defender, ſtruck 
the whole body of. the ſenate with ſorrow, conſterna- 
tion, and regret. - Coriolanus alone, in the midſt of. 
the tumult, ſeemed. an unconcerned ſpectator.— He: 
returned home, followed by the lamentations of hun- 
dreds of the moſt reſpectable ſenators and citizens of. 
Rome, to take a laſting leave of his wife, his chil- 
dren, and his mother Veturia. Thus recommend- 
ing his little children to their care, and all to the 


* ; = o 
% care of Heaven, he left the auh without followers or 
0 fortune, to take: refuge with Tullus Attius, a man 


of great power among the Volſcians, who took him 
under his protection, and eſpouſed his quarrel.. 

| he firſt thing to be done, was to induce the 
Volſci to break the league which had been made 
with Rome and ne Tullus ſent muy | 
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of his tbhtns thither, in order to fee ſome games at 
that timE"cElebrating; but in the mean time gare 
the ſenate'private information, that the ſtrangers had 
dangerous intentions of burning the city. This had 
the deſired effect; the ſenate iſſued an order, that 
all ſtrangers, *whoever they were, ſhould depart from 
Rome before ſun-ſet. This order 'Tullus repreſented 
to his countrymen, as an infraction of the treaty, 
and procured an embaſſy to Rome, complaining of 
the breach, and redemanding all the territories be- 
longing to the Volſcians, of which they had been 
violently diſpoſſefled ; declaring war in cafe of a re- 
fufal': but this meſſage was treated by the ſenate with 
contempt. © | 3 | 

War being thus declared on both fides, Coriola- 
rius and Tullus were made generals of the Volſcians, 
and accordingly mvaded the Roman territories, ra- 
vaging and laying waſte all ſuch lands as belonged 
to the plebeians, * Ietting thoſe of the ſenators re- 
main untouched. In the mean time, the levies 
went on but flowly at Rome; the two conſuls, who 
were re- elected by the people, ſeemed but little 
killed in war, and even feared to encounter a gene- 
ral, whom they knew to be their ſuperior in the 
field. The allics alſo ſhewed their fears, and ſlowly 


Brought in their ſuccours ; ſo that Coriolanus con- 


tinued to take their towns one aſter the other, For- 
tune followed him in every expedition, and he was 
now ſo famous for his victories, that the Volſci lefttheir 
towns defenceleſs, to follow him into the field. The 
very ſoldiers of his colleague's army came overto him, 
and would acknowledge no other general. Thus find- 
ing himſelf unoppoſed in the field, and at the head of 
4 numerous army, he at length inveſted the city. of 
Rome itfelf, fully reſolved to beſiege it. It was then 
that the ſenate and the people unammouſly agreed 10 


ſend deputies to him with propoſals of reſtoration, in 


caſc he ſhould draw off his army. Coriolanus re- 
0 ceived 
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ceived their propofals at the head of his principal of- 
ficers, and, with the ſternneſs of a general that was to 
give the law, refuſed their offers. 

Another embaſſy was now ſent forth, eonjuring 
him not to exact from his native city, aught but what 
became Romans to grant. Coriolanus, however, 
naturally inflexible and ſevere, ſtill perſiſted in his 
former demands, and granted them but three days, 
in which to finiſh their deliberations. In this exi- 
gence, all that was left, was another deputation ſtill 
more ſolemn than either of the former, compoſed of 
the pontiffs, the prieſts, and the augurs. Theſe, 
cloathed in their habits of ceremony, and with a 
grave and mournful deportment, iſſued from the 
city, and entered the camp of the conqueror: but all 
in vain, they found him ſevere and inflexible as 
before. 

When the people ſaw them return — 
they began to give up the commonwealth as loſt. 
Their temples were filled with old meu, with women 
and children, -who, proſtrate at their-altars, put up 
their ardent prayers for the preſervation of their 
country. Nothing was to be heard but anguiſh and 
lamentation, nothing to be feen but ſcenes of affright 
and diſtreſs. At length, it was ſuggeſted to them, 
that what could not be effected by the interceffion of 
the ſenate, or the adjuration of the prieſts, might be 
brought about by the tears of his wife, or the com- 
mands of his mother. This deputation ſeemed to be 
reliſhed by all, and even the ſenate itſelf gave it the 
lanction of their authority. Veturia, the mother of 
Coriotanus, at firſt made ſome hefitation to under- 
take ſo pious a work, knowing the inflexible temper 


of her ſon, and fearing only to ſhew his diſobedience 


n a new point of light, by rejecting the commands 
of a parent: however, the, at laſt undertook the em- 
bally, and ſet forward from the city, accompanied 
by many of the principal matrons of Rome, with 

Volumnia 
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Volumnia his wife, and his two children. Coriol 
nus, who at a diſtance diſcovered this mournful train 
of females, was reſolved to give them a denial, and 
called his officers round him, to be witneſſes of his 
reſolution : but, when told that his mother and his 
wife were among the number, he inſtantly came 
down from his tribunal, to meet and embrace them. 
At firſt, the women's tears and embraces took awa 
the power of words, and the rough ſoldier bimſell 
hard as he was, could not refrain from ſharing in 
their diſtreſs. Coriolanus, now ſeemed much agi- 
tated by contending paſſions; while his mother, who 
ſaw him moved, ſeconded her words by the moſt per- 
ſuaſive eloquence, her tears: his wife and children 
hung round him, entreating for protection and pity; 
while the fair train, her companions, added their la- 
mentations, and deplored their own and their coun» 
try's diſtreſs. Coriolanus, for a moment, was ſilent, 
feeling the ſtrong conflict between honour. and incli- 
nation; at length, as if rouzed from his dream, he 
flew to take up his mother, who had fallen at his 
feet, crying out, O my mother, thou. haſt ſaved 
« Rome, but loſt thy ſon.” He accordingly gave 
orders to draw off the army, pretending. to the 
officers, that the city was too ſtrong tb be taken. 
Tullus, who had. long, envied his glory, was not te- 
miſs in aggravating the Jenity, of his conduct to bis 
countrymen. - Upon their return, Coriolanus was 
ſlain in an inſurrection of the people, and afterwards 
Honourably. buried, with. late and ineffectual. re- 
ooo , ⁰˙·¹-n 
Great. and many were the public rejoicings ab 
Rome, upon the retreat of the Volſcian army: but 
they were clouded ſoon after. by the intrigues of Spu- 
rius Caſſius, who wanting. to. make himſelf. deſpotis 
by means of the people, was found guilty. of a:num: 
ber of crimes, all tending towards altering the con- 
ſtitution, and was thrown. head-long. . 
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peian rock, by thoſe very people whoſe-interefts be 
kad endeavoured to extend. A £14245 12 

The year following, the two conſuls of the former 


E. Manlius and Fabius, were cited by the tri- 


unes to appear before the people. The Agrarian- 
Jaw, which had been propoſed: ſome: time befote, 
for equally. dividing the lands of the common 
wealth among the people, was-the object invariably: 
purſued, and they. were accuſed of having made un: 
juſtiſiable delays in putting it off. ane 

It ſeems, the Agrarian law was a- grant the ſenate 
could not think of giving up to the people. Ihe 
conſuls, therefore, made many delays and excules,. 
till at length they were onee more obliged to have re- 
courſe to a dictator, and they fixed upon Quintus 
Cincinnatus, a man who had, for ſome time, given 
up all views of ambition, and retired to. bis little 
farm, where the deputies of the ſenate found him 
holding the plow, and dreſſed in the mean attire of 
a labouring huſband-man. He: appeared but little 
elevated with the addreſſes of ceremony, and the, pom+- 
pous habits they brought him; and; upon declaring: 
to him the ſenate's pleaſure, he teſtified rather a con- 
cern that his aid ſhould be wanted: he naturally pre- 
ferred the charms of a, country retirement, to the fa- 
tiguing ſplendors of office, and only ſaid to his wiſe,.. 
as they were leading him away, “I fear, my At- 
„ tillia, that for this year, our little fields muſt re- 
main unſown.“ Thus taking a tendet leave, he: 
departed for the: city, where both. parties were ſtrong · 
ly enflamed againft each other- However, he was: 
reſolved to fide with neither; but, by a ſtrict atten 
tion to the intereſts of his country, inſtead of gaining 
the confidence of faction, te ſeize the eſteem of all. 
Thus, by threats, and well timed ſubmiſſion, he 
prevailed upon the tribunes to put off their law for a 
ume, and carried himſelf ſo as to be a terror to the 
multitude, whenever they refuſed to enliſt; and 
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their greateſt encourager whenever their fubmiſſion 
deſerved it. Thus having reſtored that tranquility 
to the people, which he ſo much loved himſelf, he 
again gave up the ſplendors of ambition, to enjoy it 
with a greater reliſh in his little farm. 78 
U. C Cincinnatus was not long retired from his 
T' office, when a freſh exigence of the ſtate once 
295* more required his aſſiſtance; the Aqui and 
the Volſci, who, though ſtill worſted, ſtill were for 
renewing the war, made new inroads into the ter- 
ritories of Rome. Minutius, one of the conſuls who 
ſucceeded Cincinnatus, was ſent to oppoſe them; 
but being naturally timid, and rather more afraid of 
being conquered than deſirous of victory, his army 
was driven into a defile between two mountains, 
from which, except through the enemy, there was 
no egreſs. T his, however, the Aqui had the pre- 
caution to fortify, by which the Roman army was fo 
hemmed in on every ſide, that nothing remained but 
ſubmiſſion to the enemy, famine, or immediate 
death. Some knights who found means of getting 
away privately through the enemy's camp, were the 
firſt that brought the account of this diſaſter to 
Rome. Nothing could exceed the conſternation of 
all ranks of people when informed of it ; the ſenate, 
at firſt, thought of the other conſul; but not having 
fufficient experience of his abilities, they unanimoui- 
ly turned their eyes upon Cincinuatus, and reſolved 
to make him dictator. Cincinnatus, the only per- 
ſon on whom Rome could now place her whole de- 
pendence, was found, as before, by the meffengers 
of the ſenate, labouring in his little field, with chear- - 
ful induſtry. He was at firſt aſtoniſhed at the en- ON 
ſigns of unbounded power, with which the deputies Az 
came to inveſt him; but ſtill more at the approach 
the principal of the ſenate, who came out to meet 
him. A dignity fo unlooked for, however, had 10 


effect upon the ſimplicity or the integrity of his man- 
nen 
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ners: and being now poſſeſſed of abſolute power, 


o 5 


he choſe a poor man named Tarquitius, one who, 
like himſelf, deſpiſed riches when they led to diſ- 
honour. Thus the faving a great nation was 
devolved upon an huſbandman, taken from the 
plough, and an obſcure centinel found among the 
dregs of the army. Upon entering the city, the dic- 
tator put on a ſerene look, and entreated all thoſe 
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to the Campus Martius (the place where the levies 
were made) with neceffary-arms, and proviſions for 


marching all night with great expedition, he arrived 
before day, within ſight of the enemy. Upon his 
approach, he ordered his ſoldiers to raiſe a loud ſhout, 
to apprize the conſul's army of the relief that was at 
hand, The ZEqui were not a little amazed, when 
they ſaw themſelves between two - enemies, but ſtill 
more when they perceived Cincinnatus making the 
ſtrongeſt entrenchments beyond them, to prevent 
their eſcape, and encloſing them as they had encloſ- 
ed the conſul, To prevent this, a furious combat 
enſued ; but the Æqui being attacked on both fides, 
and unable to reſiſt or fly, begged a ceffation of 
arms. They offered the dictator his own terms : he 
gare them their lives; but obliged them, in token of 
tervitude, to paſs under the yoke, which was two 
ſpears ſet upright, and another acroſs in the form of 
2 gallows, beneath which the vanquiſhed were to 
march, Their captains and generals he made pri- 
loners of war, being referved to adorn his triumph. 
Az for the plunder of the enemies camp, that he 
dare entirely up to his own ſoldiers, without reſerving 
any part for himſelf, or permitting thoſe of the deli- 
tered army to have a ſhare. Thus, having reſcued 
: Roman army from inevitable deſtruction, having 
<2t2d a powerful enemy, having taken and — 
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and called upon to nominate his maſter of the horſe, 


who were able to bear arms, to repair before ſun-ſet 


fire days. He put himſelf at the head of theſe, and 
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tiſied their city, and, ſtill more, having refuſed'any 
part of the ſpoil, he reſigned his dictatorſnip, after 
having enjoyed it but fourteen days. The ſenate 
would have enriched him, but he declined then 
proffers, chuſing to retire once more to his farm and 
his cottage, content with temperance and fame. 
But this repoſe from foreign invaſion did not leſſen 
the tumults of the city within. The clamours for 
the Agrarian law ſtill continued, and ſtill more 
fiercely, when Siccius Dentatus, a plebeian, ad- 
vanced in years, but of an admirable perſon and mi. 
litary deportment, came forward to enumerate his 
hardſhips and his merits. This old ſoldier made no Wl * 
fcruple of extolling the various atchievements of his WW 
youth, but indeed his merits ſupported oftentation. 7 
He had ſerved his country in the wars forty years; | 
he had been an officer thirty, firſt a centurion, and f. 
then a tribune; he had fought one hundred and i © 
twenty battles; in which, by, the force of his ſingle WM if 
arm, he had ſaved a multitude of lives: he had gain» Wh 
ed fourteen eivie, three mural, and eight golden Wi 
crowns, beſides eighty-three chains, ſixty bracelets th 
eighteen gilt ſpears, and twenty-three horſe-trap- ¶ ed 
pings, whereof nine were for killing the enemy in be 
-fingle combat: moreover, he had received forty-five BW ni 
wounds, all before, and none behind. Theſe wen Wh © 
his honours ; yet, notwithſtanding all this, ke had Wi ©" 
never received any ſhare of theſe lands which were f. 
von from the enemy; but continued to draw on 3 f 
life of poverty and contempt, while others were po A 
ſeſt of thoſe very territories which his valaur bat Bil © 
won, without any merit to deſerve them, or eve 
having contributed to the conqueſt. A caſe of {0 Wi © 
much hardſhip had a ſtrong effect upon the multi- 
tude; they umanimouſly demanded, that the las 
might be paſſed, and that ſuch merit ſhould not g 
unrewarded. It was in vain that ſome of the ſens: 
tors roſe up to fpzak agaiuſt it, their voices wer 
drowned 
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therefore, could no longer be heard, paſſion, as 
vſual, ſucceeded z) and _— patricians running 
furioully into the throng, broke the balloting" urns, 
and diſperſed the multitude that offered to oppoſe 
them. For this they were ſome time after fined by 
be tribunes, but their reſolution, nevertheleſs, for tha 
A prelent put off the Agrarian law. 
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0 From the creation of the Decemviri to the extinction 
2 of chat oſtice. 

n. [U. C. 302. 1 2. 
; HE commonwealth of Rome had now for near 
xd WJ fixty years been fluctuating between the contending 
4 orders that compoſed it, till at length, each fide, as 


if weary, were willing to reſpire a while from the 
mutual exertions of their claims. The citizens, 
now, therefore, of every rank, began to complain of 
the arbitrary deciſions of their magiſtrates, and wiſh- 


being known, might prevent wrongs as well as pu- 
niſh them. In this, both the ſenate and the people 
concurred, as hoping that fuch laws would put an 
end to the commotions that ſo long had harraſſed the: 


ſhould be ſent to the Greek cities in Italy, and to- 
Athens, to bring home ſuch laws from thence, as by 
experience had been found moſt equitable and uſeful. 
for this purpoſe, three ſenators, Poſthumius, Sulpi- 
cus, and Manlius, were fixed upon, and gallies aſ- 
hened to convoy them, agreeable to the majeſty of 
the Roman people, While they were upon this 
commiſſion abroad, a dreadful » plague depopulated 
the city at home, and ſupplied the interval of their 
Wlence with other anxiety than that of wiſhes for 
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drowned by the cries of the people. When reaſon, 


ed to be guided by a written body of laws, which 


ſtate. It was thereupon agreed, that ambaſſadors. 
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their return. In about a year the plague: ceaſed, an 
the ambaſſadors returned, bringing home a body of 
laws, collected from the molt civilized ſtates d 
Greece and Italy, which being afterwards formed in 
to ten tables, and two more being added, made tha 
celebrated code, called the laws of the Twelve Tables 
many fragments of which remain to this day. 
The ambaſſadors were no ſooner returned, than 
the tribunes required, that a body of men ſhould be 
choſen to digeſt their new laws into proper form, and 
to give weight to the execution of them. After long 
debates whether this choice ſhould not be partly made 
from the people as well as the patricians, it was at 
laſt agreed that ten of the principal ſenators ſhould 
be elected, whoſe power continuing for a yen 
ſhould be equal to that of kings and conſuls, and tha 
without any appeal. The perfons choſen were 
Appius and Genutius, who had been elected conſul 
for the enſuing year; Poſthumius, Sulpicius, and 
Manlius, the three ambaſſadors; Sextus and. Romw 
lus, former conſuls; with Julius, Veturius, and Ho- 
ratius, ſenators of the firſt conſideration. Thus the] 
whole conſtitution. of the-ſtate-at once took a ner 
form, and a: dreadful experiment was: going to be ti 
ed, of governing one nation, by laws farined from 
the manners and cuſtoms of another. — 
The decemviri being now inveſted with abſolute 
power, agreed to take the reins of government h 
turns, and that each ſhould diſpenſe juſtice for a days 
Theſe magiſtrates, for the firſt year, wrought wit 
extreme application: and their work: being finiſhed, 
it was expected that they would-be contented to give 
up their offices; but having known - the. charms 0 
power, they were now unwilling to reſign it: the 
therefore pretended that ſome laws were yet wanting 
to complete their deſign, and entreated the ſenate fo! 
a continuance of their offices ; to which that body 
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aſſented. ' 5 
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But they ſoon threw off the maſk of moderation, 
and, regardleſs either of the approbation of the ſenate 
or the people, reſolved to - continue themſelves; 
zgainft all order, in the decemvirate. A conduct ſo 
notorious produced diſcontents, and theſe were as 
ſure to produce freſh acts of tyranny. The city was 
become almoſt a deſert, with reſpect to all who had 
any thing to loſe, and the decemvirs rapacity was 
then only diſcontinued, when they wanted freſh ob- 
jects to exerciſe it upon. In this ſtate of ſlavery, pro- 
ſcription, and mutual diſtruſt, not one citizen was 
found to ſtrike for his country's freedom; theſe tyrants 
continued to rule without control, being conſtantly 
guarded, not with their lictors alone, but a numerous 
cowd of dependents, clients, and even patricians, 
whom their vices had confederated round them. 
In this gloomy ſituation of the ſtate, the Aqui and 
Volſci, thoſe conſtant enemies of the Romans, un- 
dertook their incurſions, reſolved to profit by the in- 
teſtine diviſions of the people, and advanced within 
about ten miles of Rome. 1. 
But the decemviri being put in poſſeſſion of all the 
military as well as of the civil power, divided their 
army into three parts; whereof one continued with 
Appius in the city, to keep it in awe ; the other two 
were commanded by his colleagues, and were led, 
one againſt the Aqui, and the other againſt the Sa- 
bines. The Roman ſoldiers had now got into a me- 
thod of puniſhing the generals whom they diſliked, by 
ſuftering themſelves to be vanquiſhed in the field. 
They put it in practice upon this occaſion, and 
ſhamefulty abandoned their camp upon the approach 
of the enemy. Never was the news of a victory more 
Joytully received at Rome, than the tidings of this 
defeat; the generals, as is always the caſe, were 
blamed for the treachery of their men; ſome demand- 
« that they ſhould be depoſed, others cried out for 
a dictator to lead the troops to conqueſt ; but among 
Ky | the 
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the reſt, old Siccius Dentatus, the tribune, ſpbbe 
his ſentiments with his uſual openneſs ; and treating 
the generals with contempt, ſhewed all the faults d 
their diſcipline in the camp, and their conduct in the 
field. Appius, in the mean time, was not remiſs u 
obſerving the diſpoſition of the people. Dentatus is 
particular was marked out for vengeance, and, under 
pretence of doing him particular honour, he was x 
pointed legate, and put at the head of the ſupplia 
awhich were ſent from Rome, to reinforce the army, 
The office of legate was held ſacred among the Ro- 
mans, as in it were united the authority of a gener, 
with the reverence due to the prieſthood. Dentatus 
no way ſuſpecting his deſian, went to the camp with 
alacrity, where he was received: with all the externd 
marks of reſpect. But the generals foon found means Wil t 
of indulging their deſire of revenge. He was ap-M 4 
pointed at the head of an hundred men to go and en- 
mine a more commodious place for encampment, 3m 
he had very candidly affured the commanders, tha WW ©: 
their preſent Gtuation was wrong. T he ſoldiers WM fr 
however, who were given as his attendants, were et 
aſſaſſins; wretches who kad long been miniſters of WM ©: 
the vengeance of the decemxiri, and who now engar: Wl t 
ed to murder him, though with all thoſe apprehen- 


ſions, which his reputation, as he was called the Be- © 
man Achilles, might be ſuppoſed to inſpire. Win i * 
theſe deſigns they led him from the way into the ha- = 
low boſom of a retired mountain, where they began . 
to ſet upon him from behind. Dentatus now too Bl © 
late perceived the treachery of the decemviri, and v Fl 
reſolved to ſell his life as dearly as he could; he By b 
therefore put his back to a rock, and defended him- Wi A 
ſelf againſt thoſe who preſſed meſt cloſely. - Though Cay 
now grown old, he had ſtill the remains of his for- *" 
mer valour, and killed no leſs than fifteen of the a Wi br. 
ſailants, and wounded thirty with his own band. 7 


The aſſaſüns now therefore, terrified at his qu 
| | raverys 
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bravery, ſhowered in their javelins upon him at 
1 diſtance, all which he received in his ſhield with 
undaunted reſolution. The combat, though ſo un- 
equal in numbers, was managed ſor ſome time with 
doubtful ſucceſs, - till at length his aſſailants be- 
thought themſelves of aſcending the rock, againſt 
which he ſtood, and thus poured down ſtones upon 
bim from above. This ſucceeded ; the old ſoldier 
fell beneath their united efforts, after having ſhewn 
by his death, that he owed it to his fortitude, and 
not his fortune, that he had come off ſo many times 
victorious. The decemviri pretended to join in the 
general ſorrow for ſo brave a man, and decreed him 
a funeral with the firſt military honours: but the 
greatneſs of their apparent diſtreſs, compared with 
their known hatred, only rendered them ſtill more 
deteſtable to the people. | | . 

But a tranſaction ſtill more attrocious han the for- 
mer, ſerved to inſpire the citizens with a reſolution to 
break all meaſures of obedience, and at laſt to reſtore 
freedom Appius, who ſtill remained at Rome, ſitting 
one day on his tribunal to diſpenſe juſtice, faw a maiden 
of exquiſite beauty, and aged about fifteen; paſſing 
to one af the public ſchools, attended by a matron, 
her nurſe. The charms of this damſel, heightened 
by all the innocence of virgin modeſty, caught his 
attention, and fired his heart. The day following, 
a ſhe paſt, he found her ſtill more beautiful than be · 
fore, and his breaſt ſtill more enflamed. He now 
herefcre reſolved to obtain the gratification of his 
palion, whatever ſhould be the conſequence, and 
tound means to inform himſelf of the virgin's name 
and family. Her name was Virginia. She was the 
caughter of Virginius, a centurion, then with the 
army in the field, and had been contracted to Icilius, 
formerly a tribune of the people, who had agreed to 
marry her at the end of the preſent campaign. Appius, 
A tut, reſolved to break this match, and to eſpouſe 
her 
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her himſelf z but the laws of the Twelve Tables h 
forbidden the patricians to intermatry with the i 
beians, and he could not infringe theſe, ud he 
the enactor of them. Nothing therefore remiine 
but a criminal enjoyment, which, as he Was ln 
uſed to the indulgence of his paſſions, he reſolyedi 
obtain. After having vainly tried to corrupt the fide 
lity of her nurſe, he had recourſe to another eie 
dient, ſtill more guilty. He pitched upon one Chu: 
dius, who had long been the miniſter of his pleaſures 
to aſſert the beautiful maid was his ſlave, and to reſa 
the cauſe to his tribunal for deciſion. Claudius be- 
haved exactly according to his inſtructions, ſor en- 
tering into the ſchool, where Virginia was playing 
among her female companions, he ſeized upon her u 
his property, and was going to drag her away by 
force, but was prevented by the people drawn to- 
gether by her cries. At length, after the firſt heat 
of oppoſition was over, he led the weeping virgin 1 
the tribunal of Appius, and there plauſibly expoſed 
his pretenſions. He aſſerted that ſhe was born in 
his houſe, of a female ſhave, who fold her tothe 
wife of Virginius, who had been barren, That be 
had ſeveral credible evidences to prove the truth of 
what he faid ; but that, until they could come to 
gether, it was but reaſonable, the ſlave ſhould iv: 
delivered into his cuſtody, being her r maſter, 
Appius ſeemed to be ſtruck with the juſtice of iu 
claims; he obſerved, that if the reputed father him 
ſelf were preſent, he might indeed be willing to de- 
lay the delivery of the maiden for ſome time, but 
that it was not lawful for him, in the preſent-caſe, 0 
detain her from her lawful maſter He therefore ad 
judged her to Claudius, as his flave, to be kept by 
him till Virginius ſhould be able to prove his pater 
nity. This ſentence was received with loud claws 
ours and reproaches by the multitude; the women 
in particular came round the innocent VI 
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willing to protect her from the judge's fury; while 
[cilius, her lover, boldly poſed the decree, and 
bliged Claudius to take refuge under che tribunal 
f the decemvir. All things now threatened an open 
inſurrection, when Appius, fearing the event, thought 
roper to ſuſpend his judgment till the arrival of 
Virginius, who was then about a eleven miles from 
Rome, with the army. The day following was fix» 
4 for the trial; and, in the mean time, Appius 
ent letters to the generals to confine Virginius, as 
is arrival in town might only ſerve to kindle ſedition 
,mong the people. Theſe. letters, however, were 
mtercepted by the centurion's friends, who ſent him 
on a full relation of the deſign laid againſt the li- 
berty and the honour of his only daughter. Virgi- 
ius upon this, pretending the death of a near rela» 
jon, got permiſſion to leave the camp, and lew to 
Rome, inſpired with indignation and revenge. Ac+ 
ordingly, the next day he appeared before the tri- 
bunal, to the aſtoniſhment of Appius, leading his 
eeping daughter by the hand, both habited in the 
eepeit mourning. Claudius, the accuſer, was alſo 
here, and began by making his demand. V irgini- 
5 next ſpoke in turn ; he repreſented that his wife 
ad many children; that ſhe had been ſeen pregnant 
numbers; that, if he had intentions of adopting 
a ſuppoſitious child, he would have fixed upon-a boy 
ther than a girl; that it was notorious to all, that 
5 wie had herfelf ſuckled her own child; and that 
t was ſurprizing. ſuch a claim ſhould be now re- 
ved, after a fifteen years diſcontinuance. While 
be father ſpoke this with a ſtern air, Virginia ſtood 
rembling by, and, with looks of perfuative inno- 
face, added weight to all this remonſtrances. The 
Pole ſeemed entirely fatisfied. of the hardſhip of his 
de, till Appius, fearing what he ſaid might have dan- 
erous effects upon the multitude, interrupted him, 
nder a ptetence 9 ſuſſiciently inſtructed in the 
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Mer — . iff an 
Aeience obliges me 0d 
©, Nitnectoche truth of 1 pom 5 
+, Mot of this aſſembly e Mi felt guay 
1 dian to this yonth, and Las very early; — 
80 that he had a right to this young woman; but the 
6 affairs. of the public, and the diſſenſions of the 
% people, then prevented my doing him juſſiq 
However, it is not now too late 3 and, by ty 
« power veſted in me for the public gopd,:Ladjudg 
Virginia to be the property of Claudius, the play 
& tiff... Go, therefore, lictors, diſperſe, the mull 
&« tude, and make room for a maſter to repollch 
&« himſelf of his flave.” The lictors, in obedienc 
to his command, ſoon drove off the, throng 1 1 
ed round the tribunal; and now they ſeized. upay 
Virginia, and were delivering her up into; t + hand 
of Ciaudius, when: Virginius, who found. that, al 
was over, ſeemed to acquieſce in the ſentence., 
therefore mildly ;entreated Appius to be Permigtal! a 
vake a laſt farewell of one whom. he had long d 
dered as his child, and, ſo ſatisſied, he be 
to his duty with freſh alacrity. With this the decem 
vir complied, but upon condition that their reh 
ments ſhould paſs in his preſence. 
the molt poignant anguith, took his Wee 
daugiter in his arms, for. a while lupported her #8 1 
upon his breaſt, and wiped aa the tears, that 50 
down her lovely viſage; and happening o. en 
the ſhops that ſurrounded the Forum, he {na 
a knife that lay on the ſhambles, and addrfing, 
daughter, My deareſt, loſt child,“ cried he, tl | 
« this alone can preſerve your honour, and, your dſ6 
4 dom.“ So ſaying, he buried the weapon ind 
breaſt, and then holding. it up, * thr my 
blood of his daughter, Appius,“ . I 
e this blood of innocence, I devote, es Hh 
wWith e dle 
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e in His ad and? threatening) deſtruction to 
never euld oppoſe him; he rat throtigh the: 
wo iy, ik arg port the people Nike for'free- 
po Wit and from thence went to the camp; ity order to 
aa lite fame throügh the army... 
de no ſooner arrived at the camp, followed by a 
nder of his friends, but he informed the army 6f 


A that was done, ſtill holding the bloody knife itt 
i hand. He aſked their pardon, and the pardon 


WS the gods, for having committed ſo raſh an action, 
t aſcribed it all to the dreadful” neceſſity of the 
m des. The a- my, already prediſpoſed; immediate - 
ei with ſhouts echoed their approbation, and de- 
chem ping, left their generals behind, to take their ſta- 
rein once more upon mount Aventine, whither they 
up e retired about forty years before. The othet 
many, which had been to oppoſe the Sabines, ſeem- 
it lo feel a like reſentment, and came over in large 
es to join tbee mn. 


Appius, in the mean time, did all he could to 


ai rell the diſturbances in the city; but finding the 
Fa mult incapable of controul, and perceiving that 
cen mortal enemies, Valerius and Horatius, were 
deute moſt active in oppoſition, at firſt attempted 
( find faſcty by flight; nevertheleſs, being encou- 
ug reed by Oppius, who was one of his colleagues, he 
nag entureq to aflemble the ſenate, and urged the puniſh - 
Med of all deſerters. The ſenate, however, were 
mer from giving him the relief he ſought for; they 
ga ela the dangers and miſeries that threatened the 
"6 late, in caſe of oppoſing the' incenſed army ; they 
i" crefore diſpatched meſſengers to them, offering to 


tote their former mode of government. To 'this 


Magues, both died by their own hands in priſon. 
| D 2 The 
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ee vocal all the people joyfully affented, and the 
12 my gladly obeying, now returned to the city, if 
o with the enſigns, at leaſt with the pleaſure, oft a 
epbant entry. Appius and Oppius, one of his 


ſome of the principles of primitive juſtic i 

and refuſed to: determine the diſgute. But, the 

, ple readily undertook the deciſion z and; by 
us, an old man, declaring, that theſe very. 95 


themſelves to be the legal naſleffors, and. 
oven folly, and of the Roman ce 
pole]. two laws: One tO permit plebeians eam 


ry with patricians; and the ente, eoparmb-iſY 
de admitted to the conſulſhip alſo: I be ter 7 5 Fi 


they, at laſt, con ſented to--paſs, tha 25 0 
marriages, hoping that this congeſion 

the people. But they were to e appe 
s weep ſhort time; tor. WP ans ta 
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"The other eighicdecemvirs w 
and Clandins, the; ptetended mails of n 
eee, 22525 5947 1 1:0 
-» Intbemean: time, theſe.i inteſti ine me poje 
ed weakneſs witlin the ſtate, and conſid ; 
enemy abroad. The wars. with the 2 
Volſei till continued, and, as cach 
trifling advantages were obtained over the Romaz 
they, at lait, advanced ſo far, as to 2 a 
17. c. eurſions to we walls of -. Bit m 
2-0 the courage only the Romans ſeemed din 
3-9: niſhed by theſe es but their: other 
tue alle particularly About thi tn 
the — DH Cn Ardea 
Aricia, had a conteſt between themſelves, about f 
_ that had long been claimed by both, +. 
length, being unable * they referred th 
—.— and the people of Rome i 


[1 [1 
* * 


rigkt belonged to Rome, they arr. au ; 
the -tormer litigants, thoroughly convinced gh 


1982 
Ihe tribunes now grew more turbulent : 2605 5 


ceived theſe propoſals with indignation, an 
reſolved to undergo. the utmoſt: ex ties, 
than ſubmit to enact them Howerer, ning. 
reſiſtance only enereaſe the 'commotiens . 
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ng to 'the appreneh of ky enemy 5 tlie 
eee purges tanfkerende) with 


ke. chief of the ſenate; Where — eas, 0 
laudius propoled ar expedient,- as the moſt proba- 
ge means of ſatisfying the people in the ipreſent 
bnjuncture. This was, to creat? ſix or eight gover- 
jors in the room of conſuls, whereof, one half. at 
alt, ſhould be patrieians. T his project, which 
yas, in fact, granting what the — demanded, 
leaſed the whole meeting; and it was agreed, that 
ide next publie meeting of the ſenate, the conſuls 
hould, oontrary to their uiſual euſtom, begin by aſk- 
ug the opinion of the youngeſt ſenator. Upon. aſ- 
bling the ſenate, one of the tribunes accuſed them 
holding fecret meetings, and managing dangerous 
jeligns againſt the people. The conſuls, on the other 
and, averred their ahora —.— — 
delt incertty, younger me 
= — to — their opinions. Theſe 
mining filent, fuch of the older ſenators — 
own 20 1* popular, began by obſerving, 
2 to be Bange their requeſt, that 
e ſo well deſerved power, as thoſe who were moſt 
bitrumental in gaining it; and that the city could 
ot be free until all were reduced to perfect equality. a 
audius, ſpoke next; and, broke out into bitter in- 
Gives againſt the people; „ that it was his 
Ipmion that the law ſhould not paſs. I his produc - 
( fome diſturbance among the plebeians ; at length, 
Lenutrus,” propoſed,” as had been preconcerted, that 
ir porernors ſhould be annually choſen, with: con- 
cg three from the ſenate, and three from 
ple; and that u hen the time. of their magi- 
Key ſhould be expired, then it would be ſeen whe- 
Wy would haveithe ſame office continued, or 
Wether the conſulfhip-thould be eitabliſhed upon its 
Ruter footing. This project Was cagerly embraced 
de people: yet ſu ſickle were che multitude, that 
D 3 though 
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thoaglh marigof the pleberansfi ont, theichbigeiwhnh 
ly fell apon'the patricĩans, ho offered therein 
U C. eumditlates. Theſe: neu magiſtratesq w 

„called Military Tribunes; theyqwere at. fil 

84 Pos but three, afterwards they were entreaſed v 
four, and at length to ſix. They had the power 
enſigns of conſuls, yet that power being cdiridtt 
among a number, each ſingly was of leis authoti 
The firſt that were choſen, only continued in| office 

about three months, the augurs having found ſome 
thing amiſs in the ceremonies of theit election. 

The military tribunes being depoſed, the; conſul 
once more came into office; and, in order to liphte 
the weight of buſineſs which they were obliged 
ſuſtain, a new office was erected; namely, that 

Cenſors, to be choſen every fifth year. Theic hu. 
refs was to take an eſtimate of the number ail 
eſtates of the people, and to diſtribute them into ther 
proper claſſes; to inſpect into the lives and mani 
of their fellow · citiaens; to degrade ſenators ſar mi 
conduct; to diſmount knights, and to turn dom 
plebeians from their tribes into an inferior, in ca 
miſdemeanor. The two firſt cenſors were Papi 
and Sempronius, both patricians; and from 1 
order they continued to be elected for near an u- 
ered years. bo ee 101 ee 
I his new creation ſerved to reſtore peace for am 
time among the orders; anda triumph gained ori 
Volſcians by Geganius the conſul, added tu the ii. 
verſal ſatisfaction that reigned among the people 
This calm, however, was but of ſhort \contiou* 
Ii. C. ance; for, ſome time after, a famine'pneling 

et: hard upon the poor, the uſuab | complaint 

313. againſt the rich were renewed; and chef 
before, proving ineffectual, produced nem friſtiom 

The conſuls were accuſed of ne „ Im mot hang 
nid in proper quantities of corn; they; howerem ui 

regarded the murmurs ot the populace, * 
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crerti ng all their dare im atterhyits 10 the peel» 
ing neceſſitics. 21 But ccheughithey did | could 
be expected from active magiſtrates, i z an 
diſtributing proviſions to the poor 3 yet Spurius Mæli- 
vs, a rich knight, who had purchaſed up all the corn 
of Tuſcany, by far outſhone them in liberality. This 
demagogue, enflamed with a ſecret deſire of becom- 
ing powerful by the contentions in the ſtate, diſtrĩ · 
duted corn in great quantities among the poorer ſort 
ſuch as wiſhed to exchange a life of labour for one of 


lay dependence. When he had thus gained a fuf - 
buen ficient number of partizans, he procured large quan- 
an titics of arms to be brought into his houſe by night, 
and formed a conſpiracy, by which he was to obtain 
ub the command, while ſome of the tribunes, whom 
be had found means to corrupt, were to act under 
bim, in ſeizing upon the liberties of his country. 
e dinueius ſoon diſcovered the plot, and informing the 
mb ſenate thereof, they immediately formed a reſolution 
e creating a dictator, who ſhould have the power of 
Cal quclling the conſpiracy, without appealing ta the 


people. Cincinnatus, who was now eighty: Years 
wm was 8 * — bs 
impending danger. He N oning 
Mælius to appear; who refuſed to — 6 He next 
ſent Ahala, the maſter of his horſe; to fores him; 
who meeting him in the Forum, and preſſing Mx- 
lus to follow him to the dictator's trĩbunal, upon his 
refuſal, Ahala killed him upon the ſpot. The dicta- 


ETB 


CB 
— 


an. tor applauded the reſolution of his officer, and com- 
a © manded the conſpirator's goods to be ſold, and his 
101" houſe to be demoliſhed, diſtributing his ſtores among | 
be people. an gh dot 2% Hint omg <2 | 
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he tribunes of the people were-much-enraged at 9 
mne death of Mztius ;: and, in order, to puniſh the 17 
kenne at the next election, inſtead of eonſuls, iuſiſt· | 
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El ii{Fhe hs he lem weight Toi 
——— its ancient chunneh e 
werte choſen. 1811. Fd lo ub. A903 ed16bas]} 2d 
»The Veians had Jong been the rivals of Reer 
they had ever taken the opportunity of insb 
diſtreſſes, to ravage its territories, '-and half pw 
threatened its ambaſfadors; ſent to complains of tb 
injuries, with outrage. It ſeemed now thereforetes 
termined, that the city af Ven; whatever it {haul} 
coft, was to fall; and the — 


regularly down: before it, prepared for a long 


painful reſiſtance. The ſtrength of the 1 8 0 
be inferred from the continuance of the 1 


laſted for ten years; during which time, Et army 
continued encamped round it, lying, in wintery u. 
der tents, made of the ſkins of beaſts, and ih ſum- 
mer, driving on the operations of the attack V. 
ous was the ſueceis, and many were the command 
that directed the ſiege; ſometimes all the 


of by ſallies from the town ; ſometimes they were" 
armoycd by an army of Veians, who attemyted w 
bring aſũſtance from without. A bygone 
ſeemed to threaten depopulation to Rome itſeli/ 
draining its forces continually away ;" ſo that ike! 
was obliged to be made, for all the bachelors'to 
marry the widows of the ſoldiers who were ait. "Ws 
order to carry it on with greater vigour, Furue C&" 
millus was created dictator, and to him was eatuſt®” 
ed the ſole power of managing the long Precees 
war. Camiljus, who, without intrigue or n 
citation, had raifed himſelf to the firſt eminent i 
the Rate; had been made one of the eenſbis tone” 
time before; and was confidered as the head of 


oſhee; he was W 8 mühle 
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and had doi ls A feveral iadbaiitapes over. 
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bo ſerye his Country an this 6 greing n * 
rien enen the peoꝑle flockeu 
ſtandard, confident of ſucceſs —_ i 
d commander. Conſcious, howerer, that he 
ws unable to take the city by ſtorm, he | * 
ought a mine into it, with vaſt labour, whi 
F n the citadel. Certain thus 
U uccels, and finding the city .incapable of rehets; 
be ſent 2 Mae hk Eo of all who choſe to 
[are in P n O Ell, thaould 101 * 
wir to the army. Thy giving his — — 
bow to enter at the hreach, the city was inſtantly 
filled with his legions, to the amazement and con- 
ſteruation of the beſieged, who, but a moment be- 
fore, had reſted in — ſecurity. Thus, like > 
erond Troy, — — city of Veii taken, aſter a ten 
cars ſege; and, with its ſpoils entriched the con- 
yerors ; While Camillus himſelf, tranſported. with 
honour of having ſubdued the rival of his native 
i5, triumphed after the manner of the kings. of 
rome, having his chariot drawn by four milk white 
barſes; a diſtinction which did not Nail to diſguſt che 
ory of the ſpectators, as they conſidered thoſe, 
wacred, and mare proper for doing bonour to their 
ds than their generals. ae 
His uſual good fortune attended Se in an 
— againſt the Faliſci; he routed their 
ay, and beſieged their capital city Falerii, which 
tcexened long and vigorous reſi The re- 
* of this N — have. been ſcarce 
th mentĩ page, were it not for 
— the — — — 72 done him 
dare credit with 2 triumphs 
ute, A ſchoal- maſler, who had the care of be 


Due belopging to thepivedplnenis the gig. 
D 5 having 
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oy f he! on 4 AE 
Gro ere ene deboy them AWS ti Reidy 
camp? offeted to, FF 
kus, 26 cle fiir enger induefrg the eit rene w, 
ba fon ra” WS rde TON i 
4 . whoſe tut! 1 99 7 
bem og and not to betray it; die For! Töff fie 
regarded the traĩtor with 4 — 5 aft, but At la Fil: 
thy! words, “ Execrable villain;“ eried the noble Ro 
man, „offer thy abominable plopofals to creatifes 
fe chyſelf, and not to me; whit though e % 
the enemies of your 30 , yet thts" e Halt 
ties that bind all mankind, which ſfiould nevt#k 
„ broken: there are duties required from us ini, 
Jas well as in peace: we ihk! not againſt an get 
« innocence, but againſt men; mein Who have uf 
us ill indeed, but yet, whoſe crimes are virtues 
© when compared to thine. Againſt fuck bafe att, 
< let it be my duty to uſe onl Roman arts, — 
4% of valour and of arms.” 80 ſaying, he itr 
ately ordered him to be ftript, his hands ted Thin 
Aim, and, in that i gnominious mariner, to be wf a 
ped into the town by his own ſcholars: This 
rous behaviour in Camillus effected ce 
arms could do; the magiſtrates of the town Imi 
ately ſubmitted to the ſenate, leaving to Catitilhisthe 
conditions of their ſurrender, who only HRT 
ſum of money to fatrsfy his army, and 
them under the protection and into the 8b 
Rome. e 10 2190 
| Notwithſtanding the veneration which th&$iftiis 
. of Camillus had excited abroad, they Teemed'biblittl 
Ft adapted to bring over the reſpect of the tritbblent'til 
bunes at home, as they raiſed ſome reſt yecafiem 
againſt him ever 23 To the char 2—— 
oppoſer of their Intended migration 
Veii, they added that of his ning ene 5 
of the plunder of that city, particularly tio bf 
Bates, for his own uſe, and appointed im 2 dh 
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await the jnOMIRY: of a KNial j hut, en 5 "ye 
He 
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00 

the 

an Wl 254 children, prepared, to, depart, from , 

e had already paſſed as f, 8 0 
W. tendedy, on bis way, and unlamented. „I here he 
, could ſuppreſs bis indignation. no Jonger, but türn- 
WY ing his face to the Capitol, and lifting up his hands 
% 
al 
be 
ve, 
ev 
tel 
ues, 
rh, 
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as far as! gne of tt 


to Heaven, entreated all the Gods, that his country 
might one day be ſenſible of their injuſtice and ingra- 
titude ;, and fo ſaying, he paſt forward to take refuge 
at Ardea, a town at a little diſtance from Rome, where 
he afterwards learned, that he had been fined fifteen, 
hundred aſſes by the tribunes at hom. 
The tribunes were not a little pleaſed with their 
Wl triumph over this great man; but they ſoon had rea- 
en to repent their injuſtice, and to with for the aſ- 
A. filtance of one, who alone was able to protect their 
ear: country from ruin. For now a more terrible, and 
. edoubtable enemy began to make its appearance, 
7 than the Romans had ever yet encountered. The 
e Gauls, a barbarous nation, had about two centuri 
WT before made an irruption from beyond the Alps, and 
kttled in the northern parts of Italy. They had beer 
invited over by the deliciouſneſs oſ the wines, and 
ve ſoftneſs of the climate. Wherever they came, 
tbey diſpoſſeſt the original inhabitants, as they weze 
men of ſuperior courage, extraordinary ſtature, fierce 
in aſpect, barbarous in their manners, and prone. to 
migration. A body of theſe, wild from their ori- 
ginal habitations, were now beſieging Cluſium, a 
aty of Etruria, under the conduct of Brennus, their 
ling. The. inhabitants of Cluſium, frightened at 
acir numbers, and ſtill more at their ſavage appear- 
ace, entreated the aſſiſtance, or, at leaſt, the media: 
. the Romans. _ The 2 15 who, had long 
ae it 4, maxim. | ver to Tctulg a Mag * 
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di ſtrefeil aver wil ictuùſly to end anhalt 
dors tb rt itn «Ea — fomthels wranh 


Pyize; ande - ſlibw(the infutticerofithe iouprienyadt. 
keg r 
the family abi to-mimaye therto 


who Were Tüte u for the field ' thaw the abo 
net. Brennus received them with à degree bf cum 
laiſance, that argu2d but little of the barbarian gan 
deſiring to know the buſineſs of their embaſſy; wa 
inſwered according to their inſtructions, that it wa 
not cuſtomary in Italy, to make war; but on- gu 
grounds of provocation, and that they CR 
what offence the citizens of Cluſrum had gien 
king of the Gauls ? To this Brennus ſt g 
that the rights of valiant men lay in their f 
that the Romans themſelves bad. no right to tbe 
many cities they liad conquered; and 3 
rticular reaſons · oſ reſentment againſb the peoplept 
Cluſium, as they refuſed to part wich- kale lands 
deer des had nenther:hands to; till, nor inhahitauu 
CY — Roman ambaſſadors; whb»weoterbit 
Mile uſe 0 bear the language of atonquerbns for 
while diſſembled their reſentment at this haugheym 
ply ; but, upon entering the beſieged city, inſteaduſ 
acting as ambaſſadors, and forgetful: of their _ 
characters, headed the citizens in a ſally a 
deſiegers. In this combat, Fabius bu 1 
4 Gaul with his own hand, but was diſborench 
while he was diſpoiling him of his armour 1: An 
duct fo unjuſt and unbecoming; excited the roh 
ment of — who, having made his: complajat 
an herald to the ſenate, and finding:ng-nedrels 
immediately broke up the ſiege, and marched au 
with his conquering army directly to Rome. 1101 
- The countries through which the: —— L 
er rapi reſs, ve up all: hopes. of ſafetyin 
15 Ade be bein Serdar ici“ mu 
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Rome, thus deprived of pared for 
erery extremity. The inhabitants endeavoured 40 
hide themſelves in fome of the neighbouring towns, 
or reſolved to await the conqueror's fury, and end 
their lives with the ruin of their native city. Zut, 
more partidularly, the ancient ſenators, and prieſts, 
fuck with a religious enthuſiaſm, on this: oeea ſion, 
reſolved to devote their lives to atone for the erimes 
of the people, and, babited in their robes of ceremo- 
ny, placed themſelves in the Forum, on their ivory 
chairs. The Gauls, in the mean time, were: giving 
r Jooſe to their triumph, in ſharing and enjoying ibo 
plunder of the enetaies camp. Had they immediate» 
y marched to Rome upon gainiug the victory, the 
Capitol itſelf had been taken; but they continued 
tro days feaſting upon the field: of battle, and; with 
barbarous pleaſure, exulting amidſt their flaughter- 
ech enemies. On the third day after the victory, itbe 
ealineſs of which much amazed the Gauls, Brennus 
appeared with all his forces before the city. He: wag 
it firſt much furpriſed to find the gates wide open 
toreceive him, and the walls de ſenceleſs; ſo chat hy 
began to impute the unguarded ſituation of the place, 
toa ſtratagem of the Romans. A ſter proper precaw4 
autons he entered the city, and marching into dhe 
forum, there beheld the ancient ſenators ſitting in 
leit order, obſerving a profound ſilenee, unmoved 
md undaunted. The id habits, the majeſtis 
parity, and the venerable looks ef theſe old mon, 

udo bad ai; in their time borne the higheſt —_ 
9 7 4 0 
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62 DEA ISF O RNHOD HHB) 
the ſha ne pore un enemy antg  FEVESAEs; 
took chem bene e tics, N 
: tg. offer b 6 ork iy Ny, t 

5 wud hath, 4 OWE orth. 
5 Foc 58 50 S 
could, not endure, but liſt ng up 12 — 
Bruck the ſayage to the 1 ue bis — 5 22 
ſignal for general ſlaughter. Papyrius fell fiſt, aud 
all the reſt ſhared his fate, without mere no Et 
tion. Thus the fierce inyaders purſued their laugh. 
ter for three days ſucceſhvely, ons neither, 4 
nor age, and then ſetting fire to the city, burnt ere 
ry houſe to the ground. 
v. C. All the hopes * were enge 
6, Capitol; erery thing without that. fortreſs, u 
304. put an extenſive ſcene of miſery, deſolation, and 
deſpair. Brennus firſt ſummoned it, with threats, toſur- 
render, but in vain; he then reſolved to beſiege it in 
form, and hemmed it round with his army. Never, 
theleſs, the Romans repelled his attempts with grez 
hravery.; deſpair had ſupplied them with, that perſe- 
verance and vigour, which. they ſeemed to. a 
when in proſperity. * 
In the mean while, Brennus carried on the, 15 
with extreme ardour.. He hoped, in time, to ſtay 
the garriſon into a capitulation ; but they, ſenſible af 
his intent, although they were in att | want, can 
ed ſeveral loaves to be thrown into; his camp, to con- 
vince him of the futility of ſuch expectations | 
hopes failing in this, were ſoon after revived, 18 
1 ſome of his ſoldiers came to inform him, that 
I had diſcovered ſome foot ſteps which led up tg. 
1 rock, and by which they ſuppoſed the, Capitol. pugh 
1 be. Fm Accardingly, a choſen . body 45 | 
4 men were ordered by night upon chis dang: 
| vice, which the wth great 1 i 
" molt effected ; —5 were now got Ras 7A 
. Roman centinel Was 
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Attory, when che garriſon $ awaked b the gad 
Ving of ſome" facted gerſe, that had been keßt in 


de temple of Juno. Ihe beſieged ſoon pere 
he imminence of their danger, and each” Mm; 
the weapon he could inſtantiy find, ran to oppoſe the 
aſſailants. Manlius, a 'patricitan of acknowledged 
bravery, was the firſt who exerted all his pon, 7 
and inſpired courage by his example. He boldly 
mounted the rampart, and, at one effort, threw two 
Gauls headlong down the precipice: othets ſoon 
came to his aſſiſtance, and the walls were eleared of 
the enemy, in a ſpace of time ſhorter than that ein- 
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ployed in the recital. — 9 
From this time forward, the hopes of the barbari- 
ans began to decline, and Brennus wiſhed for an op- 
portunity of ratfing the ſiege with credit. His ſol- 
tiers had often conferences with the beſieged, while 
rpon duty, and the propofals for an accommodation 
were wiſhed for by the common men; before the 
chiefs thought of a congreſs. At length the com- 
manders on both ſides came to an agreement, that the 
Gauls ſhould immediately quit the city and tertito- 
ries of Rome, upon being paid a thouſand pounds 
weight of gold. This agreement being confirmed 
by oath on either fide, the gold was brought forth, 
but, upon weighing, the Gauls attempted fraudu- 
lently to kick the beam, of which the Romans com- 
plaining, Brennus infultingly caft his fword "and 
belt into the ſcale, crying out, that the only portion 
ofthe vanquiſhed was to ſuffer. By this reply, the 
Romans ſaw that they were at the victor's mercy; 
and knew it was in vain to expoſtulate againſt any 
conditions he ſhould be pleaſed to impoſe. But in 
this very juncture, and while they were thus debat- | 
1 the Pm it was told them, that Ca- l 

us, their old general, was at the head of a A 
lage army, kaſtening to their relief, 1 
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the p ates of Role. | Carbiſfuda&tdall{ EH bl fac 
| — and cnotiiang tbe | ob a arsaſ 8 
ror roi ny San r — FJ ca 
— * e. chte — 40 2 
being informed, he * old i he thken 
carried back to the Capitol 0 ke has everclagcny); 
cried he, the manner with ne.Rarbage, pi 
% our country, not with gold, but with. iron i,, 
« only that am to make peace, as being the adult 
« of Home. and my ſword alone ſhall purchaſe it. 
Upon this, a battle enſued, in which the Gauls were 
enticely routed ; and ſuch a ſlaughter followed, tha thay 
the Roman territories were ſoon cleared of their iſq; 
midable invaders. Thus, was Rome, by the brauch 
of Camillus cleared of its foͤes. 
The city being one continued heap of ruins er 
cept the Capitol, and the greateſt number of its ſor - 
mer inhabitants having gone to take refuge in Ve, 
the tribunes of the people urged for the remorabeſi 
the poor remains of Rome to Veii, where they might!; 
have. houſes to ſhelter, and walls to — has: 
On · this occaſion, Camillus, attempted to àppeaſe 
them, with all the arts of perſuaſion ; obſeriiingytha 
it was unworthy of them, both as Romans aud, 
men, to deſert the venerable ſeats of their anceſtota p 
where they had been encouraged, by repeated matt n. 
"_— approbation, to remove to; and; qnhabitedii 
which they had conquered, and ——— 
the good fortune of mr itſell. By hes 
— like remonſtrances, he prevailed uponiqhe 
people to go contentedly to ban, and Rome rab“ 
began to rile from its aſnes. b 2136 Þ 
Ve: have already ſcen the havens of: Manlineia' 
deſending the Capitol, and ſaving — laſt remains 
of Rome For this the people were by no nds" 
ungemteſul, having built him an hauſe maar: n 1 
where his valour was ſo conſpicuous, and hsving 
pointed him * ae ne diy daggort. LOW 7 
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ſired ago — — —_— 10 Cymilias> butt bar 
ſovereign off RbaveJ21 thisxxiewthe 3abokred; tf; 
ingtatiaté hi mſelf? with ithe bpaid>bthesi! 
and vai led ut che putriciaus, whom hercxiets 
their oppreſfors. !'The ſenate was hin, 
diſeoutſes or his:defigns; and created Cornelius Ca- 
ſus dictator, with a view to curb the ambition pf - 
Manlius. The dictator ſoon finiſhed an expedition 
zzainſt the Volſcians, by à victory; and upon fus- 
return, called Manlius to an account, for his o 
duct. Manlius, however, was too much the dar- 
ling of the populace, to be affected by the power! of 
Coſſus, who was obliged to lay down his office, aud 
Manlius was carried from comſinement in triumph 
through the city. T bis ſucceſs only ſerved to en- 
lame his ambition. He now began to talk of a dirt 
hon of the lands among the people; inſinuated that 
there ſhould be no d ĩſtinctions in the fate 3randy ts 
tire weight to his diſcourſes, always a ed at che 
head of a large body of the dregs of the hh 
bis lar had made bis followers. © The city be- 
ing thus filled with ſedition and clamour the ſenate 
dad recourſe to another expedient, and to oppoſe the 
power of Camillus to that of the demagogue. Ca- 
millus accordingly being made one of the [military -- 
tribunes, appointed Manlius a day to anſwer for his 
life. The place in which he was tried was neat the 
apitol, where, when he was aceuſed of ſedition and / 
of aſpiring at ſovereignty, he only turned his eyes 
and, pointing thither, put them in mind of what be 
tad there done for his country- The multitude, 
mole compaſſion or whoſe juitice ſeldom ſpringe 
hom rational motives, refuſed to condemn! him, 
vaile he pleaded in ſight of the Capitol; but when e 
Ts brought from thence to the Peteline grove, und 
bete the Capitol was no longer to be ſeen, they 
wdeamed him to be thrown! hradlong from tha 
aa rock. Thus, the place which had been the 
theatre 


theatre of bis glory, became that of 
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From the wars of the Samnites and: h 


conqueſts. They accordingly - turned abe 
againſt the Samnites, : a people about am; 


bines, and inhabiting a large tract of ſoutberm iu 
Fbhigh at this day makes a conſidetable wn 
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puniſhimeit 
lam His houſe, bie 
had been ſecretly carried on, vas ordered to bemei 
to the ground, and his family were dorbidden ever al. 
tec to aſſume the name of Manlius. . EA: 5turigid 
In this manner thereſore, the Meese 
dually forward, with a mixture of turbulence and 
ſuperſtition within their walls, and ſucceſsful enter 
prizes without. With what an implicit [obedience 
they ſubmitted to their pontiffs, we have already ſom 
in many inſtances; and how far they might be im- 
pelled, even to encounter death itſelf, at their com 
mand, will evidently appear from the behaviour 
4 about this time; who, upon the openinę 
2. of a gulph in the Forum, which theaugursat 
39 firmed, would never cloſe up till the moſt preci- 
ous- things i in Rome were thrown into itz” this beroi 
man leaped. with his horſe and armour boldly in 
the midit, ſaying, that nothing was more truly . 
luable. than patriotiſm and military. virtuc. I 
gulph, ſay the hiſtorians, cloſed immediately up 
D 
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Pyrrhus, to the begigning of the 2 
when the Romans firſt went out of lage ol 


T dn 
HE Romans having now 5 over the 
Sabines, the Etrurians, the Latins, the Hemicie s 
Aqui, and the Volſcians, began to look for gre 


miles eait from the city, —— 
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kingdonr.of Naples. Valerius Corvus and Cornetus 
were the t” onfauls,'no'whoſtchre it fir ſt ſEl th mas 
nage this dreadſul eonrention between the tival Rates. 
Valerius was one of the greateſt commander of 
his time; he was furnamed Corvus, from a ſtrange 
circumſtance of being aſſiſted by a crow in a ſingle 
combat, in which he fought and killed a Gaul, of a 
gigantic ſtature.  'To his colleague's care it was con- 
ſigned to lead an army to Samnium, the enemies ca- 
pital, while Corvus was ſent to relieve Capua, the 
capital of the Campanians. Never was eaptain 
more fitted for command than he. To an habit na- 
turally robuſt and athletic, he jointed the gentleft 
manners; he was the fierceſt, and yet the moſt good - 
mtured man in the army; and, vhile the meaneſt 
centinel was his companion, no man kept them more 
ſtrictly to their duty; but what completes his charae · 
ter, he conſtantly endeavoured to preſerve” his digrtt- 
ties, by the fame arts by which he gained them. 
Such ſoldiers as the Romans then were, hardened by 
their late adverſity; and led on by ſuch à general, 
vere unconquerable The Samnites were the braveſt 
men they ever yet encountered, and the contention 
between the two nations, was managed on both fides 
with the moſt determined reſolution. But the ſor · 
tune of Rome prevailed; the Samnites at length fled, 
wercing, that they were not able to withſtand” the 
herce looks and the fire-darting eyes of the Romans, 
The other conſul, however, was not at firſt ſo for · 
tun2te; for having unwarily led his army into a de- 
lle, he was in danger of being cut off, had not De- 
us, a tribune of the army, poſſeſſed himſelf of an 
bill x hich commanded the enemy; ſo that the Sam- 
tes being attacked on either ſide, were defeated 
ruh great ſlaughter; not jeſs than thirty thouſand of 
tem being left dead upon the field of battle. 
Dometime after this victory, the ſoldiers who were 
Exioned at Capua mutiaying, forced Quintivs, = 
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old 60 e (Hier, who vis theh, Kelche "gt i 
the © 1 8755 "to he their leader; e omg a 
their rage, mere than their general, 2 
eiglit! mi! s of the eity. 
moſt at the tes, not a little pf 1 th 1 
who me tely created Valerius Corvus,  diftator 
and ſent him forth with another army to 0 
them The two armies were now dr ha g inſt 
each other, while fathers and ſons behel Ives 
prepared to eugage in oppoſite cauſes. - rn others 
neral but Corvus would, perhaps, have brought ths 
civil war to an extremity ; but he knowing his info 
ence among the ſoldiery, inſtead of going ANY 
meet the mutineers in an hoſtile manner, went wk 
the moſt cordial frrendſhip to embrace and 05 
ſtulate with his old acquaintances. His conduct 
the deſired effect. Quintius, as their ſpeaker, only 
dzfred to have their d-fcAion from their duty ſor- 
given; and as ſor himſelf, as he was itmocent ;of 
their conſpiracy, he had no reaſon to follict pardon 
for his offences. T hus, this defeRtion, which at firf 
threatened ſuch dangers to Rome, was EPR 
the prudence and moderation of à prneral, 
ambition it was to be gentle to his friends, andfor: 
widable only to his enemies. * 


A war between the Romans and the Latins 

<4 ſoon after, but as their habits, arms, 

guage, were the ſame, the moſt exact diſcy 15 5 
neceſſary, to prevent confuſion in the e 

Orders, thereiore, were ifſued by Manſius, t e Con- 
ſy), that no ſoldier ſhould leave his ranks upon what 
ever provocation; and that be ſliould be certainly 
put to death, who ſhould offer to do otherwiſe. Win 
kheſe in junctions, both armies were drawn 0 
ara and ready to Begin, when, Meas. the g 
ral of the enemies.cavalry, puſhed. for 1 5 
lines, and: challenged 2by Eraght ig. 

atm, to fingle combat? For bone 85 Une 
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ters ed Nah us, the con ul 5 f burn'- 
7 with fHarhe, tb ſet the whote body of the Roms 
iulmidate, 'bvfly fingled out 48 inſt his adverſary. 
The ſoldiers on both fides, for à while, ſuſpended 
the general | engagement, to be ſpectators be this 
kerce encounter. The two champions drove their 
borſes againſt each other with great violence: Mett- 
vs wounded his adverfary's horſe in the neck; but 
Manlius, with better fortune, killed that of Metius. 
The Latin being thus fallen to the ground; for a 
while attempted to fupport himſelf upon his ſhield ; 
but the Roman followed his Vows "wt with fo much 
force, that he laid him dead, as he was endeavour- 
mg to riſe ; and then deſpoiling him of his armonr, 
returned in triumph to the conſul, his father's tent, 
where he was- preparing and giving orders relative 
to the engagement. Howſoever he might have been 


applauded by his fellow- ſaldiers, being as yet doubt: 


ful of the reception he ſhould find from his father, he 
ame, with heſitation, to lay the enemy's ſpoils at his 
Feet, and with a modeſt air inſinuated, that what he 
did, was entirely from a ſpirit of hereditary virtue. 
But he was ſoon dreadfully made ſenſible of his error, 
when his father, turning away, ordered him to he 
led publicly forth before the army. There being 
brought forward, the conſul, with a ſtern 8 
nance, and yet x ich tears, ſpoke as follows: ie 
* Manlius, as thou haſt regarded neither the 5 15 
« of the conſaltſhip, not the commands of t 
© ther ; as thou” haſt deſtroyed milita „Ae hne, 
and ſet a pattern of diſobedience by thy example, 
* thou has reduced me to the deplorable extręmity 
* of ſacrificing my fon or my country. But let us 
not heſitate iu "this dreadful alternative; 1 thouſand 
* fires were well loſt in ſuch à cauſe : nor do Ithink, 
* that tho thyfelf wilt refuſe to die, when thy: coun» 
* Up is to rp the advabitage of thy | buffer wings. Qs, 
3 T3 


» DRMHTLG PORNIOMOMRY O 
ligtot, 5 bim, and let his denth be et futte 
« example; be 8 ſtruck witlilhon 


ror. at this unnstual mandate; fear; for uU 
kept them in ſuſpenſe; but when they ſow itheir 
young champion's bead ſtruck off, and his bel 
ſtreaming upon the ground, they could no fonge 
contain their execrations, and their groans Hi 
dead body was carried forth without the camp, and 
being IN with the ſpoils of the vatiquiſhed 
ae „ Was duries with all: the pomp of Ur, 
diſtreſs. .. | 240 
In che mean time, che battle joined ü ma 
fury; and as the two armies had often foupht;witkr 
the ſame leaders, they combated with all the aim 
ſity of a civil war. Ihe Latins chiefly depended 
their bodily ſtrength ; the Romans, on cher inving; 
ble courage and conduct. Forces fo nearly matched, 
mer only to require the protection of their deities, 
Peg the ſcale of victory; and, in fact, theaugurs 
foretold, that whatever part of the Roman army 
5 be diſtreſt, the commander of that part ſhoull 
devote himſelf for his country, and die as a'facrifice 
to the immortal gods. Manlius commanded be 
right wing; and Decius led on the leſt. Both his 
fought, tor ſome time, with doubtful ſucceſs, as theilt 
courage was equal; but, after a time, the left wing 
of the Roman army began to give ground. It was 
then that Decius, who commanded there, reſolyed io 
devote himſelf for his country, and to offet᷑ his own 
life, as an atonement to ſave his army. Thus de- 
termined, he called out to Manlius with a loud voice, 
and demanded his inſtructions, as he was the chief 
pontiff, how to devote himſelf, and the form of the 
words he ſhould uſe. By his directions, therefore, 
being cloathed in a long robe, his head covered; and 
his arms ſtretched forward, ſtanding. upon a javelin, 
he devoted himſelf to the celeſtial and infertial Lan 


5 the c fer of Rome. Then arming kimſelß) a0 
mounting 
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gounting on horfebaek; he drove fur lduſly into the 


mit ol tlie ene mies, carrying terroꝶ and earifterha- 
tion Wherever het came, till he felt :corered with 
wounds. In the mean time (the Roman arm ch 
ieced his devouting himſelf in this manner; as uf Af 
ſucance of ſucceſs : nor was the ſuperſtition of the 
Latins leſs powerfully influenced by his reſolution, a 
total rout k2gan to enſue; the Romans preſſed them 
on every fide, and ſo great was the carnage, that 
ſcarce a fourth part of the enemy ſurvived the defeat. 
This was the laſt battle of any conſequence, that the 
Latins had with the Romans; they were forced to 
beg a peace upon hard conditions, and two years af- 
er, their ſtrongeſt city, Pædum, being taken, they 
were brought under an entire ſubmiſſion to the Ro- 
man power. Finne 
c. . 4 ſignal diſgrace which the Romans ſuſtained 

about this time in their conteſt with theSamnites, 
#31 made a pauſe in their uſual good fortune, and 
turned the ſcale for a while, in the enemies favour. 
The ſenate having denied the Samnites peace, Pontius, 
weir general, was reſolved to gain by ſtratagem, what 
he had frequently loſt by force: Accordingly, lead- 
ing his army into a defile, called Claudium, and tak- 
ing poſſeſſion of all its outlets, he ſent ten of his ſol- 
diers, habited like ſhepherds, with directions to 
throw themſelves in the way the Romans were to 
march, Exactly to his wiſhes, the Roman conſul 
met them, and taking, them for what they appeared, 
demanded the route the Samnite army had taken: 
key, with ſeeming indifference, replied, that they 
were gone to Luceria, a town in Apulia, and were 
then actually beſieging it. The Roman general, not 
lulpecting the ſtratagem that was laid againſt him, 
marched directly by the ſhorteſt road, which lay 
through the defiles, to relieve the city ; and was not 
undeceived, till he ſa his army ſurrounded, and 
blocked up on every ſide. Pontius, thus having the 
"lots Romans 
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they were obliged to call in the aſſiſtance of a ſotriga 


body of three thouſand men, under de c 
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he ge 
— — — that they 
ſhould quit the territories of the 


—ů rs 5 continued to live upon terms 


former con The Romans were confiraing 
to ſubmit to this 1 inious treaty, and marchel 


into Capua diſarmed, half. naked, and barning with 
a deſtre of retrieving their loſt honour; When the 
army arrived at Rome, the whole city was moſt fur 
-prikngly afflicted at their ſhameful return; nothing 
but grief and reſentment was to be ſeen; and the hal 
= was put into mourning. 
ut this was a tranſitory calamity, the Nate ht 
ſuffered a diminution of its glory, but not of- it 
Power. The war was carried on as uſual, for. many 
years; the power of the Samnites declining ever 
day, while that of the Romans gathered freſh cont. 
dence from every victory. Under the conduct d 
Papyrius Curſor, who was at different times conkil 
and dictator, repeated triumphs were gained. Fabi- 
us Maximus alſo had his ſhare in the glory of con- 
quering them; and Decius, the ſon of that Decius, 
whom we ſaw devoting himſelf for his country, about 
forty years before, followed the example of his no- 
ble father, and, ruſhing into the midſt of rhe enemy, 
faved the lives of his countrymen with the loſs of hi 
be Samnites being us driven to the moſt extreme 
diſtreſs, as they were unable to defend themicives, 


power, and have recourſe to Pyrrhus, king — 
rus, to ſave them from impending ruin. 
king of great courage, ambition, and power, had 
ways kept the example of Alexander, his great p- 
deceſſor, before his eyes, promiſed- to come to thei 
aſſi ſtance; and, in the mean time, difpatche& over? 
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nens, | 
long behind; but foow-fterrpar avian ith 

fand horſe, — on 


2 . p in ˖ 
three thou | 
trenty elephants; in which-the commanders: 

eat conſidence: How - 


ever only a ſmall part of theſe. great preparation ar- 
fired in Italy with him, for manxyof his ſhips were 
diſperſed, and ſome were totally loſt in a tempeſt. 
Upon his arrival at Farentum; his firſt care was to 
reform the people he came to ſuccuur for obſert ing a 
total difſolution of manners in this jusurious city, 
and that the inhabitants were rather occupied wich 
the pleaſures of | bathing; feaſting, and dancing, 
than the care of preparing for war, he gave orders to 
have all their places of public entertainment ſhut up, 
and that they ſhould be reſtrained in al ſuch amuſe- 
ments as rendered foldiers unfit for battle. In the 
mean time, the Romans did all that | 
ſyzbelt, to oppoſe ſo formidable an enemy and tie 
conſul Linus was ſent with a numerous army ſo 
merript his progreſs. Pyrrhus, though his-whdle 
amy was not yet arrived, drew out to mect hin; 
but previouſly - ſent an ambaſfador, defiring to: be 
rermitted to mediate between the Romans and the 
people of Tarentum. To this Lævinus returned for 
miwer, that he neither eſteemed him as a mediator, 
nor feared him as an enemy; and then leading the 
mbaſador throuzh the Roman camp defired him to 
Merve diligently what he ſaw, and to r the re- . 
kr to his maſter.” In conſequence. of this, bath 
*mes approaching, pitched their tents in ſight ot 
th other, upon the oppoſite banks: of the river 
Lyris, Pyrrhus was abways extremely careful in di- 
dein g the ſituation of his own camp. and in obſesv- 
oy that of the enemy. lt was there, that walking 
Lig the banks of the river, and ſurveying the Bo- 
dag method of uncampiug, he was heard to e, 
f E „ Ahat 
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a was brought together. n 1 0 As i 
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| Impetuaity that marked his inexperience, 
for paſſing the river, where it was fordable ; "and th 
 advanced-guard having attempted to op; "oſs him fh 
vai, was obliged to retire to the main body of the 
Pyrihus being aporiſed of the 12 1 
e at firſt hoped to cut off their cavalry,. be 
they could be reinforced b the foot, that wer 
not as yet got over, and led on in perſon 1 
body of horſe againſt them. The R toman' Jegiou 
having, with much difficulty, advanced acroſs. th 
river, the engagement became general; the Greg 
fought with a conſciouſneſs of their former fam 
- and the Romans with a defire of gaining freſh glog 
mankind had never before ſeen two. ſuch” different 
diſciplined armies oppoſed to each other, nor is it i 
this day determined, whether the Greek phalanx 
the Roman legion were preferable. The combi 
was long in ſuſpenſe; the Romans had even timd 
repulſed the enemy, and were as often driyen; bid 
themſelves ; but at leneth, while the ſuecels ſeen 
doubtful, Pyrrhus ſent his elephants into the midltg 
the engagement, and theſe turned the ſcale of viele 
in his favour. The Romans, who had never 182 
ſeen creatures of ſuch magnitude, were terrifigd 
only with their intrepid herceneſs, but the calle 
that were built upon their backs, filled; with. arme 
men. It was then that Pyrrhus faw the 7 Was. 
oh; and ſending: in his Theſlalian: cavaby | 
charge the enemy BY diſorder, the rout berame's 
netal.” {A Greadful =O of the Kos Fa | 
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nes Bets aud Fyrchus 
Ion 1 gh Qu | 5 7 ſuch vic Vamos 
1 ruin his w 5 arm. b PEER. | 175 he 
walked to view Bs ir RE nec hal 
earding with letale the bodies 
Fbich were ſlain: upon, ſeeing. them er . with th t heir 
xounds before à their countenauces, even in 4: 
parked with noble reſolution, and a. ſternneſ 8. 
wed him into reſpect. ; he was heard to. ery out, in 
xe true ſpirit ok a military adventurer, “, O. with 
with what eaſe could 1 conquer.the world, 1. 
| 10 Romans for kleene or had _ me, on a their, 
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ever he thought proper. 


retire to their camp, leaving ſix thouſand men j 
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„ done.“ 
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ceived this celebrated old man with great kinda 
and, willing to try how far fame had been juſt in 
favour, offered him rich preſents; which, hope 
the Roman refuſed. The day after, he was Gel 
of examining the equality of his temper, and orden 
one of his elephants to be placed behind the tape 


which, upon a ſignal given, raiſed its trunk 200 


the ambaſſador's head, at the ſame time uſing ol 
arts to intimidate him. But Fabricius, with a cout 
tenance no way changing, ſmiled upon the king 
obſerving, that he looked with an equal eye on 4 
'terrors of this day, as he had upon the-aHlaremer 
of the preceding. Pyrrhus, pleaſed to find ſom 
virtue in one he had conſidered as a barbarian, wil 
willing to grant him the only favour which he knellih 
could make him happy: he 1eleaſed the fle 
priſoners, entruſting them to Fabricius alone, 
his promiſe, that, in caſe the ſenate were determii e 
to continue the war, he might reclaim them-wha 
17. C, By this time the Roman army was ent 
' —* vered from its late defeat, and Sulpicius ail 
474 Decius, the conſuls for the following me 
were placed at its head. The panic which had ils i 


merly ſeized it from the elephants, now bega“: 
wear of : and bath armies met near the city 


lum, both pretty nearly equal in numbers, bei 
about forty thoutand ſtrong; and here again, agen 


long and obſtinate fight, the Grecian difcipiſed t 


prevailed. The Romans, being preſſed en croſs. 
tide, particularly by the elephants, were . obliged: i 


upon the field of battle. But the enemy had nog 


- reaſon to boaſt of their triumph, as they hadi 
thouſand ſlain; fo that Pyrrhus replied to one df 


ſoldiers, who was congratulating him upon bis 
tory, One ſuch triumph more, and 1 fhall bel 
G + -:: 967 Ws 
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This battle finiſhed the campaign the next ſeaſon 
gn with equal, vigour on both ſides, Pyrthus 
wing: received new ſuccours from home. While 
de two armies, were approaching, and yet but at a 
nall diſtance from each, other, a letter was brought 
d old Fabricius, the Roman nam. from the king's 
ylician, importing, that, for a proper reward, he 
zould take him off by poiſon, and thus rid the Ro- 
uns of a powerful enemy and a, dangerous war. 
Pbcicius felt all the, hone(t indignation at this baſe 
ropoſal, that was conſiſtent with his former charac- 
er, he communicated it to his colleague, and in- 
unlly gave it as his opinion, that Pyrrhus ſhould 
e intormed of the treachery that was plotted againſt. 
im. Accordingly, letters were diſpatchcd for that 
burpoſe, informing Pyrrhus of the affair, and al- 
doing the unfortunate. choice of bis friends and, 
vemics, That he had truſted and promoted mur- 
leres, while he carried his reſentment againſt the 
penerous aud the brave. Pyrrhus now began e 
at theſe bold barbarians were by degrees ſchooled, 
into rehnement, and would not ſuffer him to be 
their ſuperior. even in generoſity :, he received che 
neſſage with as much amazement at their candour, 
& indignation; at his phyſician's; treachery. Ad- 
* micable Fabricius !“ cried he, “ it would. be as 
n eaſy to turn the ſun from its courſe, as thee from. 
. the paths of honour.” Then making the roper, 
enquiry amongſt his ſervants, and having diſcover- 
el the treaſon, he ordered his phyſician to be execut- 
d. However, not to be outdone. in magnanimity, 
ke immediately ſent to Rome all his priſoners with; 
Put ranſom, and again deſired to negotiate a peace. 
The Romans, on the other hand, refuſed him peace, 
but upon the ſame. conditions they had offered be; 
ore, At | a ae, 
do that, aſter an interyal.of two years, Pyrthus, 
hing encreaſed his army by new levies, ſent one 
c E part 
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Tolkel'to leave Italy, where he found only delpertt 
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art ob his armꝝ to oppoſe the mareh of Lentuhigs Bll, 
Roman conlub, Wbife he himſcif went Ito e 
rius Dentatus the other in command,Nbefarehis wil: 
leuaue could come. up. His prinripab aim was; 
ſupriſe, the enemy by night ; but upfortynaely pa 
ing through woods, and his lights failing him 
men Joſt their way, ſo that at the approach of mon Will; 

| 


ing, he ſaw himſelf in ſight of the Roman camp, wit 
the-euemy drawn out ready to receive him I 
vanguard of both armies ſoon met, in which the R 
maus had the advantage. Soon after a general en- 
gagement-enſuing, Pyrrhus finding: the balanee gf 
the victory turning ſtill againſt him, had one, mine 
recourſe to his elephants.. T heſe,. howeverg: 
Romans were then too well acquainted with toe 
any vain terrors from; and having found that iy 
was the moſt effectual means to-'repel-themy;thet 
cauſed a number of balls to be made, compoſed gig 
arid roſin, which were thrown" againſt cem ag thy 
approached the ranks. The elephant thus{ tenz 
ed furious by the flame, and ag boldly appoley 
the ſoldiers,. could no longer be brought on-y butt 
back upon their own army, bearing down, the 
and filliog all places with terror and ce 
Thus victory, at length, declared in favour iif 
Rome: Pyrrhus, in vain, attempted: to Fogntif 
flight and flaughter of his troops; he loſt ho 
twenty-three thouſand of his beſt ſoldiers, ut 
camp was alſo taken. This ſerved as anew-deſſon 
the Romans, who were ever open to improvement 
they had formerly pitched their tents without order; 
but by this new capture, they were taught to mes 
fure out their ground, and _— the whole with 
trench; ſo that many of their ſucceeding vidtonts 
are to be aſcribed to their improved method of er 
camping. | 
Pyrrhus thus finding all hopes fruitleſs, he , 
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COMMON W BAT TF OF HOME. 50 
demles and Taithlefs allies rf .acootinglyy! alt 
wether che Lurem ines, ie vονE ih the 
tad receivect aſſurances from Giteceh of ſpredyꝰ uſ 
ſtztice; and deſiring them to uult the erent with 
tranquillity, the night“ following embarked. bis 
oops, and returned undiſturbed into bis tiative 
kingdom with the remains of his ſhattered forces; 
ſaving a garriſon in Tarentum merely to fave-ap- 
ptarances, and, in chis manner ended the war with - 
Pyr hus, after fx years continuance.” . 
As for the poor luxurious Parentines,'/ who-were 
the original promoters of this war, they ſoon began 
to find a worſe enemy in the garriſon that was left 
for their defence, than in the Romans who attacked 
them from without. The hatred between them and 
Milo, who commanded their citadeFfor Pyrthus, was 
become fo great, that nothing but the feat of their old 
inveterate enemies, the Romans, could equal it. In 
his diſtreſs they applied to the Carthaginians, Who 
with' a large ſleet came and blocked up the port af 
Tarentum; fo that this unfortunate people, onde 
fimous through Italy Yor their refinements and plea- 
ſures, now faw themielves contended for: by three 
efferent armies, without the choice of a conqueror. 
At length, however, the Romans found means to 
bing over the garriſon to their intereſt ; > after 
Wich, they eaſily became maſters of the city, an 
enioliſhed its walls} grunting che inhabitants tiborry 
ad protection. 26 19V13% ai! Nets 388 2 
aim d: 1299 14% 2117102190 
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Fign!' the! beginning g of the fil Punic , war to the be. 
ginning of the ſecond, when the Romans ben 
r powerſul by ſea. 3 

Nui al to ell. Coos 
. E Romans having 4 all rival pretens 
tons at home, began to pant after foreign congquelts, 

Ihe Carthaginians were at that time in poſſeſſion of 

che greateſt part of Sicily, and, like the Roma, 

only wanted an opportunity of embroiling the natives, 
in order to become maſters of the whole ifland, 

This opportunity at length offered. Hieroa king &f 

Syracuſe, one of the ſtates of that iſland, Which wis 

as yet unconquered, entreated their aid againſt the 

Mamertines, a little people of the ſame country, aul 

they ſent him ſupplies both by ſea and land, Ihe 

Mamertines, an the other hand, to ſhield off impend 

ing ruin, put themfel ves a the protection of 


442-3% ind 


tines werthy of the name of allies, lasted of pro. 
telling to alfiſt them, boldly declared war againſt 
Carthage; alledg ing as a reaſon, the aſſiſtance Which 
Carthage had lately ſent to the ſouthern. parts of katy 
againſt the Romans. In this manner a War was de- 
clared. between theſe two powerful ſtates, both groun 
too great to continue patient ſpectators of each oihen 
encreaſe. | 

Carthage, a colony of the Phcenicians, was bulk 
on the coaſt of Aſrica, near the place where Tunis 
now ſtands, about an hundred and tlurty- ſeven qe Wn. 
before the foundation of Rome. As it had been 
long growing into E ſo it had extended its d0» n 
minions all along the coaſts. But its chief ſtrength r. 


Jay in its fleets and commerce: thus circumſtanced, W'ri 
- thee ve 


theſe two great powers began what is called the firſt 
Punic war. The Carthaginians, ꝓoſſeſſed of gold 
and filver, which might be exhauſted ;, the Romans 
famous for perſeverance, patriotiſm, and pover- 
ty, which ſeemed to gather ſtrength by every de- 
feat. 103 7 T7 A . ; F 
But there ſeemed to be an inſurmountable obſtacle 
to the ambitious views of Rome, as they had no 
fleet, or at leaſt what deſerved. that title; while 4 
Carthaginians had the entire command at. fea, and 
kept all the maritime towns under obedience. In 
ſuch a ſituation, any people but the Romans would 
have reſted contented, under diſadvantages which. 
nature ſeemed to have impoſed ; but nothing could 
conqueror or intimidate them. They began to ap- 
ply themſelves to maritime affairs; and, though 
without ſhipwrights to build, or ſeamen to navigate 
a fleet, they reſolved to ſurmount every obſtacle with 
flexible perſeverance. | A Carthaginian veſſel hap- 
pened to be in a ſtorm driven aſhore, and this was 
luthcient to ſerve as a model. The conſul Duillius 
was the firſt who ventured to ſea with his new con- 
ſtructed armament; and, though far inferior to the 
enemy in the management of his fleet, yet he gained 
the firſt naval victory, the Carthaginians loſing ſifty 
of their ſhips, and the undiſturbed ſovereignty of the 
ſea, which they valued more. | Lb 
But the conqueſt of Sicily, was only to be obtain; 
tuned by humbling the power of Carthage at home. 
For this reaſon, the ſenate reſolved to carry the- war 
mo Africa itſelf, and accordingly they ſent Regulus 
ad Maulius, with a fleet a three hundred ſail, to 
mate the invaſion. - Regulus was reckoned the moſt _ 
wuſummare warrior that Rome could then produce; 
nd a profeſſed example of frugal ſeverity. His pa- 
niotiſm was {till greater than his temperance ; all the 
Pte paſſions ſeemed extinguiſhed in him, or they 
were all [allo ved up in one great ruling affection, 
24 | - * a 
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were diſperſed, and fifty - ſour of their veſſels taken! 
be conſequence of this victory was an immediate 
deſcent upon the coaſts of Africa, and the enptufe tt 
the city Clupea; together with twenty thouſand men 
who were made 'prifoners of war. 0 
Ihe ſenate being informed of theſe great ſucceſs 
and applied to for freſh inſtructions, com nianted* 
Manlius back to Italy, in order to ſuperintend the bi. 
ctlian war; and directed that Regulus Thould*rown 
tinue in Africa, to proſecute his victories there. 
A battle enſued, in which Carthage u as obe 
more defeated; and ſome of its beſt troops were dt 
off. This freſh victory contributed to thröw hen 
imo the utmoſt deſpair; more than eighty of eit 
towns ſubmitted to the Romans. In this Uilifely" 
the Carthaginians, deſtitute of generals àt Home- 
were obliged to ſend to Lacedemon, offering the! 
command of their armies to Xantippus, a general" 
great expe: ience, who undertook to conduct them. 
This general began by giving the magiftratespro-" 
per inſtructions for levying their men: he ffife@ 
them, that their armies were hitherto "overthrown," 
dot by the ſtrength of the enemy; but by the 
ignorance of their oun' generals; he therefore onlf* 
required a ready obedience to his orders; and aur 
them of an eaſy victory. The whole car 
MY 29 81 & ou | 
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COMMONYW HHR ROE. 5g; 
ande more HN d HD Heſpomlence, by the HN! 
ions of 1 8 Manger; nnd n, re h/ 
grew 309: nge hia, aa thei ſpiris aha. Cr, 
dan genergh wiſhecb to exeite lin them; for ei ben? 
he.ſaw them, hug gipedor thoengagaments Re gg! 
{ylly took che field. The. Lacgdemonian made ia 
molt ſkilful diſpoſition, of his forces 3 he placed. his 
calry in the wings; he diſpoſeil = alaphancs at, 
proper intervals, behiud the line of che .beavy-armed: 
infantry ; and, bringing up the light- armed troops 
before, he ordered them to retire through the line gt 
inſantty, aſter they had diſcharged; their weapons. 
At length both armies engaging, alter a. long and ob- 
ſinate reſiſtance, the Romaus were overthtown will 
cheadful ſlaughter 3 the greateſt part of their atmy. 
being deſtroyed, and Regulus himſelf taken pri- 
ſoner. Several other diſtreſſes of the Romans fol- 
lowed ſoon after this. They loſt their whole fleet in 
a ſtorm; and Agrigentum, their principal town ju. 
Sicily, was taken by Karthalo, the Carthaginian 
general, They undertook to build a new- fleet, 
which alſo ſhared, the fate of the former; the ma-: 
tiners, as yet unacquainted with: the, Mediterranean 
ſbores, drove it upon quickſands; and, ſoon aſter, 
the greateſt, part periſhed in a ſtorm. mn. 
Mean time, the Cafthaginians, being thus ſucceſs, 
yl, were deſirous of a nezy treaty for peace, hoping 
to have better terms than thoſe. inſiſted upon by, Rei 
pulus.. For this purpoſe they ſuppoſed, that he, 
hom they had now for four years. kept in a dungeon. 
conhned and chained, wbuld be a proper ſolicitor, . 
It was expected, that, being wearied with. impri- 
ment and bondage, he would gladly. endeayour,, 
to perſuade his countrymen to a diſcontinuance of ahe 
dar, ich only, prolonged | his «captivity: He was- 
acendingly ſent lith. their ambaſſadors ta Rome,, but 
Wiz promiſe, previouſly; exacted from him, ere 
Arn in cale of being unſucceſsful, He ragen 
TR 1 | given 
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given to underſtand, that his life depended wpon'the; 
ſucceſs of his negociation. To vo! enden th fin 
M hen this old general, together with theambafh. 
dors of Carthage, approached Rome; numbers of his 
friends came out to meet and congratulate his return 
Their acclamations reſounded through the city; but 
Regulus refuſed, with ſettled melancholy, to enter 
the gates. It was in vain that he was entfeated on 
every ſide to viſit once more his little dwelling, and 
ſhare in that joy which his return had inſprred, He 
perſiſted in * that he was now but a flave be- 
Jonging to the Carthaginians, and unfit to partake in 
the liberal honours of his country. The ſenate a. 
ſembling without the walls, as uſual, to give audi- 
ence to the ambaſſadors, Regulus opened his com- 
miſſion as he had been directed by the Carthaginian 
council, and their ambaſſadors ſeconded his propo- 
fals. The ſenate were, by this time, themſelyes 
weary of a war, which had been protracted above 
eight years, and were no way difinclinable td 4 
peace. It only remained for Regulus himſelf to zie 
his opinion, who, when it came to his turn to ſpeab 
to the ſurprize of all the world, gave his voice ſot 
continuing the war. So unexpected an adviee not: 
little diſturbed the ſenate: they pitied, as well as ad- 
mired a man who had uſed ſuch eloquence againſt tus; 
private intereſt, and could : conclude upon a meas 
ſure which was to terminate in his ruin. But be 
ſoon relieved their embarraſment by breaking off the 
treaty, and by riſing in order to return to his bonds 
and' confinement. It was in vain that the ſenateand 
all his deareſt friends entreated his ſtay; he ſtill te- 
refſed their ſolicitations. Marcia his wife, with 
ber little children, filled the city with her laments 
tions, and vainly entreated to be permitted to ſeł 
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1 him: he ſtill obſtinately perſiſted in keeping his pro hl 
48 miſe ; and, though ſufficiently appriſed of che wr. Bi v 
| tdres that awaited his return, without embracing u a 


"i eps family, 


COMMONWBR AUTH OF 'ROME, 8% 
family,” or x | 
with the ambaſſadors for Carthage. 9999 T1070 ; 

Nothing cord equal the fury and the diſappoint- 
ment of the Carthaginians, when they were inform - 
ed by their ambatfadors; that Regulus, inſtead of 
tinuing the war. They accordingly prepared to 


puniſh his conduct with the. mot ſtudied tortures. 


Firſt, his eye-lids were cut off, and then he was fe- 
manded to priſon. He was, after ſome days, again 
brought out and expoſed with his face oppoſite the 
burning ſun. At laſt, when malice was fatigued 
with ſtudying all the arts of torture, he was put 
into a barrel ſtuck' full of nails that pointed in- 
wards, and in this painful poſition he continued till 
he died. e * um vin 
Both ſides now took up arms with more than for- 
mer animoſity. At length the Roman perſeverance 
was crowned with fucceſs, one victory followed on: 


the back of another. Fabius Buteo, the conſul; once 


more ſhewed them the way to naval victory, by de- 
ſeating a large ſquadron of the enemies ſhips; but 
Lutatius Catulus gained a victory ſtill more complete, 
in which the power of Carthage ſeemed totally de- 
ſtroyed at ſea, by the loſs of an hundred and twenty 
ſhips according to the ſmalleſt computation. This loſs 
brought the Carthaginians to ſue for peace, which 
Rome thought proper to grant; but, ſtill inflexible in 
ts demands, exacted the fame conditions which Re- 
gulus had formerly offered at the gates of Carthage. 
Theſe were, that they ſhould lay down a thoufand 
ents of filver, to defray the charge of the war; and 
mould pay two thouſand two hundred more, in ten 


years time: that they ſhould quit Sicily, with all ſuch - 


lands as they poſſeſſed near it: that they ſhould 
never make war againſt the allies of Rome, or come 
vith any veſſels of war within the Roman domi nions: 
ad laflly, that all their priſoners and deſerters _— ; 


taking leave! of this! friends the departeg 
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T HE 8 nde W Carthagiair 
ans and Romans, a — peace enſued, and, in 
about ſix years after, the temple of Janus was ſhut fa 
the ſecond time ſince the foundation: of (the; city; 
The Romans being thus in iriend{hip,with ,alhnw 
tions, had an opportunity of turaing- to the; arts gf 
peace: they now began to have a reliſh for poet ia 
firſt liberal art which riſes in every civilized natiaa 
and the firſt, alſo that decays. Hitherto they dad. 
been entertained only with the rude drollerĩes of thei 
loweſt: buffoons : — had ſports called Feſcenniai, 
in which a few r elde g 

„ while raillery and upphed: 
— To thee compoſition of a highend 
ſueceeded which they called fatire 3 which Wag Find! 
of dramatic poem, in which the characters o dh 
great were particularly pointed out, and made ano 
ject of deriſion to the vulgar. After theſe, came 

y and comedy, which were borrowed {rap tht 
Greeks; and, indeed, the firſt dramatic poet of Bo 
v. C. whoſe name was Livius Andronicus, 9 UU 
birth a Grecian. Ihe iuſtant theſe hn 

514. kinds of compoſition appeared, 1 
people rejected their former impurities, with diſdas 
Ban theneelarward they laboured „pan 


model; 


x 5 . 
their maſters in Ua — 
nenen in" aH ae, 
FElegiae, — end dad 
ITY debe to aſſume  new-beaurics! in — 
language 3 and 'fitire;* not that rude kind of ue' 
already mentioned, but a nobler _ invented vor 
cilius, was all their oon. | | 
While they were thus admitting the arts of pesec, 
they were not unmindtul of — freſh preparations 
for war: all intervals of eaſe ſeemed rather do give 
freſh vigour for new deſigns, than to relax theit for»! 
er intrepidity. The Illyrians were the firſt peop 
on whom they tried their ſtrength,» aſter? 
ontinuanee of peace. That nation, which 
bud long plundered the merchants of the Me- 52 7: 1, 
literranean with impunity, happened to make depre- 
ations upon ſome of the trading ſubjects of Rome: 
his being complained of to I euta, the queen of 
he country, the, inſtead of granting redreſs; order- 
d the ambaſſador, that was ſent to demand reſtitution, 
o be murdered. A war enſued; in which the Ro- 
ans were victorious ; moſt of the Illyric towns 
ere ſurrendered 'to the conſuls, and a peace at laſt 
mcluded, by which the greateſt part of the country 
ms ceded to Rome 3 a yearly tribute was exacted torr 
de ret; and a prohibition added, that the Illyriane 
would not ſail beyond the river Liſſus, with 4 
an two barks, and thoſe unarmed. 
The Gauls were the next people that 3 — 
lpleafure of the Romans. Suppoſing a time f 
ce, when the armies were diſbanded, a proper 
aon for new irruptions, this bar harous people invit- 
freſh forees ſrom beyond the Alps, amd entering 
Kufa. walteck all with fire and Avordy till they 
me within about three days journeyiof Rome. "A 
Mor and a conſul: were ſem to them, whos: 
„ inſtructed in the improved arts'of want were © 
hac | enabled 
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enabled. ta ſurround the Gauls, WHO (till retzas 
their primzval barbarity. It; Was in a thals 
hardy troops, who had noting. but-theit couragey 
protect them formed two froms'to oppoſe theit ai, 
verſaries; their naked bodies and undiſciplined ſoma 
were unable to withſtand the ſhock of an- Enemy 
completely armed, and &lled in military; evolutions 
A miſerable ſlaughter enſued, in which forty thay» 
ſand were killed, and ten thouſand taken priſoner, 
This! victory was followed by another gained- cer 
them by Marcellus, in which he killed Wiridee 
their king, with his own hand, and gained the thin 
royal ſpoils that were yet obtained at Rome. H heſe 
conqueſts forced them to beg a peace, the conditions 
of which ſerved greatly to enlarge the empire. Thus 
the Romans went on with ſucceſs; they ba 
now totally recovered their former loſles, and on 
wanted an enemy worthy of their arms, 10 begins 
new war. 

The Carthaginians had only made a peace becaule 
they were no longer able to continue the war. They 
therefore, took the earlieſt opportunity of . breaking 
the treaty: they beſieged Saguntum, a city of Spainy 
which had been in alliance with Rome; and, though, 
defired to defiſt, proſecuted: theic operations with; 

vigour, Ambaſſadors were ſent, in '\conſequency; 
from Rome to Carthage, complaining of the inne- 
tion of their articles, and requiring that Hannibal 
the Carthaginian general, who had adviſed this mas 
ſure, ſhould be delivered up; which being refuſed 
both ſides prepared for a End Punic war. 4 

- Phe Carthaginians truſted the management ob ih 
on their ſide, to Hannibal, the ſon of Amilcar-- This 
extraordinary man had been made the ſworn-foe-d 
Rome, almoſt from his infaneyz for, while 
very young, his father brought him before the alta 
and obliged him to take an oath, that he ne. 
be e with the Romans, nor Ka e 


COMMON WE AIIRH CHROME, 80. 
Ig theitt power, until Herior g they ſhould be mo 
more On his firſtappenrantce im the fiel he te 
oneiled, in his own perſon, the moſt juſt method of 
ommanding, : with: the moſt perſect obedience to his 
ſuperiors. Thus henvas equally beloved by histge - 
nerals and the troops he was appointed to lead. He 

was poſſeſſed) of the greateſt courage. in oppoſing dan 
ger, and the greateſt preſence of mind in retiring 

jrom it. No latigue was able to ſubdue his body, nor 
any mis fortune to break his ſpirit: equally patient of 
heat and cold, he only took ſuſtenance to content 
ure, and not to delight his appetite. He was the 

beſt horſeman, and the ſwifteſt runner of his time. 
his great general, who is conſidered as the moſt 

ſcilſul of antiquity, having over-run all Spain, and 
levied a large army of various langu and nations, 
: reſolved to carry the war into Italy jitſeif, as the 
omans had before carried it into theridominions of 
Carthage, For this purpoſe, leaving Hanno with a 
ſuicient force to guard his conquetts in pain, He 

toſſed the Pyrenean mountains into. Gaul, wit an 
umy of fifty thouſand foot and nine thauſand horſa. 
e quickly traverſed that country, which was then 
md and extenſive, and filled with nations that were: 
is declared enemies. In vain its foreſts and rivers! 
ppeared to intimidate: him; in vain the Rhone with 
5 rapid current, and its banks covered with: ene - 
nes; or the Dura branched out into numberleis 
dannels, oppoſed: his way ; he paſſed them all with 
perieverance, and in ten days arrived at the foot of 
ie Alps, over which he was to explore a new paſſage 
Into Italy. It was in the midſt of winter, when this 
omihing project was undertaken. The ſeaſon 
ded new horrors to a ſcene, that nature had already 
ded with objects of diſmay- The prodigious 
aght and tremendous ſteepneſs of the mountains, 
apped with ſnow ; the people barbarous and fierce, 
ied in ins, with long and ſhaggy 3 
e 
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ed n pictured that impreſſecb the beboldors ii aflel 

niſnment aul demot. But nothing wma 
ſubduing the courage of the'Carthaginitnipetrend) 
far, at the end of | fifteen days fpentinioreffiopithe 
Alps, he found bimſelf in the plains of talyy wii 
about half his army remaining: the veſt having dial 
of the cold, or being cut off by the natives: vcd 
As ſoon as it was known at Rome, that Hanni 
bal, at the head of an immenſe army, was crdlling 
the Alps, in order to invade their dominions the 
nate ſent Scipo to oppoſe him, who was obliged 1 
retreat with conſiderable loſs. In the mean time 
Hannibal being thus victorious, took the moſtipru« 
dent precautions to encreaſe his army; giving orden 
always to ſpare the poſſeſſions of the Gauls, while di 
depredations were permitted upon thoſe of Nene 
and this ſo pleaſed that ſimple people, thar! they de 
clared for him in great numbers, and floched tit 
ſtandard with alacrity. ij 109 8 „ ies! DH 
- The: ſecond battle was upon the banks d 
the river Trebia. The Carthaginian bein 
appriſed of the Roman impetuoſity, of which u 
ways availed himſelf in almoſt every engagement 
had ſent off a body of « thouſamt-borkly ea 
foot ſoldier behind, acroſs the river, to ravage*t 
enemies country, and provoke them to engage 
Romans quickly routed this force, uo, leendimg'ts 
be: defeated, took the river, and were tue 
purſued by Sempronius, the. -conſul!/. Iriqwasmdy 
however, till his army was got -upon-'thesdoppoii 
bank, that he perceived himſelf half conquettd# 
ready, his men being fatigued with wading aufm 
their armpits, and quite benumbed by the 
ooldneſs of the water. A total rout enſued zue 
ty · ſ x thouſand of the Romans were either x id 
che enemy, on drowned in attempting to rep in 
river. A body of ten thauſand men Dre Al 
ſutvired; who, finding themſelves encloſed W 
: 
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doe; broke deſparatelg: ckibugiintlis nem s Haas? 
ind Hg·bt reteaginggorilbabley ſoumd iſnhelter in dhe 
er . 22 Yo 2ya1809 945 gniobdit 
Ake drill. defeat the Romans ſiftained H at div 
ke of Lhraſimene i neurtto uch wus u chain f 
mountains, and,obetweew theſe and the lake, 2 mar- 
cow paſſage leading tos a valley that was emboſomed 
in hills. It was upon cheſe hills that Hannibal Aif- | 
roſed his beſt troops, and ĩt was into this valley that 9 
Flaminius, the Roman general, led his men to at- 
ack him. A diſpoſition every way ſo favourable for 
the Carthaginians, was alſo àſſiſted by accident; for 
+ miſt riſing from the lake, kept the Romans from 
ſeeing their enemies; while the army upon the 
mountains, being above its influence, faw the whole 
diſpoſition of their opponents. The fortune of the 
day was ſuch as might be expected from the conduct 
ofthe two generals; the Roman army was broken, 
and ſlaughtered, almoſt before they could perceiv 
the enemy that- them. About fiſteen thou- 
ſand Romans, er with Flaminius hiinfetf;: fell 
in the valley, and fix thouſand more were obliged to 
neld themſelves-priſoners of art. 
Upon the news of this defeat at Rome, after the 
general conſternation was allayed, the ſenate, upon 
mart rome eee eleft a commander 
vith abſolute authority, in whom they mi repoſe 
heir laſt and greateſt expectations. Ter dies fell 
upon Fabius Maximus, a man of great courage, but 
vith a happy mixture of caution. He was appriſed 
that the only way to humble the Carthaginians at 
ſuch a diſtance from home, vs rather by harraſſing 
dem than by fighting. For this purpoſe, he always 
eneamped upon the higheſt grounds, inacceſſible to 
lie enemies cavalry. Whenever they moved he 
nored, watched their motions; "ſtraightened their 
quarters, and ęeut off their proviſiunnns. 
[59k 2 15 1:5: 013.059 z rsd 3 Tots 120 wu 239 V 
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, By theſe. arts, Fabius bad actually, at, ons, time, 
encloſed. Hannibal among mountains, where it vas 
impoſhble to winter; and yet, from which it was 
almoſt impracticable to extricate his army without 
eminent danger. In this exigence, nothing bit 
one of thoſe ſtratagems of war, which, fall to the Tot 
of great abilities only to invent, could, laye-him : he 
ordered a, number of ſmall fagots and, lighted tonchez 
to be tied to the horns of, two thouſand oxen, that he 
had in his camp, and that they ſhould. be driven,to- 
wards the enemy. Theſe toſſing their heads, and 
running up the {des of the mountains, ſeemed tofill 
the whole neighbouring foreſt with fire; while the 
centinels that were placed to guard the approaches a 
the mountain, ſeeing ſuch a number of flames ad. 
vancing towards. their poſts, fled in conſternation, 
ſuppoling the whole body of the enemy was in arms 
to overwhelm them. By this, ſtratagem, Hauniba 
drew off his army, and eſcaped through the defiles 
that led beneath the hills, though with conſiderable 
damage to his rear. : | BS. 


- 


Soon aſter, Fabius was obliged to lay down hi al 
fice, his time being expired, and Terentius Vario 
was choſen. by the majority to ſuceged to the com. 
mand. This Terentius Varro was a, man ſpruag 
from the dregs of the people, with nothing but bu 
confidence and riches to recommend him.” With 
him was joined /Emilius Paulus, of a diſpoſition au- 
tirely oppoſite; experienced in the field, cautious in 
action, and impreſſed with a thorough contempt for 
the abilities of his plebeian colleague. 

The Romans finding themſelves enabled to byug 
a competent force into the field, being/almpſt nineij 


thouſand ſtrong, now again refolved to meet Hann 
bal, who was at this time encamped near the, village 
of Cannæ, with a wind that for a certain ſeaſon bio 
ſtill one way, in his rear, which raiſing great cloud 
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of duſt from the eden, plains Behind, he ke 
mult greatly diſtrefs an approaching —_ nerqy. In this 
— he waited the 2286 Tor S Aoi, 
with an army of forty thouſand ot and Half that 
number of cavalry. © The two conſuls ſoon appegred, 
to his wiſh, dividing their' forces into two'parts, and 
agreeing, to take the command evety day by turns. 
On the firſt day of their arrival, it falling to the lot 
of Emilius to command, he was cry averſe to 
engaging. The next day, however, it being come 
to Varro's turn to command, he, without afking his 
colleague's concurrenee, gave the ſignal for battle; 
and pailing the river Aufius, that lay between both 
armies, put his forces in array. The battle began 
with the light- armed infantry; the horſe engaged 
ſoon after; and the Roman cavalry being unable to 
ſtand againſt thoſe: of Numidia, the legions came up 
to reinforce them. It was then that the confl-& be- 
came general; the Roman ſoldiers, for a long time, 
endeavoured, but in vain, to penetrate the centre, 
where the Gauls and Spaniards fought; which Han- 
nibal obſerving, ordered part of thoſe troops to give 
way, and to permit the Romans to emboſom them - 
ſelves within a choſen body of his Africans, whom 
he had placed on their wing, ſo as to ſurround them: 
upon that a terrible ſlaughter began to enſue of the. 
Romans, fatigued with repeated attacks, from the 
Africans, who were freſh and vigorous. At laſt the 
rout became general in every part of the Roman 
army; the boaſtings of Varro were now no longer 
heard; while Æmilius, who had been terribly 
wounded by a flinger in the very beginning of the 
engagement, ftill feebly led on his body of horſe, 
and did all that could be done to make head againſt 
the enemy; however, being unable to fit on Pale 
back, he was forced to diſmount. It was in this de- 
plorable condition of things, that one Lentulus, a 
tune of the army, as he was flying on — 

rom 
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fr6mgthbnanemyj>whichragHomeEtd;i REAC 59 85 
him "wet finn itting/uponis R&heP cd Wu 
with bio dh waimds;>und) waiting forthe! * 
up the 2 e e 
eus tribung, & ybu, at deaſt; drin gui 
c, day's-flaughter::: rakes my horfeʒ and (jon 
&. thank thee, . Lentulus, cried the up n 
460 all is Over, my part is choſen: go, e 
«c thee, and tell the ſenate, . from 4 5 — fortiſy 
Rome againſt the approach of the pow ones 4 
« Fabius alſo, that i while living, ever 
* membered his advice; and now, dying, bs 
6 it.“ While he: was yet ſpeaking, the enemy 45. 
proached ; and Te before he was out view" 
ſaw the conſul expire, feebly fighting in the mids 
hundreds. In this battle the — loſt fifty tlivu- 
ſand men, and ſo many knights, that it is aid; 
Hannibal ſent three buſhels of gold rings" 
Carthage, which thoſe of this order had work of Welt 
fingers: © +: 110 Wk 
Wen the firſt nag ws abated; alter 
dreadful blow, at Rome, the ſenate came to a general 
reſolution, to create a dictator, in order to git 
ſtrength to their government. A ſhort time aftet 
Varro arrived, having left behind him the wretchel 
remains of his army ; and, as he had been the poi” 
cipal cauſe of the late calamity, it was natura to ſup · 
poſe, that the ſenate would ſeverely reprfthaltg d 
raſhneſs of his conduct. But far other wiſe f Nhe 
Romans went out in multitudes to meet Him i f 
the ſenate returned him thanks, that he bad not de- 
ſpaired of the ſafety of Rome. Fabius, Who was bol 
ſidered as the ſhield. of Rome, and Marcellus as dle 
ſword, were appointed to lead the armies 3/ aft 
though Hannibal once more offered them po ane 2 
reſuſed it, but upon condition that: he 2 
Italy. Terms ſimilar to thoſe they«hal form 
ſiſted upon from Pyrihus. 
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55 rho ima, Hannibal, eit findingiithe 
ig 


ilizy, of War ching djrcttly an Name vo willd 
1 g bisqrgevcreſt aſter ſuchoa / iplrtyvictdryx 


emſjto Cap Hh hjHfe he reſolved; tos intet. 
This city, had, eng: been conßꝗderet 28 the diurſe of 
nrury, and een all military virtue z here, 
therefore, a new ſeene o pleaſurt opened to his bar- 
bacian troops; and they at once gave themſelves up 
tothe intoxication till, from bein g hardy veterans, 
they became infirm riotets. qq Dil NEE S nο = 
Hitherto we have found this great man/ſueceſsful ;' 


ones but now we are to reverſe the picture, and ſurvey 
.bin ſtruggling with accumulated misfortunes, and, 
ew! a laſt, ſinking beneath them. 2.2 hug zb Dean 
alis ficſt Jos was at the ſiege of Nola, where Mar- 
ou: cellus the prtor made a ſucceſsful fally. He ſbme 
(aid! time after attempted to raiſe the ſiege of Capua, and 
«4 xtacked the Romans in their trenches; but he Was 
their repulſed with conſiderable loſs. He then made a 
eint of going to beſiege Rome; but finding a ſuperi- 
this or acmy ready to receive him, he was obliged" to te - 
nerd te. For fome years after, he fought, with | U. . 
gie various ſucceſs = Marcellus, his: opponent, Mk 
iet bometimes gaining, and ſometimes loſing 58 


che he advantage, but coming to no deciſive engage- 
pine ment. . er eme eit W ani 
ſup The ſenate of Carthage, at length, came to a te- 
the WY ol ution of ſending his brother Aſdrubal to his. a. 


ſltance, with a body of forces drawn out of Spain. 
Acubal's march being made known to the conſuts; | 
Livius and Nero, they went againſt him with great 
expedition, and ſurrounding him in a place, imo 
hich he was led; by the treachery of his guides, 
they cut his whole army to pieces Hannibal had 
lang expected theſe ſuccours with impatiente i and 
de yery night on Which he had been afſuretl f he 
other's arrival, Nero ordered Aſdrubabs head toſbe 

| | * n e Ia 
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cutoff, and thrown into his hrother's eng II 
Carthaginian general now, . therefore, | began tg 
ceive the approaches of the downfall of Canhgyj 
and could not help, wih a gh, (obſerving g 
about him, that fortune e age withy 
ing her favours.' + 

In the mean time, * Genin. fam | 

Roman arms in other parts; Marcellus took the 0h 
of Syracuſe in Sicily, which was defended | 
the machines and the fires of Archie che 0 
thematician. 
- The inhabitants were put to the farts. N 
mong the reſt, Archimedes himſelf, who was foun 
meditating in his ſtudy, by a Roman ſoldier. My 
cellus, the general, was not a little grieved at l 
death. A paſhon for letters, at that time, began 
prevail among the higher ranks of people at Ron 
He therefore ordered his body to be honourably bu 
ed, and a ton b to be erected to his memory, which 5 
own works have long ſurvived. 

As to their fortunes in Spain, though for _ 
they appeared doubtful, two of the Scipios bei 
flain, and Claudius Nero, the. governor of the pit 
vince, appearing much an under- match for the c 
ning of the Carthaginian general; yet the ſoon i re 

covered their complexion under the ed of Sci 
Africanus, who tued for the office of proconful, i 
that kingdom, at a time when every one ' elle i 
willing to decline it. Scipio, who was now W 
twenty-four years old, had all the qualifications f 
quiſite for forming a great general, and a good m 
he united the greateſt courage with the ,greateſtta 
derneſs ; ſuperior to Hannibal in the arts of pe: 
and almoſt his equal in thoſe of war. His father lu 
been killed in Spain, ſo that he ſeemed to have 1 
hereditary claim to attack that country. He there 
weak irreſiſtible, obtaining many great vidio 
yo 
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It was ſhortly after; that he returned with an army 
om the conqueſt of Spain, and was made conful at 


intended meeting Hannibal in Italy, and that he 
rould attempt driving him from thence; but he had 
ready formed a wiſer plan, which was to carry the 
war into Africa, and, while the Carthaginians kept 


wn capital. | ; F | 
Scipio was not long in Africa without employ- 

ment; for, in a ſhort time, Hanno oppoſed him, 

but he was defeated and flain, Syphax, the uff 

of Numidia, led up a large army againſt him. E 


Roman general, for a time, declined fighting, till 


tents, and attacking them in the midſt of the con- 
uſion, killed forty thouſand men, and took fix thou- 
and priſoners. | 


at their repeated defeats, and the fame of Scipio's 
ſucceſſes, determined to recall Hannibal, their great 


mans at home, Deputies were accordingly diſ- 


turn and oppoſe the Roman general, who at that 
ume threatened Carthage with a ſiege. Nothing 
ould exceed the regret and diſappointment of Hanni- 
bal, upon receiving this order. However, he obey- 
ed the orders of his infatuated country, with the 
ame ſubmiſſion that the meaneſt ſoldier would have 
done, and took leave of Italy, with tears in his eyes, 
ter having kept poſſeſſion of the moſt beautiful parts 
of it for above fifteen mo... WEN 
Upon his arrival at Leptis, in Africa, from whence 
e marched to Adrumetum, he at laſt approached 
; F | Lama, 
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+ ſubduing ſtill more by his generoGty, -mildneſs, 
jnd benevolent diſpoſition, than by the" force ef bis 


he age of twenty-nine. It was at firſt ſuppoſed, he 


an army near Rome, to make them tremble for their 


finding an opportunity, he ſet fire & the enemy's. 


The Carthaginians now beginning to be terrified 


bampion, out of Italy, in order to oppoſe the Ro- 


patched, with a poſitive command, for him to re- 
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Zamaz a city within five days journey ob, Caithagn 
Scipio, in the mean time, led his army ta! meg 
him, joined by Maſſiniſſa, with fix thouſand hart; 
and, to ſhew his rival in the field, how little he fee 
ed his approach, ſent back the ſpies which were! 
{ent to explore his camp, having previouſly. ſheyn 
them the whole, with directions to inform Hanni. 
bal of what they had ſeen. The Carthaginian gene 
ral, conſcious of his inferiority, endeavoured ito; till 
continue the war by negociation; and deſired # 

meeting with Scipio, to confer upon terms of peace 
to which the Roman general aſſented. But, after a! 
long conference, both ſides parting diſſatisfied, they 
returned to their camps, to prepare for deciding the 
controverſy by the ſword. Never was a more me- 
morable battle fought, whether we regard the gene- 
rals, the armies, the two ſtates that contended, of 
the empire that was in diſpute. The diſpoſition 
Hannibal made of his men, is faid, by the ſxilſul in 
the art of war, to be ſuperior to any, even of his for 
mer arrangements. The battle began with the 
elephants, on the ſide of the Carthaginians, which 
being terrified at the cries of the Romans, a 
wounded by the lingers and archers, turned of 
their drivers, and cauſed much confuſion” in but 
wings of their army, in which the cavalry;wa 
placed. Being thus deprived of the aſſiſtance of the 
horſe, in which their greateſt ſtrength conkilteq 

the heavy infantry joined on both ſides; but the Ro 
mans being ſtronger of body, the Carthaginians wen 
obliged to give ground. In the mean time, Maſha 
ſa, who had been in purſuit of their cavalry, retum 
ing and attacking them in the rear, completed the 
defeat. A total rout enſued, twenty thouſandmed 
were killed in the battle or the purſuit, and as mall 

were taken priſoners. Hannibal, who had done 1 
that a great general and an undaunted ſbldier cut 

perform, fled with a ſmall body of horſe to Ad 


— 
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im, forthe ſeeming to delight in confounding his”. 
mec by, his valour, and experiences o 
This victory brought on a peace. The Carthagi- 
fene ans, by Hannibal's advice, offered conditions to 
were ne Romans, which they dictated, not as rivals, but 
enn ſorereigns. By this treaty, the Carthaginians 
mnie ere obliged to quit Spain, and all the iſlands in the 
ene lediterranean ſea. They were bound to pay ten 
„die ouſand talents in fifty years; to give hoſtages for: 
ed e delivery of their ſhips and their elephants; to re- 
cace ore Maſſiniſſa all the territories that had been taken 
leu om bim, and not to make war in Africa, but by 
he permiſſion of the Romans. Thus ended the 
cond Punic war, ſeventeen years after it had 
me-Whegun. 


9 


G hr 


rom the end of the ſecond Punic war to the end | 
che of the third, which terminated in the deſtruction 
ih WI of Carthage. 13 


HILE the Romans were engaged with Han- 
bibel, they carried on alſo a vigorous war againſt 
Philip, king of Macedonia, not a little incited there- 
pby the prayers of the Athenians; who, from once 
bſted WWontrolling the power of Perſia, were now unable to 
e RoWctend themſelves. The Rhadiaus, with Attalus, 
ng of Pergamus, alſo entered into the confederacy 
Cole ast Philip. He was more than once defeated by 
turn ala, the conſul, who was ſent againſt him. He * 
te empted to beſiege Athens, but the Romans oblig- 
mi him to raiſe the ſiege. He attempted to take pol- 


mai on of the ſtreights of Tbermopylæ, but was dri-, 

ie com them, by Quintus Flaminius, with great 

bug agbter. He attempted to take refuge in Theſſal 43 

1 here he was again e vine 
2 an 


neroſity, by reſtoring liberty to Greece. 


till, being preſſed hard, near the city of Magnel 


fifteen thouſand talents towards the expences of 


deavoured to avoid the threatened ruin. This « 
ſummate general had been long a wanderer, and 


- 
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and obliged, to beg a peace, upon condition 5 nan 
ing a thouſand talents, half down, and the other 
in the ſpace of ten years. The peace with Phily 
gave the Romans an opportunity of ſhewing their g 


Antiochus, king of Syria, was next brought to ſubs 
mit to the Roman arms; after ſome embaſſies on d 
one ſide and the other, a war was declared again 
him, five years after the concluſion of the Macedy 
nian war. | „ 

After various miſtakes and miſconduct, he 3 
tempted to obtain a peace, by offering to quit all ki 
places in Europe; and ſuch in Aſia as proſeſſed 
liance to Rome. But it was now too late, Scipy 
perceiving his own ſuperiority, was reſolved to av 
himſelf of it. Antiochus, thus driven into 
ſiſtance, for ſome time retreated before the enem 


he was, forced to draw out his men, to the numbery 
ſeventy thouſand foot, and twelve thouſand horl 
Scipio oppoſed him with forces, as much inferior i 
number as they were ſuperior in courage and dh 
cipline. Antiochus therefore was in a ſhort time 
tirely defeated ; his own chariots, armed with ſeſthe 
being driven back upon his men, contributed mud 
to his overthrow. Being thus reduced to the lata 
tremity, he was glad to procure: peace of the M 
mans, upon their own terms; which were, -t0, 


war; to quit all his poſſeſſions in Europe, and lk 
wiſe all in Aſia, on that fide Mount Taurus; to gn 
twenty - hoſtages, as pledges of his fidelity: 
to deliver up Hannibal, the inveterate enemy 4 
Rome. nr 

In the mean time, Hannibal, whoſe deſtruch e. 
was one of the articles of this extorted treaty, © 
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exile from his ungrateful country. He had taken re- 
ſige at the court of Antiochus, who, at firſt, gave 
dim a ſincere welcome, and made him admiral of 
dis fleet, in which ſtation he ſhewed his ufual fkill 
in ſtratagem. But he ſoon : ſunk” in the Syrian's 
eſteem, for having adviſed ſchemes, which that mo- 
narch had neither genius to underſtand; nor talents 
to execute. Sure, therefore, to find no ſafety or 
protection, he departed by ſtealth ; and, after wan- 
dering for a time among petty ſtates, who had 
neither power nor generoſity to protect him, he took 


» refuge at the court of Prufias, king of — re In 
e mean time, the Romans, with a vindictive ſpirit 
«utterly unworthy of them, ſent Emilius, one of 
dein deir mc{t celebrated generals, to demand him of 


his king ; who, fearing the reſentment of Rome, 
o ind willing to conciliate their friendſhip, by this 
breach of hoſpitality, ordered a guard to be placed 
on Hannibal, with an intent to deliver him up. 
The poor old general, thus implacably perſecuted 
rom one country to another, and finding all me- 
thods of fafety cut off, determined to die : he there- 
d re, defired one of his followers to bring him poi- 
ne da, which he had ready for this exigence; and 
linking it, he expired, as he had lived, with intre- 
id bravery. " Ne A ITY OR 

A ſecond Macedonian war was ſoon after 1 C 


e N roclaimed againſt Perſeus, the ſon of Philip, $2. 
a whom we have already ſeen obliged to beg: 883. 


ace of the Romans. Perſeus, in order to ſecure 
the crown, had contrived to murder his brother De- 
metrius; and, upon the death of his father, pleaſed 
nth the hopes of -imaginary triumphs, made war 


im eint Rome. During the courſe of this war, 
lich continued about three years, many opportuni- 
rucuiſtes were offered him of cutting off the Roman 
Jy my; but being perfectly ignorant how to take ad- 
— Mage of their raſhneſs, he ſpent the time in empty 


F:2. overtures 
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overtijes för a, peace. At length; min 
him a decifive overthrow near the river Enipeus ale 
attempted to procure fafety by flyiug into Grete i; bu 
being abandoned by all, he was obliged te ſurteni 
- himfelf, and to grace the ſplendid triumph of t 
Roman generůll .. fac hs 

* About this time, Maſſiniſſa, the Numidian, h. 
ing made ſome incurſions into a territory claimed 
the Carthaginians, they attempted to repel the imm 
fion. This brought on a war between that monard 
and them; while the Romans, who pretended 
conſider this conduct of theirs as an infraction of the 
treaty, ſent to make a complaint. The ambaffado 
who were employed upon this occaſion finding the 
city very rich and flouriſhing, from the long inte 
of peace which it had now enjoyed for near 
years, either from motives of avarice to poſſeſi 

. plunder, or from fear of its growing greatneſs, inf 
ed much on the neceſſity of a war, which wasſoq 
after proclaimed, and the conſuls ſet out with 
thorough reſolution utterly to demoliſh Carthage. 
The wretched Carthaginians finding that the ci 
querors would not deſiſt from making demands, wi 
they had any thing left to ſupply, attempted | 
ſoften the victors by ſubmiſſion; but they receind 
orders to leave their city, which was to be 4 
with the ground. This ſevere command they f 
ceived with all the concern and diſtreſs of a deſſai 
ing people: they implored for a reſpite from ſuch 
hard ſentence; they uſed tears and lamentatony 
but finding the conſuls inexorable, they depat 
with a gloomy reſolution, prepared to ſuffer the! 
moſt extremities, and to fight to the laſt ſor theit i 
of empire. 101 Ne le, 
Thoſe veſſels, therefore, of gold and ſilver, wt 

their luxury had taken ſuch pride in, were cone 

cd into arms. The women parted paſo with the 
ornanients, and even cut off their? hair; tobe qc 
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nened ĩmoſſtrings for the bowmep.,, Aſd who 
Had been lately condemned, tor oppoſing; the Romas, 
729 now) taken: from priſon! to head their army And 
-ſuch' preparations were made, that, hen the. ae 
eame before the city, which they expected to find an 
eaſy conqueſt, they met with ſuch teſiſtauce, as quite 
diſpirited their forces, and ſhook their reſolution. Se- 
eral engagements were fought before the walls, 
with diſadvantage to the aſſailants ; ſo that the ſiege 
would have been diſcontinued, had not Scipio Am- 
lianus, the adopted ſon of Africanus, who was now 
appointed to command it, uſed as much ſkill to fave 
bis forces after a defeat, as to inſpire them with freſh 
hopes of victory, But all his arts would have fail- 
ed, had he not found means to ſeduce Pharneas, the 
maſter of the Carthaginian horſe, who came over to 
his ſide. The unhappy townſmen, ſoon ſaw the ene- 
"my make nearer approaches; the wall which led to 
the haven was quickly demoliſhed, ſoon after, the 
Forum itſelf was taken, which offered the conque- 
rors, a deplorable ſpectacle of houſes nodding to the 
fall, heaps of men lying dead, hundreds of the 
wounded ſtruggling to emerge from the carnage a- 
round them, and deploring their own and their 
country's ruin. The citadel ſoon after ſurrendered at 
diſeretion. All now but the temple was ſubdued, 
and that was defended by deſerters from the Roman 
army, and thoſe who had been moſt forward to un- 
dertake the war. Theſe, however, expecting no 
mercy, and finding their condition deſperate, ſet fire 
to the building, and voluntarily periſhed in the 
flames. This was the end of one of the moſt re- 
nowned cities in the world, both for arts, opulence, 
aud extent of dominion j it had rivalled Rame for 
above an hundred years, and, at one time, was 
thought to have the ſuperiorit r. 
This conqueſt over Carthage, was ſoon followed 
"by many over other ſtates, Corinth, one of the 
3 | "4 | nobleſt 
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to the ground. Sei ſo ha 
©" py HILL C1 10 3775 * pl to. bd * an 1 
to N uma the ſtr ongeſt city mn Spain, the w 
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eil inhabitants, to avoid falling imo t e hi $ ( 
enemy, fired the city over their own heads; af 
to a man, expired in the flames. Thus Spain be 
came a province belonging to Rome, and was poyert: 
ed thencefor ward by two annual prætors. 


CHAP... iv 


From the deſtruction of Carthage to the end of the 
ſedition of the Gracchi, 


| DD. C. !!... 
1 HE Romans now being left without a rinl, 
the triumphs and the ſpoils of Afia, brought in 
taſte for ſplendid expence; and theſe produced a. 
rice and inverted ambition. The two Gracthi wet 
the firſt who ſaw this ſtrange corruption among te 
great, and reſolved to Nel it, by renewing the Lis 
cinian law, which had enacted, that no perfor in 
the ſtate ſhould poſſeſs above five hundred acres © 
land. Tiberius Gracchus, the elder of the ty 
was a perſon very conſiderable both for the advan- 
tages of his body, and the qualities of his mind 

Very different from Scipio, of whom he was th 
ndſon, he ſeemed more ambitious of power that 
deſirous of glory: his compaſſion for the opprefſed 
was equal to his animoſity againſt the oppreſſors; 
but unhappily his paſſions, rather than his realoh, 
operated even in his purſuits of virtue; and theſes 
ways drove him beyond the line of duty. This wa 
the diſpoſition of the elder Gracchus, who found tt 
lower part of the people ready to ſecond all his pt? 
poſals. This law, though at firſt carried on with 
proper moderation, greatly diſguſted the — 1 

ö 1 endea vo 
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ebondearoured to perſuade the people, that the propoſer 
jy aimed at qiſturbiag the W and put-, 
np all ties to contuſion. But Gracchus, who, 
s 2.man of the greateſt eloquence of his time, eaſily 
iped off theſe impreſſions from the minds of the 
xople, already irritated with their wrongs 3 and, at 
ength, the law was paſſed. 5 ? | 
The death of Attalus, king of Pergamus, furniſn- 
| Tiberius Gracchus with a new opportunity of 
mtifying the meaner part of the people, at the ex- 
ence of the great. This king had by his laſt will 
{ the Romans his heirs; and it was now propoſed, 
at the money ſo left, ſhould be divided among the 
oor, in order to furniſh them with proper utenſils 
r cultivating the lands, which became theirs by the 
ate law of partition. This cauſed ſtill greater diſ- 
urbances than before: the ſenate aſſembled upon 
is occaſion, in order to conſult the moſt proper me- 
hods of ſecuring theſe riches to themſelves, which 
eg now valued above the ſafety of the common- 
alth: they had numerous dependents, who were 
illing to give up liberty for plenty and eaſe : theſe. 
erefore, were commanded to be in readineſs, to 
itimidate the people, who expected no ſuch oppoſi- 
jon; and who were now attending to the harrangues 
| Tiberius Gracchus in the Capitol. Here, as a 
amour was raiſed by the clients of the great on one 
dle, and by the favourers of the law on the other, 
derius found his ſpeech intirely interrupted, and 
kgged, in vain, to be attended to; till at laſt, raiſ- 
g his hand to his head, to intimate that his life was 
danger, the partizans of the ſenate gave out, that 
ewanted a diadem. In conſequence of this, an 
Wwerlal uproar ſpread itſelf through all ranks of peo- 
Ie; the corrupt part of the ſenate were of opinion, 
at the conſul ſhould defend the commonwealth by 
ce of arms; but this prudent magiſſrate declining 
b violence, Scipio Naſica, kinſman to Gracchus, 
888 immediately 
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ümedfately roſe; up; and;; (preparing! himſbif en 
— 2 9 OE Aa defend the:kipn 
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poncthis attended by: a harge 1ofriſeaiqtoryy 
clients, armed with ich N e ü 
Cupitol, ſtriking down all who ventured to 
TDiberius perceiving by the tumult, that his life 
ſought for, endeavoured to fly; and throwing af 
his robe, to expedite his eſcape, attempted ug 
through the throng ; but happening to fall over a pe 
Jon already on the ground, Saturnius, one of hi 
colleagues in the tribuneſhip, who was of ithe: opp 
ſite faction, ſtruck him dead with a piece of 2 fen 
and not leſs than three hundred of his hearers ſhar 
the fame fate, being killed in the tumult. Nord 
the vengeance of the ſenate reſt here, but extends 
to numbers of thoſe who ſeemed to eſpouſe his cauk 

many of them were put to death, many were h 

niſhed, and nothing was omitted to inſpire the peo 
with an abhorrence of his pretended crimes. + 
Caius Gracchus, the brother of him who was l 
was but twenty-one upon the death of Tiberius, an 
as he was too young to be much dreaded by the g 
ſo he was at firſt unwilling to incur their reſentme 
by aims beyond his reach; he therefore lived in g 
tirement, unſeen and almoſt forgotten. But, u 
he thus ſeemed deſirous of avoiding popularity 
was employing his ſolitude in the ſtudy of eloquend 
which was the readieſt means to obtain it: at lengtl 
when he thought himſelf qualified to ſerve his 
try, he offered himſelf candidate for the quizſtori 
to the armyrin Sardinia, which he readily obtang 
His valour, affability, and temperance in this le 
was remarked by all. The king of Numidia ſendi 
a preſent of corn to the Romans, ordered his ami 
ſadors to ſay, that it was entirely as a tribute to 
' virtues of Caius Gracchus. This the ſenate tre 
with ſcorn, and ordered the ambaſſadors 0 he 
| 2 *K&. ming 
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miſſed: ., atsc::287 4ghorarnidbacbarians ; 
which ſo en the reſentmeat db iyoling: barac- 
;chns;| that heſlimmefliately came frame the to 
complain of the inslignitychiamn np hie geguta- 
tion; and to offer himſell fot the trĩbuneſhip of the 
people. It was then that the great ſound in) this 
youth, who had been hitherto neglected upon ac- 
count of his age, a more formidable antagoniſt than 
eren his brother had been. Notwithſtanding the 
warmeſt oppoſition from the ſenate, he was declared 
tribune, by a very large majority, and he nom pre- 
pared to run the ſame career which, his brother, bad 
gone before him. N 5 

His firſt effort was to have Popilius, one of the 
moſt inveterate of his brother's enemies, cited before 
the people, who, rather than ſtand the event of a 
trial, choſe to go into voluntary baniſhment. He 
next procured an edict, granting the freedom of the 
city to the inhabitants of Latium; and, ſoon. after, 
to all the people on that ſide the Alps. He after- 
wards fixed the price of corn to a-moderate ſtandard, 
and procured a monthly diſtribution of it among the 
people. He then proceeded to an inſpection into the 
late corruptions of the fenate ; in which the whole 
body being convicted of bribery, extortion, and the 
ale of oſſices, for at that time a total degeneracy 
| ſeemed to have taken place, a law was made, tranf- 
ferting the power of judging corrupt magiſtrates, from 
the ſenate to the knights, which made a great alterar- 
tion in the conſtitution. * 
Gracchus, by theſe means, being grown not only 
very popular, but very powerful in the ſtate, was be- 
come an object, at which the ſenate aimed. all their 
relentment. But he ſoon found the populace a faith- 
ls and unſteady ſupport ; they began to withdraw 
al their confidence from him, and to place it upon 
Druſus, a man inſidiouſly ſet up againſt him by the 
knate., It was in vain, Oe revived the Licanian 
6. 8 
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Jay, in their favour, and called up. 
bitants of the different towns of 


1 9 85 f 4he ine 
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the ſenate ordered them all to depart Rome, and 
ſent one Rranger to priſon, whom Gracchus hd a 
vited to live with him, and honoured with bis tube 
and friendſhip. To this indignity was ſhortly. aſter 
added a diſgrace of a more fatal tendency z for ſtand 
ing for the tribuneſhip a third time, he was rejected. 
it being ſuppoſed, that the officers, whoſe duty it was 
to make the return, were bribed to reject him, though 
fairly choſen. | 2 5095 

It was now ſeen, that the fate of Gracchus was te- 
ſolved on, Opimius, the conſul, was not contented 
with the protection of all the ſenate and the knights, 
with a numerous retinue of ſlaves and clients, but or- 
dered a body of Candians, that were mercenaries in 
the Roman ſervice, to follow and attend him, Thu 
guarded, and conſcious of the ſuperiority of his 
forces, he inſulted Gracchus wherever he met him; 
doing all in his power to produce a quarrel, in which 
he might have a pretence of diſpatching his enemy in 
the fray. Gracchus avoided all recrimination, and, 
as if appriſed of the conſul's deſigns, would not even 
wear any kind of arms for his defence. His friend 
Flaccus, however, a zealous tribune, was not ſo re- 
miſs, but reſolved to oppoſe party againſt party, and 
for this purpoſe brought up ſeveral countrymen t9/ 
Rome, who came under pretence of deſiring employ- 
ment. When the day for determining the controverly 

was arrived, the two parties, early in the morning, 

attended at the Capitol, where, while the conſul was 

facrificing, according to cuſtom, one of the liQtors 

taking up the entrails of the beaſt that was ſlain, in 

order to remove them, could not forbear crying out 
to Fulvius and his party, © You, ye factious citizens; 


« make way for honeſt men.” This inſult ſo pro- 


voked the party to whom it was addreſſed, that they 
inſtantly fell upon him, and pierced him wwe 
| w 
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with the iſtrumeſts t & uſed 1 tine 3 b 
ee eee 9 * 
murder cauſed a gre 1 in e hende 
ee ee 
that were likely to enſue, reprimanded his party for 


oiving his enemies ſuch advantage over him; but 
now prepared to lead his followers to Mount Aven- 


ted, tine. It was there he learned, that proclamation had 
was deen made by the conſuls, that whoever ſhould bring 
ugh WH cither his head, or that of Flaccus, ſhould receive its 


weight in gold as a reward. It was to no purpoſe, 


re» chat he ſent the youngeſt ſon of Flaccus, who was yet 
ited a child, with propoſals for an accommodation. I he 
his, WE ſenate and the conſuls, who were ſenſible of their ſu- 
- periority, rejected all his offers, and reſolved to 
in puniſh his offence with nothing leſs than death; and 
bus BY they offered pardon alſo to all who ſhould leave him 
bis immediately. This produced the deſired effect; 
nim, the people fell from him by degrees, and left him 
hich I with very inferior forces. In the mean time, Opi- 
in nius, the conſul, who thirſted for ſlaughter, leading 
and, bis forces up to Mount Aventine, fell in among the 


crowd with ungovernable fury: a terrible ſlaughter 
of the ſcarce reſiſting multitude enſued, and not Jeſs 
than three thouſand citizens were ſlain upon the ſpot. 
Flaccus attempted to find ſhelter in a ruinous cottage; | 
but being diſcovered, was ſlain, with his eldeſt ſon. 
Gracchus, at firſt, retired to the temple of Diana, 
where he was reſolved to die by his own hand; but 
vas prevented by two of his faithful friends and fol- 
lowers, Pomponius and Lucinius, who forced him 
o ſeek ſafety by flight. From thence he made the 
lt of his way to croſs a bridge, that led from the 
ly, {till attended by his two generous friends, and 
d Grecian ſlave, whoſe name was Philocrates. But 
$purſuers ſtill preſſed upon him from behind, and 
ſen come to the foot of the bridge, he was obliged 
"um and face. the enemy, His two friends were 

| 6 ſoon 
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. . ſoon ſlazin, defending; hi mm againſt the nd Inde he 
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beyond the Tyber, | whichqhad long ice 
to the Furies. Here finding imad Kent on 
every ſide, and no way left of elcapings; he provailed 
upon his ſlave to kill him, who jmmediately-afte 
killed himſelf, and fell down dead upon the body af 
his beloved maſter. The purſuers ſoon coming ug 
cut off the head of Gracchus, and placed it ſor a while 
as a trophy upon a ſpear. Soon after, one Septimu- 
leius carrying it home, there, firſt having ſeeretl 
taken out the brain, he filled it with lead, in or- 
der to make it weigh heavier, and thus receive 
of the conſul ſeventeen pounds of gold as his tecom. 
PENCE. . | . 794909800 
Thus died Caius Gracchus, about ten yeats after 
his brother Tiberius, and fix after he began te be 
active in the common wealth. He is uſually; impeach- 
ed by hiſtorians, as guilty of ſedition; but from wh 
we ſee of his character, the diſturbance af public t- 
quility was rather owing to his oppoſers than io 
him; ſo that inſtead of calling the tumults of, that 
time, the ſedition of the Gracchi, we ſhould, rather 
call them the ſedition of the ſenate againſt the Gr: 
chi, ſince the efforts of the latter were made in yit- 
dication of a law, to which the ſenate had aſſentec 
and as the deſigns of the former were ſupportedj a 
extraneous armed power from the country, that ha 
never before meddled in the buſineſs of the legili 
tion, and whoſe introduction gave a moſt; we: 
verable blow to the conſtitution, Whether the Ce 
chi were actuated by motives of ambition or of f 
triotiſm, in the promulgation of theſe laws, it U 
impoſſible to determine; but certain it is, from wha 
appears, that all juſtice was on their fide, and all 
jury on that of the ſenate. In fact, this body s 
now quite changed from that venerable aſſemb 


which we have ſcen overthrowing Pyrrhus and Fs 
| 0 


only ſought for a leader; while the rich, with all the 


dom; the fears of the ſenate firſt made the dictator, 
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nlbal, as much by their wirtues as their arms; Ihey 
vere now only to be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of 
the people By their ſuperior luxuries; und ruletł the 
commonwealth by the weight of that authority, 
which is gained from riches,” and à number of mer- 
cenary dependencies. All the venal and the baſe 
were attached to them from motives of ſelf-intereſt ; 
and they who ſtill ventured to be independent, were 
borne down, and entirely loft in the infamous majo- 
rity. In ſhort, the empire, at this period, came un- 
der the government of an hateful. ariſtocracy ; the 
tribunes, who were formerly accounted protectors of 
the people, becoming rich themſelves, and having 
no longer oppoſite intereſts from thoſe of the ſenate, 
ooncurred in their oppreſſions; ſince, as has been 
faid, it was not now the ſtruggle between patricians 
and plebeians, who only nominally differed, but be- 
tween the rich and the poor. The lower orders of 
the ſtate being by theſe means reduced to a degree of 
hopeleſs ſubjection, inſtead of looking after liberty, 


ſuſpicion of tyrants, terrified at the flighteſt appear- 
ance of oppoſition, entruſted men with uncontroul- 
able power, from whom they had not ſtrength to 
withdraw it, when the danger was over. Thus bot 
parts of the ſtate concurred in giving up their free- 


and the hatred of the people kept him in his office. 
Nothing can be more dreadful to a thinking mind 
than the government of Rome from this period, till 
it found refuge under the protection of Auguſtus. 
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From the ſedition of Graechus to the . 
tatorſhip of Sylla, which was the firſt ſtep towards" 
the ruin of the common wealth of Rome. OM! 


' } HILE the . were in this ſtate of de- 
plorable corruption at home, they nevertheleſs were 
very ſucceſsful in their tranſactions with regard to 
foreign powers. 

Jugurtha was grandſon to the famous Maſſiniſſi, 
who Sded againſt Hannibal with Rome. He was 
educated with the two young princes, who were left 
to inherit the kingdom, and being ſuperior in abili- 
ties to both, and greatly in favour with'the people, 
he murdered Hiempſal, the eldeſt fon, and attempted 
the fame by Adherbal the younger, who made his 
eſcape, and fled to the Romans for ſuccour. Where-, 
upon, Jugurtha, being ſenſible how much ayarice.; 
and injuſtice had crept into the ſenate, ſent his am-. 
baſſadors with large preſents to Rome, who ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully prevailed, that the ſenate decreed him halt 
the kingdom, which he had thus acquired by murder 
and uſurpation, and ſent ten commiſhoners to divide 
it between him and Adherbal. The commiſhoners 
of whom Opimius, the murderer of Gracchus was 
one, willing to follow the example which the ſenate; 
had ſet them, were alſo bribed to beſtow the moſt. 
rich and populous part of the kingdom upon the 
uſurper ; who, for all that, reſolved to poſſeſs him 
ſelf of the whole. But willing to give a colour to 
his ambition, he only made in the beginning incur. 
ſions upon his colleague's territories, in order to pro- 
voke repriſals, which he knew how to convert into 
ſeeming aggreſhon, in caſe it came before the ſenate. 


This failing, he reſolved to throw off the n 
an 
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and beſieging Adherbal in Cirta, his capital, he at 
length got m into his pbwer/and murdered him. 
The people of Rome, who had ſtill ſome generoſity 
remaining, unanimouſly complained of this treache- 
ry, and procured a decree, that Jugurtha ſhould be 
ſummoned in perſon before them, to give an account 
of all ſuch as had accepted bribes. l made 
no great difficulty in throwing himſelf upon the cle- 
mency of Rome; but giving the people no ſatisfac- 
tion, he had orders to depart the city ; and, in the 
mean time, Albanus, the conſul, was ſent with an 
army to follow him; who. giving up the direction 
of the army to Aulus, his brother, a perſon every 
way unqualified for the command, the Romans 
were compelled to hazard a battle upon diſadvan- 
tageous terms; and the whole army, to avoid 
being cut to pieces, was obliged to paſs under the 
oke. ee, f 
* this condition, Metellus, the ſucceeding con- 
ſul, found affairs upon his arrival in Numidia ; of- 


icers without confidence, an army without dif- 
n cipline, and an enemy ever watchful and, intriguing. 
24 | 


owever, by his great attention to buſineſs, and by 
an integrity that ſhuddered at corruption, he foon 
began to retrieve the affairs of Rome, and the credit 


de ol the army. In the ſpace of two years, Jugurtha 
ns overthrown in ſeveral battles, forced out of his 
en dominions, and conſtrained to beg a peace. 
ac "oh Thus, all things promiſed Metellus an eafy and cer- 
oſt tan victory, but he was fruſtrated in his expecta- 
ne I tions, by the intrigues of Caius Marius, his lieu- 
. cant, who came in to reap that harveſt of glory 
to which the other's induſtry had ſown. ' Caius Marius, 
5 ss born in a village near Arpinium, of poor parents, 


who gained their living by their labour. As he had 
en bred up in a participation of their toils, his 
manners were as rude, as his countenance was fright- 
ul. He was a man of extraordinary ſtature, incom- 
parable 
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Netellus, as has been ſaid, was obliged to folligitat 


whoſe ambition knew no bounds, was xeſolved:u 
obtain it for himſelf, and thus gain all beg 
putting an end to the war. To that end he private) 


and having excited a ſpirit of diſcontent againſt hin 


ſor the conſulſhip himſelf, which he obta nel 
L to the expeCtation and intereſt of ti 
nobles. 


power of managing the war, ſhewed himſelf eve 
his valour, and he quickly made himſelf maſier ofth 


ities which Jugurtha had be remaining in Numidi 
This unfortunate prince 


that the delivering up of Jugurtha to the e . 
W 


parable ſtrength, and undaunted, bravery. Wha 


Rome for a continuance of his command, Marie 


inveighed againſt Metellus by his emiſſaries at Rome 


he had leave granted him to go to Rome, to ſtand 


Marius being thus inveſted with the ſupreme 


way fit for the commiſſion. His vigilance was equalt 


make oppoſition ſingly, was obliged to have recen 
for aſſiſtance to Bocchus, king of Mauritania, i 


whoſe daughter he was married. A battle ſoon a 
enſued, in which the Numidians ſurpriſed the h 
man camp by night, and gained a temporary ao | 
tage. However, it was of ſhort continuance ll « 
for Marius ſoon after overthrew them in tw0.Ag4_y-1 
. engagements, in one of which, not leſs than nine 
thouſand of the African army were ſlain. Boch 
now finding the Romans too powerful to be ref 
did not think it expedient to hazard his own crovnnney 1 
to protect that of his ally; he therefore determngy 
to make peace, upon whatever conditions be mig 
obtain it; and accordingly ſent to Rome, imp 
protection. The ſenate received the amb aaa 
with their uſual haughtineſs, aud, without un 
ing with their requeſt, granted the ſupplant, "yu t 
their friendſhip, but their pardon. Notwith6alglg t 
ing, after ſome time, he was given to unde 
* 
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"Dt wodld, {tv fame meaſure; conciliate their favour, 
"iid foften their reſentment. At firſt the pride of 
Bocchus (truggled asainſt fueh a propoſalʒ but n few 
interviews with Sylla, he was- quteſtof to Marius, 
reconciled him to this ' treacherods' meaſure,” At 
length, therefore, Jugurtha was given up, being 
drawn into an ambuſcade, by the ſpecious pretences 
of his ally, who deluded him by deſiring a confe- 
rence; and being made a priſoner, he was carried 
by Marius to Rome, loaded with chains, a deplo- 
fable inſtance of blaſted ambition. He did not long 
ſurvive his overthrow, being condemned by the ſe- 
nate to be ſtarved to death in priſon, a ſhort 
time after he had adorned the triumph of the con- 

ueror, 8 
1 Marius, by this and two ſucceeding victories over 
the Gauls, having become very formidable to diſtant 
nations in war, became ſoon after much more dan- 

gerous to his fellow - citizens in peace. 
The ſtrength which he had given the popular par- 
ty, every day grew more conſpicuous: and the Ita- 
lians being fruſtrated in their aims of gaining the 
freedom of Rome, by the intrigues of the ſenate, 
they reſolved upon obtaining by force, what was re- 
-tuſed them as a favour. This gave riſe to the Social 
war, in which moſt of the ſtates of Italy entered into 
-2 confederacy againſt Rome, in order to ob- 
hin a redreſs of this, and all the reſt of their 

grievances. "i l 
After a lapſe of two years, this war having con- 
inued to rage with doubtful ſucceſs, the ſenate be- 
gen to reflect, that, whether conquered or conque- 
lors, the power of the Romans was in danger of be- 
ing totally deſtroyed. + In order therefore to ſoſten 
their compliance by degrees, they began by giving 
the freedom of the city to ſuch of the Italian ſtates as 
nd not revolted. They then offered it to ſuch as 
"would ſooneſt lay down their arms. This unexpect- 
ed 
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ed bounty had the deſired effect; the allies, wi 
mutual diſtruſt, offered each a ſeparate treaty ; the 
Tenate took them one by one into favour, but ga 
the freedom of the city in fuch a manner, that, being 
_ empowered to vote not until all the other tribes had 
given their ſuffrages, they had very little weight in 
the conſtitution. . In this manner they were made 
free, all but the Samnites and Lucanians, who ſeem. 
ed excluded from the general compromiſe, as if t 
leave Sylla, who commanded againſt them, the glory 
of putting an end to the war: this he performed with 
great conduct, ſtorming their camps, overthrowing 
them in ſeveral battles, and obliging them to ſub- 
— to ſuch terms as the ſenate were pleaſed to im- 
e. 5 77 
Pe his deſtructive war being concluded, which, 2 
Paterculus ſays, conſumed above three hundred thou: 
ſand of the flower of Italy, the ſenate now began to 
think of turning their arms againſt Mithridates, the 
moſt powerful and warlike monarch of the Eaſt, 
For this expedition Marius had long been prepat- 
ing, but Sylla, who now began to make a#figure i 
the commonwealth, had intereſt enough to get Mans 
us ſet aſide, and himſelf appointed to the expedition, 
Marius, however, tried all his arts with the people 
to get this appointment reverſed, and at ledges Ft 
cured a law to be enacted, that the command of the 
army appointed to oppoſe Mithridates, was to be 
transferred from Sylla to Marius. 2 
In conſequence of this, Marius immediately ſent 
down officers from Rome, to take command in tus 
name. But, inſtead of obeying their orders, they 
fel] upon and flew the officers, and then ent 
Sylla, that he would lead them directly to take ſign 
vengeance upon all his enemies at Rome. __ a 
Accordingly, his ſoldiers entered the city 908 
in hand, as a place taken by ſtorm, Marius 


Sulpicius, at the head of a rumultwary body of on 
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nh partizans, attempted to , oppoſe their entrance; and 
the WW the citizens themſelves, who feared: the ſackage of 
an i the place, threw down ſtones and tyles from the tops 
any ol the houſes upon the intruders. So unequal a con- 
ba fic laſted longer than could have been expected: at 
aß [ength, Marius and his party were obliged to ſeek 


ade BY atety by flight, after having vainly offered liberty 
7 to all the ſlaves, who would aſſiſt them in this emer- 
to | e 
gency. | 
ion yl now finding himſelf maſter of the city, bes" 


zm by modelling: the laws ſo as to favour his 
outrages. While Marius, driven out of Rome, and 
declared a public enemy, at the age of ſeventy, was 
obliged to ſave himſelf, unattended and on foot, from 
the numerous purſuits of thoſe who ſought his life. 
After having wandered for ſome time in this deplor- 
able condition, he found every day his dangers en- 
creaſe, and his purſuers making nearer advances. ' In 
this diſtreſs he was obliged to conceal himſelf in the 
marſhes of Minturnum, where he ſpent the night up 
to his chin in a quagmire. At break of day he left 


re na dis diſmal place, and made towards the ſea fide, in 
8 hopes of finding a ſhip to facilitate his eſcape ; but 


being known and diſcovered by ſome of the inhabi- 
unts, he was conducted to a neighbouring town 
vith an halter round his neck, without cloaths, and, 
corered over with mud, was ſent to priſon. The 
wrernor of the place, willing to conform to the or- 
ders of the ſenate, ſoon after tent a Cimbrian ſlave to 
diſpatch him; but the barbarian no ſooner entered 
tte dungeon for this purpoſe, but he ſtopt ſhort, in- 
imidated by the dreadful viſage and awful voice of 
the fallen general, who ſternly demanded, if he had 
be preſumption” to kill Caius Marius? The flave, 
able to reply, threw down his ſword, and ruſhing 
kick from the priſon, cried out, that he found it im- 
pllible to kill him! The governor, conſidering the 
ſar of the flave as an omen in the unhappy exile's 
favour, 
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favour, gaye him once more his freedom and, cm 
mending him to his fortune, provided him with n 
ſhip to convey him from Italy. He from thenti 
made the belt of his way to the iſland of Ænaria, and 
failing onward, was forced by a tempeſt on the cal 
of Sicily. There a Roman quæſtor, who happened 
to be at the ſame place, reſolved to ſeize him; h/ 
which he loſt ſixteen of his crew, who were killed in 
their endeavours to cover his retreat to the ſnip. He 
afterwards landed in Africa, near Carthage, and 
went, in a melancholy manner, to place himſelf 
amongſt the ruins of that deſolated place: Heſoony 
however, had orders from the prætor, who governed 
there, to retire. Marius, who remembered his har 
ing once ſerved this very man, when in neceſſity; 
could not ſuppreſs his ſorrow, at finding ingratitude 
in every quarter of the world; and preparing to'obeyj 
defired the meſſenger to tell his maſter, that he had 
ſeen Marius fitting among the ruins of Carthage, in- 
timating the greatneſs of his own fall, by the deſols 
tion that was round him. He then embarked once 
more, and, not knowing where to land withouten- 
countering an enemy, ſpent the winter at ſea, ex- 
pecting every hour, the return of a meflenger from 
his ſon, whom he had ſent to ſollicit protection from 
an African prince, whoſe name was Mandraftal- 
After long expectation, inſtead of the meſſenger,” tis 
ſon himſelf arrived, having eſcaped from the inhobs 
pitable court of that monarch, where he had been 
kept, not as a friend, but a priſoner, and had 1e. 
turned juſt time enough to prevent his father from 
fharing the ſame fate. It was in this ſituation, tha 
they were informed that Cinna, one of their parth 
who had remained at Rome, had reſtored. their 1 
fairs, and headed a large army of the Italian ſtates u 
his cauſe. aßen 
Nor was it long before they joined their foro k 
and i eſented themſelves at the gates of Rome. yum 


j 
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at that time abſent in his command againſt Mi- 
dates, while Cinna marched into the tity, ' ac- 
pmpanied by | Iris guards; but Marius ſtopped, and 
nie to enter, alledging, that, having been ba- 
ſhed by a public decree, it was neceſſary to have 
other to authorize his return. Tt was thus that he 
ted to give his meditated cruelties the appearance 
juſtice ; and, while he was about to deſtroy thou- 
nds, to pretend an implicit veneration for the laws. 
purſuance of his deſire, an aſſembly of the people 
ing called, they began to reverſe his baniſhment 3 
tthey had ſcarce gone through three of the tribes, 
hen, incapable of containing his defire of revenge, 
entered the city at the head of his guards, and 
ſacred all that had ever been obnoxious to him; 
thout remorſe or pity. Several who ſought to pro- 
tate the tyrant's rage, were murdered by his com- 
und in his preſence; many even of thoſe who had 
erer offended him were put to death; and, at laſt, 
en his own officers never approached him but with 
ror, Having in this manner puniſhed his enemies, 
e next abrogated all the laws which were made b 
snval, and then made himſelf conſul with Cinna. 
ws gratified in his two favourite paſſions, venge- 
nee and ambition, having once ſaved his country, 
now deluged it with blood; at laſt, as if willing 
cen the pile of ſlaughter which he had made, 
b his own body, he died the month after, aged 
wk not without ſuſpicion of having haſtened his 


In the mean time, theſe accounts were brought to 
Ma, who was ſent againſt Mithridates, and who 
a performing many ſignal ſervices againſt him; 
Mconc'uding a peace with that monarch, he reſolv- 
u return home to take revenge of his enemies at 
\ ume, / 
it the mean time, nothing could intimidate Cinna 
ming preparations to repel his-opponent. Be- 
1 ing 
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1g joined by Carbo, who was now -eletteiyal 
ri of Valerius, who had been ſlain,” often 1 
.* 4 
fel 


young Marius, who inherited all the 
1 the ambition of his father, he determined t 
4/140 S Por E wt roy he had raiſed ut Daly 
„to oppoſe Sylla before he entired Some tro 
1 A EO embarked ; but tall being pen 
by a ſtorm, the reſt, that had not yet put to ſea, ah 
ſolutely refuſed to go. Upon this, Cinna, quite ft 
1 rious at their diſobedience, ruſhed forward to per 
ade them to their duty. In the mean time, oned 
1110 the moſt mutinous of the ſoldiers being ſtruck by u 
officer, returned the blow, and was apprehended i 
his crime. This ill. timed ſeverity produced a tu 
mult and a mutiny through the whole army; ani 
while Cinna did all he could to prevent or appeal 
it, he was run through the body by one of the 
crowd. | N - a 160 
Scipio, the conſul, who commanded againſt Sy 
was ſoon after allured by propoſals for coming to 
treaty : but a ſuſpenſion of arms being agreed upon 
Sylla's ſoldiers went into the oppoſite camp, dilplaj 
ing thoſe riches which they had acquired in their a 
peditions, and — to participate with their it 
low - citizens, in caſe they changed their party. Ac 
cordingly, the whole army declared utianumoul 
for Sylla ; and Scipio ſcarce knew that he was 
ſaken and depoſed, till he was informed of it hy ag 
ty of the enemy, who, entering his tent, made ut 
and his ſon their priſoners. \ 4 i 
17 In this manner, both factions, exaſperated to. 
14 higheſt degree, and expecting no mercy. on eite 
19 part, gave vent to their fury in ſeveral engagemen 
The forces on the ſide of young Marius, wh 0 
ſucceeded his father in command, were the mt 
numerous, but thoſe of Sylla better united and mal 
under ſubordination. Carbo, who ' commane 
army for Marius in the field, ſent eight . 


” 
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ſte, to relieve his colleague, but they were met 
2 afterwards ſurnamed the Gr in a de- 


e, who flew many of them, and dilperied the ret. 
de joined by 14 oon after engaged Me- 


telus, but Mas overcome with, the Joſs of ten thou- 
find men flain, and ſix thouſanid taken 27050 555 In 
conſequence of this defeat, Urbanus killed himſelf, 
and Carbo fled to Africa, where, after wandering a 
ng time, he was at laſt delivered up to Poms 
pey, who, tO pleaſe Sylla, ordered him to be be- 
headed. Sylla, now become undiſputed maſter of his 
country, entered Rome at the head of his army. Hap- 
py, had he ſupported in peace the glory which he had 
acquired in war; or had he ceaſed to live, when he 
ceaſed to conquer. 

Eight thouſand men, who had eſcaped the general 
carnage, offered themſelves ta the conqueror : he or- 
dered them to be put into the Villa Publica, -a large 
houſe in the Campus Martius ; and at the fame time 
convoked the ſenate : there he ſpoke with great 
ſuency, and in a manner no way difcompoſed, of 
bis own exploits; and in the mean time, gave pr 
rate directions, that all thoſe wretches, whom he had 
confined, ſhould be ſlain. The ſenate, amazed at 
the horrid outeries of the ſufferers, at firſt thought 
that the city was given up to. plunder ; but Sylla, 
with an ancombarratied air, informed them, that it 
was only ſome criminals who were puniſhed by his 
order, and that they needed not to make themſelves 
uneaſy about their fate. The day after, he profcrib- 
pi forty ſenators and ſixteen hundred knights; and, 
ater an intermiſſion of two days, forty ſenators: more, 
* an infinite number of the richeſt citizens of 

ome. | | x 

He next reſolved to inveſt himſelf with the dicta- 
worſhip, and that for a perpetuity ; and thus uniting 
al Civil as well as military power in his own perſon, 
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| three years. . | 


Ihe firſt opportunity that was afforded of diſcoyeriſc ca 
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hefwas>corfgioushe.might'thence ive an air of ju 
tits 2d every oppreſſion. a 951080 Pace 
| In ſchis manner he continued to govern with 
pricious'tyranny, none daring to reſiſt his power ui 
tit, Contrary to the expectations of all mankind; 
laid down the dictatorſhip, having held it not gu 


After this he retired into the country, in order i 
enjoy the pleaſures of tranquility and ſocial happ 
neſs; but he did not Jong ſurvive his abdication " 
died of that diſeaſe which is called the. morbus pedi 
cularis, a loathſome and mortifying object, and ca er 
able of ſhe wing the futility of human ambition. 


CH AP. NIX. 0 


From the Perpetual Dictatorſhip of Sylla to as Ty 
umvirate of Czfar, Pompey, and Crafſus. 


U RE [U. C. 680.) IPL ne 
ro death of Sylla, the jealouſies of Pompey: d 
and Craſſus, the two moſt powerful men in the em- 
pire, began to excite freſh diſſenſions. Pompey wa 
the moſt beloved general, and Craſſus was the fiche 
man in Rome. 


ing their mutual jealouſy, was upon the diſbanduy 
their troops, with which they had conquered. 
Neither choſe to begin ; ſo that the moſt fatal conk 

uences threatened from their diſſenſion: but, ep 
length, Craſſus, ſtifling his reſentment, laid down 


| his command; and the other followed his example: 


immediately after. The next trial between then ene 
was, who ſhould be foremoſt in obtaining the fayou 

of the people. Craſſus entertained the populace at 
thouſand different tables; diſtributed corn £9 the fa | 
milies of the poor; and fed the greateſt part 1 5 


cl 
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ens ſor near three months. Pompey, onthe 
ther hand, laboured to abrogate t tas | 
aſt the people's: authority by Syllacrhe: reſtore 
b power of judging to the knights, , whiel had been 
mmerly granted them by Gracehus; and gave back 


de tribunes of the people all their former privi- 


es. It was thus that each gave his private aims a 
(lic appearance; ſo that what was in reality ambi- 
un in both, took with one the name of liberality, 
th the other that of freedom. mn. 
An expedition, in which Pompey eleared the Mes 
lterranean, which was infeſted by pirates, hn 
ld greatly to his reputation, the tribunes f 
xople hoped it would be eaſier to advance their fa- 
write ſtill higher: wherefore Manilius, one of the 
umber, preferred a law, that all the armies of the 
mpire, with the government of all Aſia, togethet- 
ith the management of the war, which was renew» 
[againſt Mithridates, ſhould be committed to him 
lone. The law paſſed with little oppoſttion, and 
he decree was confirmed by all the tribes of wy 
wople. f fe riot 
being thus appointed to the command of tha im 
nant war, he immediately departed for Af Hays 


g made the proper preparations towards n 


campaign, Mithridates had been obliged hy Edt 
ils to take refuge in Lefler Armemin, and t lithet 
hat general was preparing to follow him, When his 
ole army abandoned him, ſo that it remalned for 
ompey to terminate the war, which he effected with 
fat caſe and expedition, adding a large extent of 
Ominion to the Roman empire, and returning to 


lone in triumph at the head of his conquering 


but all the victorĩes of Pompey, rathet ſerved ts 
eigen the glory, than to encreaſe the power of 
me; ey only made it a more plating obje&t of 
Wlition, and expoſed its liberties to greater danger. 

G 2 | Thoſe 
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Dboſe bewies, indegil, ſeemeddevoted tg hin qq 
ry:fides for, even while he was purſuing his,conquel 
added, Roma was at the verge of) ruin, fram;a coll, 
ſpiracy at: home. This conſpiracy was;projett in a 
carried. on by Sergius Catiline, a patricia b 
who reſolved to build his own power on the doyny 
of his country. He was ſingularly formed, both 
art and nature, to conduct a conſpiracy: he was pg 
ſeſſed of courage, equal to the moſt deſperate; 
tempts, and eloquence to give a colour to his am 
tion: ruined in his fortunes, profligate in his mat 
ners, and vigilant in purſuing, his aims: he was 
jable aſter wealth, only with a view to laviſh it « 
bis guilty pleaſur es „ 4 diem 
Catiline having contracted, many debts, by d 
Iooſeneſs of ſuch an ill-ſpent life, was reſolved tog 
tricate himſelf from them by any means however y 
lawſul. e mahnt 5 L3110115100 insd 
: Accordingly, he aſſembled about, thirty,,ofi 4 
debauched aflociates, and informed them of his am 
his Hopes, and his ſettled. plan of operations., It = 
ſolved among them, that a general inſurrection thou 
be raiſed throughout Italy, the, different parts of whit 
were aſſigned co the different Icadets. Rome xa 
be fired in ſeveral places at once; and Catiline, 
the head of an army rajled in Etruria, wag in dhe g ere 
neral confuſion to poſſeſs himſelf of the ein un 
muſſacre all the ſenators. Lentulus, one of dis t 
Mighbte aſſiſtants, who had been prægor, ats judge 
&e- city, was to preſide in their general. coun 
Etthegus,, a man who ſacrificed the poſſeſſion ders, 
great preſent power, to the hopes of gratifying is 
venge againſt Cicero, was to direct the maſſic 
through the city; and Cæſius was to conduct U 
who: Feed it. I But the vigila nce Cicero being alin 
chief obſtacle to their deſigns, Catiline was em- 
ſitous iu ſce him taken of, beiore he leſt Rome 1 
which; tro knights oſ the company undertan to 
Pi , © --xÞ I 
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# he nett törning vit his be, in un g An 
ptetence of büftttes! Bat the meeting! wabilna' 
Wer over; than! Cicero Had informatioſ of albehat 
ed in it 4 for, by the intrigues of a woman, nam 
TFulvia, lie had gained over Curtius, her lover; and 
of the conſpirators, to ſend him a” punctual ac 
nt of all their deliberations. "Having taken pro- 
r precautions to guard himſelf againſt the deſigns 
his morning viſitors, who were punctual to the 
montment, he next took care to provide for the de- 
(ce of the city, and aſſembling the ſenate, con- 
fled what was beſt to be done in this me of dan - 
The firſt ſtep taken, was to offer conſiderable 
wards tor farther diſcoveries, and then to prepare 
the defence of the ſtate. Catilinez''to ſhew how 
ll he could diſſemble, or juſtify any crime, went 
Aly to the ſenate, "declaring his innocence 7" but 
hen confronted by the eloquence ' of Cicero he 
ily withdrew, declaring aloud, that ſince he Was 
med a vindication of himſelf, and driver headlong 
bis enemies, he would extinguiſhithe flame which 
8 raiſed about him, in univerſal” ruin. \Accord- 
ply, after a ſhort conference with Lentulus and 
eihegus, he left Rome by night, with a ſmall re- 
ne, to make the beſt of his way towards Rtrutia, 
tre Manilius, one of the conſpirators, was raiſimg 
Famy'to ſupport gliim. LN 2 
h the mean time, Cicero took proper precautions 
ſecure all thoſe of the conſpiracy who remained in 
Mme, Lentulus, Cethegus, Cæſius, and ſeveral 
ders, were put in confinement; and ſoon after, ' by 
* command of the ſenate, being delivered over 
Mie executioners, were ſtrangled in priſon. -_ 
While his aſſociates were put to death in the city, 
Wine had raiſed an army of twelve thouſand men 3 
which a fourth part only was completely armed: 
reſt, being furniſhed with what chance afforded, 
1 lances, and clubs. CO" at firſt, to en- 
3 
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2 flaves,” who flocked to Bin in great müumbe 
teuſtitig to tlie proper ſtrength of the Ethifficacy ply 
upon ine approach of the cbnful, hob was ſo 
againſt him, and upon the arrival of the wewsp th 
his confederates were put to death in Rome; che 
of his affairs were entirely altered. His firſt atem 
therefore, was, by long marches, to make his eſa 
over the Appennines into Gaul; but in this his hop 
were diſappointed, all the paſſes being ſtrictiy puait 
ed by an army under Metellus, ſuperior to his out 
Being thus hemmed in on every ſide, and feeing 
things deſperate, with nothing left him, but either 
die or conquer, be reſolved to make one gd 
eus effort againſt that army which purſued him, 4 
tonius, the conſul, being himſelf ſick, the commu 
devolved upon his lieutenant, Petreius; who, ſte 
feree and bloody action, in which he loſt à con 
derable part of his beſt troops, put Catiline's ſore 
to the rout, and deſtroyed his whole army, WI 
fought deſperately to the laſt nan. 
- The extinftion of this conſpiracy ſeemed viily 
Jeave an open theatre for the ambition ef the (yi 
men of the ſtate to diſplay itſelf in. Pounpe 
no returned in triumph from conquering the 
as he had before been victorious in Europe 
E 663-00 
Craſſus, as we have already obſerved}. wmes4 
rĩcheſt man in Rome; and next to him, poſſeſſe 
the greateſt authority: his party in the ſenate 
gxen. ſtronger than that of Pompey, his rival, andi 
en raiſed againſt him was leſs. He and Fem 
| had been long diſunited by an oppoſition ef inter 
and of cbaracters: however, it was from a eon 
aner of their mutual jealouſies, that the ſtate ws 
ſome. meaſure to expect its future ſafety. It v 
this ſituation of things, that Julius Cæſar, avho | 
lately. gone prætor into Spain, and had returned 
great riches aud glory, reſolved to convert their 
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twl jealouſy to his own advantage» This celebyqged 
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wn was nephew to Marius, -by.the female Tings gl 
lefcended —— one of the moſt iche o Fa 
Rome: he had already mounted 8 ular, Sta- 
L ions of office 3 having been quæ Or, ie ard 55 
zontif, and prætor in Spain. Being deſcended from 
popular anceſtors, he warmly eſpouſed the fide ot 
de people, and ſhorily ales the death of Sylla 19. 
ured thoſe whom he had. baniſhed. to be recalled. 
He had all along declared for the populace agauiit 
de ſenate, and by this became their molt, wy | 

magiſtrate. Hy N ſtateſman began Ay 
lr offering his. ſervices. to Pompey, . ac im 
4 aid * all his acts a , notwithſonding 
he naps} . *. 7. W the ac- 
iſtion of a perſon of ſo much mexit, readily. grant- 
Abi his confidence and protection. He e 
lied to Craſſus, who, from former copnexions. was 
oſed to become ſtill more nearly 305 friend: at 
length, finding neither averſe to an union of iuteteſts, 
e took an opportunity of bringing them together 
ud, remonſtrating to them the advantage, as well as 
ke neceſſity of a reconciliation, he had art enough to 
derſuatle. them to forget farmer animoſities, Aa 
ce 
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nation was thus formed, by which they thy 

greed, that nothing thould be done in the camman- 
health, but what received their ual concurrence 
d approbation. J his was called the Firſt Trium- 
uate, by which we find the conſtitution weakened 
ane intereſt, that had not hitherto taken place 
e government, very different from that either 
: "ng lenate or the people, and yet dependent on 
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they 25 led would be a check upon his power; by 
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HE ket thing ers ar di upoii being þ en 
into the triumvirate, 85725 10 3, bike (elf of f the f ins 
tereſt of his confederates to obtain the cor 1 
The ſenate had ſtill ſome {mall infl luenee leſt; and 
though they were obliged to concur. in chuſſyg hin 

yet they gave him for a colleague, on Bilulus, wy 


the oppoſition was too ſtrong for even ſuperior ; abili 
ties to Reſilt! it; ſo that Bibulus, aſter a Might: attempt 
in favour of the ſenate, remained inactive. Cat 
began his ſchemes for empire, by ing Sratiating. Him. 
ſelt with the people: he procured a fs tor | divnd 
ing certain lands in Campania, among ſuch #2 
Poor Citizens, as had at leaſt three children. 
propoſal was juſt enough in itſelf, and only e crimwin 
from the views of the propoſer, 4 
Having. thus. ſtrengthened bimfelf at vad be 
next celiberated with his confederates, about'Tharih 
the foreign provinces of the empire hetw . them) 
The. partition was ſoon made: Pompey, e 7 
for his own part; for bein obs et with £0 
and fatiated with militar? Lime he Was & 
take his pleaſures at Rome. Craſſus choſe Sy SA 
his part of the empire; which province, as it kat 
hitherto enriched the generals wh had ſubdued j 
would, he hoped, gratify him in this, Eis moſt la 
vourite purſuit. To Cæſar was left the 150 % | 
Gaul; compoſed of many fierce and powerful fl 
tions, moſt of them unſubdued, and the re ol 
profeſſing a nominal lubjection. Wherefore, #8 
was rather appointing him to conquer than comma 
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{ would be impoſſible, in this rn 
LenumeratCe.. all the-batiles..Czfar. tough, and. 
hies he 4 in e "het 
ji ain, which continued ei years. ; Hel 
us were the firſt that cole i. t into 4 
ith the loſs of i ports 
bole who remained after the. carna ” were f. 
ar, in ſafety to the foreſts, — oy, by 
al iſſued. The Germans, with Arjoviſtus at thei 
zl, were next cut off, to the —.— of Ae 
boufand ; their monarch himſelf narrow B. eſcaping” 
a little boat acroſs the Rhine. The Belge were 
it of with ſuch great ſlaughter, that marſhes, and. 
4 were rendered paſſable from the hea 
En. The Nervians, who were the moſt. war! Bot 
le barbarous nations, made head for a ſhoxt time, 
ad fell upon the Romans with ſuch fury, that theit 
jay was in danger of being utterly routed; "hut: 
tar himſelf haſtily catching up a buckler, e 
cugh his army into the midſt of the enemy; by 
hich means, he ſo turned the fate of the 4 "that 
| barbarians were all cut off to a man. The. Cilia 
Gaul, who were powerful at ſea, were next 
der ſubjection. "After them, the. Suevi, the 
ap, and all the nations from the Mediterranean, 
e Britiſh ſea. Fromm thence, ſtimulated by N 
fe of conqueſt, he croſſed over into Bri 
ende, that the natives had furniſhed his dente 
Ih continual ſupplies. Upon approachings. the 
lues, he found them covered with men to 
Fling, and his forces were in. danger of 
ben back, till the ſtan ard bearer of the pf le- 
bon boldly leaped aſhote, pritl, being well 
FCelar, the natives were put o ff 
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great part of his fleet, they reſoly A to take 2% 
10 NS iter, und hed 4 him it 
ee army. * Put what could 4 nated undi 
artny 48 againſt forces that had been exerciſ 
under the greateſt generals, and hardened b | 
conqueſts 915 the greateſt part of the world. 
overthrown they were obliged once more to fort | 
peace; which Cæſar granted them, and then rety 
àd to the eontinent. Thus, in leſs than nine yea 
he conquered, together with Britain, all chat cou 
try Which extends from the Mediterranean to't 
German ſea,” 
While Czſar was thus encreaſing his repitati 
kid riches abroad, Pompey, who remained all t 
kim in Rome, ſteadily co-operated with bis am 
tion, and advanced his mtereſts, while, hevainly fu 
m0 he was forwarding his own. By his meat 
Beier ys cbntinued five years longer in Gual: 
rok he” rouſed from his lethargy, till the fame 
reat commanders valour, riches, and huma 
ty, bean ſecretly to give him pain, aud to me 
l ſuppoſe they began to eclipſe his own; for, 
being more recent, they were -more talked of. 
now, therefore, began to do all in his power to 
miniſh Cæſat's reputation, obliging the magittra 
not to publiſh any letters they received from hi 
till he had diminiſhed che eredit of them, by {pre 
ing diſadvantageous reports: one or two accidc 
alſo helped to widen the ſeparation ; namely, 
death-bf Julia, Pompey's wife, who had not a l 
contributed to improve the harmony that ſubfiſted 
tweth them; and the deſtruction of Craſſus, 
d. Sbnducted the war againſt the Parthians ; 
1 7 prudence, that he ſuffered the enemy 
19 (ne advantage of him in almoſt every ſkirmi 
capable of extricating himſelf from the « 
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Czlar, who now began t "be fen n 
quſies of Pompey, took, occa 10 to“ lie f "whe 
walulſhip. together with a prolongation. f nie“ 28 
emment in Gaul, deſitous of trying whether Pom. 
xy would thwart or promote his pretenſions.” In 
s Pompey ſeemed to be quite inaQtive 3; but, at 
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ues, who alledged in the ſenate, that the laws did 
zot permit a perſon that was abſent, to offer himſelf 
b 2 candidate for that high ofkce, Pompey's view 
n this was to allure Cæſar from his government, in 
nder to ſtand for the conſuiſhip in-perſon. Ceſar, 


bis province; convinced, that while he headed ſuch 
army as was now devoted to his intereſts, he 
wuld, at any time, give laws as well as magiſtrates 
b the ſtate. 1 ** 

The ſenate, which were now devoted to Pompey, 
ſecauſe he had for ſome time attempted to defend 
hem from the encroachments of the people, order - 
elthe two legions which were in Cæſar's army, be- 
ging to Pompey, home, as it was pretended, to 
noſe the Parthians, but, in reality, to. diminifh 
Lzlar's power. Cæſar eaſily ſaw their motive; but, 
þhis plans were not yet ready for execution, he ſent 
bem home, in purſuance of the orders of the ſenate, 
king previouſly attached the officers to bim with 


i the ſenate took, was to recall Czfar from his go- 
knment, as his time was now very near expiting. 
Mt Curio, his friend in the ſenate, propoſed that 
ar ſhould not leave his army, ny Pompey had 


mpey ; however, during the debate, one 6f the 
te declaring that 1 = paſt the Alps, and 


te ame time, privately employed two of his crea - 


pwever, perceiving his artifice, choſe do remain in 


Knes, and the ſoldiers with a bounty, The next 


Rim the example. This for a while perplexed 
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- marching w is Whole. {towan 
Sent with, his colleague forth. from, the. City. 0 
dee rho e 
preſented Kim Vith a ſword, commanding himy 
march àgainſt Cæſar, and fight in d Fence of. t 
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commonwealth.” Pompey declared he wagireatly.4 
obey; but with an air of A mode 
ed, that it was only in caſe more gentle expedien 
could not be employer. 
Cæſar, who was inſtructed in all that paſſed; 1 
his partizans at Rome, though he was ſtill in Gaal 
was willing to give his aims all the appearance 
juſtice. He agreed to lay down his employmeq 
when Pompey ſhould do the ſame. But the ſenat 
rejected all his propoſitions, blindly 'confident-g 
their own power, and relying on the aſſurances 
Pompey. Cæſar ſtill unwilling to come to an opa 
rupture with the ſtate, at laſt was content to-aſk the 
government of Illyria, with two legions ;. but, /thi 
alſo was refuſed him. Now, therefore, finding a 
hopes of an accommodation fruitleſs, and : conſcious 
if not of the goodneſs of his cauſe, at leaſt of the 
neſs of his troops, he began to draw them dow 
towards the confines of Italy, and, paſſing: the Aff 
with his third legion, ſtopt at Ravenna, a city dl 
Ciſalpine Gaul, from whence he once more wrote : 
letter to the conſuls, declaring, that he was ready K 
reſign all command in caſe Pompey did ſo too, C 
the other hand, the ſenate decreed, that Cæſar ſhoul 
hy down his government, and diſband his force 
within a limited time; and, if he refuſed obediencey 
that he ſhould-be declared an enemy to the common 
wealth. „ein: 
Cæſar, however, ſeemed no way diſturbed at theſ 
violent proceedings; the night before his intendet 
expedition into Italy, he fat down to table chearfull 
converſing with his friends on ſubjects of * 
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up with his army, which conſiſted of about five thoy- 
find men, near the Rubicon, a little river which ſe- 
jarates Italy from Gaul, and which terminated. the 
limits of his command. The Romans had ever 
teen taught to conſider this river as the ſacred baun-- 
dy of their domeſtic empire; Cæſar, therefore, 
when he advanced at the head of his army to the fide 
ofthe river, ſtopt ſhort upon the bank, as if impreſt 
vith terror at the greatneſs of his enterprize, He 
pndered for ſome time in fixed melancholy, looking 
won the river, and debating with himſelf whether 
le ſhould venture in: If I paſs this river fays he 
hone of his generals who ſtood by him, “ what mi- 
* ſeries ſhall I bring upon my country! and, if now 
* [ſtop ſhort, I am undone.” Thus faying, and 
Kluming all his former alacrity, he plunged in, cry- 
Ng out, that the die was caſt, and all was now over. 
Ms ſoldiers followed him with equal promptitude, 
nd quickly arriving at Arminium, made themſelves 
maſters of the place without any refi ſtance. 

This unexpected enterprize excited the utmoſt ter- 
urs in Rome, every one imagining that Cæſar was 
tading his army to lay the city in ruins. At one 
me were to be ſeen the citizens flying into the 
Ountry for ſafety, and the inhabitants of the coun- 
1 coming up to 'feck for thelter in Rome. — 

this 
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this, univerſal, confuſon, Pompey felt all chat repent 
ance and felf-condemnation which myſt, necefſal 
ariſe from the remembrance. of having advanced jy 
rival to his, preſent pitch of, power: wherever he 3 
peared, many of his former friends were readyjto.ty 
bim with his ſupineneſs, and ſarcaſtically to reproach 
his ill-grounded preſumption. Where js nay," 
cried Favonius, a ridiculous ſenator of hig pam 
« the army that is to riſe at your command mY 
« ſee if it will appear by ſtamping.” Cato reminde 
him of the many warnings he had given bim; 
which, however, as he was continually - boding no- 
thing but calamities, Pompey might very juſtiy he 
excuſed from attending to. But being at length 
wearied with theſe reproaches, which were offered 
under colour of advice, he did all that lay in hi 
power to encourage and confirm his followers; he 
told them that they ſhould not want an army, for that 
he would be their leader; he conteſt, indeed, that bene 
had all along miſtaken Cæſar's aims, judging of then 
only from what they ought to be; however, if hy 
friends were ſtill inſpired with the love of freedom, 
they might yet enjoy it in whatever place their necel 
ſities ſhould happen to conduct them. He let them das 
know that their affairs were.in a very promifing ſitu riven 
ation, that hs two lieutenants were at the head of M puti: 
very conſiderable army in Spain, compoled of veel... a 
ran troops that had made the conqueſt of the Ea his 
beſides theſe, there were infinite reſources both ut. e. 
Aſia and Africa, together with the ſuccours the lat he 
were ſure to expect from all the kingdoms that ve Rome 
in alliance with Rome. This ſpeech ſerved, in ſonbumar 
meaſure, to revive the hopes of the confede me enato- 
The greateſt part of the ſenate, his own private friend... 
and dependents, together with all thoſe who expe que 
ed to make their fortunes in his cauſe, agreed to { ingrati 
ow him. Being in no capacity to reſiſt Cala Who 9% 


Rome, he reſolved to lead his forces to Capua, vile! 
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he commanded the two legions that ſerved arnder 
Cxſar in Gaul. nnr STOLL fim 7131 78 391 
Czſar, in the mean time, aſter having valhlyat- 


ſolved to purſue him into Capua before he culd eol- 


take poſſeſſion of the cities that lay between him and 
his rival, not regarding Rome, which he knew would 
fall of courſe to the conquerer, | | 
Corfinium was the firſt city that attempted to ſtop 
the rapidity of his march. It was defended by Do- 
mitius, who had been appointed by the ſenate to ſuc- 
ceed him in Gaul, and was garriſoned by twenty co- 
horts which were levied in the countries adjacent: 
Cxſar, however, quickly inveſted it; and, though 
Domitius ſent frequently to Pompey, -exhorting him 
to come and raife the fiege, he was at laſt obliged to 
endeavour to eſcape privately. His antentions hap- 


eened to be divulged, the garriſon were reſolved to 
oO conſult their own ſafety by delivering him up to the 
ul blicgers. Cæſar readily accepted their offers, but 
0 kept his men from immediately entering into the 
on. After Tome time, Lentulus, the conſul, who 


was one of the beſieged, came out to implore for- 
fiveneſs for himſelf and the reſt of his confederates, 
putting Cæſar in mind of their ancient friendſhip, 
and acknowledging the many favours he had received 
at his hands. To this, Cæſar, who would not wait 
the concluſion of his ſpeech, generouſly replied, 
that he came into Italy not to injure the hberties of 
Rome and its citizens, but to reſtore them. This 
umane reply being quickly carried-into the city, the 
lenators, and the knights, with their children and 
ome ofhcers of the garriſon, :came out to claim the 
Oonqueror's protection, who, juſt glancing at their 
gratitude, gave them their liberty, with permiſſion 
0 go whereſoever they ſhould think proper. But 
ule he diſmiſſed the leaders, he, upon this, as __ 


tempted to bring Pompey to 'ar'accommotdition} re- 


lect his forces. Accordingly, he marched on to 
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all other occaſions, took care to attach the commay 
ſoldiers to his on intereſt, ſen nog at beg 
ſtand in need of an army; -but tak, | while 

lived, his army could never, ſtand. in nerd ef 2 
, (©, 78 OO 
| Pompey, who was unable to continue In "Rome, 
having intelligence of what paſſed upon this occaſion, 
immediately retreated to Brunduſium, where he te: 
ſolved to ſtand a ſiege to retard the enemy until the 
forces of the empire ſhould be united to oppole him, 
His aim: in this ſucceeded to his with, and after hays 
ing employed Cæſar for ſome time in a fruitlels ſigpe, 
he. privately paſſed his forces over to Dyracchium, 
where the conſul had levied a body of forces for his 
aſſiſtance. However, though he made good hi 


eſcape, he was compelled to leave the whole king: 


dom of Italy at the mercy of his rival, without either 5 
a town or an army that had ſtrength to oppoſe his forty 
prog ess. M e ene 
Cæſar finding he could not follow Pamper. m th 
want of ſhipping, went back to Rome, to "take po tons 
ſeſſion of the public treaſures, which his opponent, Wi... . 
by a moſt unaccountable over-{ight, had neglected held 
taking with him. However, upon his coming up BY 
the door of the treaſury, Metellus, the tribune, who 8... 
guarded it, refuſed to let him pals; but Cæſar, Wi 11 
more than uſual emotion, laying his ed ppon, Wl x. 
ſword, threatened to ſtrike him dead; And KDOW, ſupp] 
« young man,” cried he, © that it is eaſier 155 k7i0 
« this than ta ſay it.” This mienace had its effect? Wl . 
Metellus retired, and Cæſar took out of the trealury Wl ten. 
to the amount of three thouſand pound weight 0 ING 
gold, beſides an immenſe quantity of ſilyer, —" [IJ 
_ Having thus provided for ; continyipg. the war, ge him. 
departed from Rome, reſolved to ſübdwe Fompey om 
lieutenants, , Afranius and Petreius, who, bad, Don Bl wit} 
lang in Spain at the bead of a veteran, arms. 15 8 
z 1 
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lever victor 4 te, Arlt 

bal, however, Who knew che Witte, © 

dent t generals," Fr 7 = 
1 er, that to Ah An Arm with 
genera), and, upon conquering it, would return 0 

{2 general Without an _— ru, 
The firſt conflict which he had with Afrantus phat \ 
Fetrejus, was rather unfavourable. It was fought _ 
ar the city of Herda, and both fides claimed the 
jonour of the victory. But by various ſtratagems be 
rduced them at laſt to ſuch ertremity of hunger and * 
dwoght, that they were obliged to yield at difcre- 
ion, Clemency was his favourite virtue; he dif- 
niſſed them all with the kindeſt profeſſions, and 8 5 
them home to Rome laaden with ſhame and obliga- 
tons to publiſh his virtues, and confirm the a be. 
fons of his adherents. Thus, in the ſpace of about 
hy days, he became maſter of all Spain, and re- ; 
turned again victorious to Rome. The citizens up- 
atis occaſion received him with freſh demonſſtra- 
fions of joy, and created bim dictator and conſul 3 
but te fir 10 of theſe offices he laid down after he had 
dad it but eleven days. 

While Cæſar was thus employed, Pompey rg 
ally active in making preparations in Epirus and 
reece to oppoſe him. All the monarchs of the 
Baſt had declared in his favour, and ſent ve lar ge 
lipplies, He was maſter of nine effective fx large 
kzions, and had a fleet of five hundred large ſhips 
der the conduct of Bibulus, an active and expe 
enced commander. Added to theſe, he was ſup- 
Ped with large ſums of money, and all the neceſſa- 
nes for an army, from the tributary provinces round 
lim. He had attacked Anthony and Dotabelfa, who 
tmmanded for C:efar' in that part of the empire, 
With ſuch ſucceſs, that the former Ol iged to fly. 
ndthe latter was taken priſoner; Crowds of the moſt 
lltinguiſhed citizens and nobles” ſrom Rome came 


every 


r 
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every day to join him. Ie had at one time abo 
two hundred ſenators in his camp, among whar 
were Cicero and Cato. whoſe approbation cf 
cauſe was equivalent to an army. 
Notwithſtanding theſe preparations, Cæſar ſhippt 
off five of his twelve legions, at Brunduſium, and 
weighing anchor, fortunately ſteered through f 
midſt of his enemies, timing it ſo well that he ma 
His paſſage in one day. Still, however, connitice 
that the proper time for making propoſals for a pea 
was after gaining an advantage, he ſent one Ruft 
whom he had taken priſoner, to effect an accon 
modation with Pompey, offering to refer all to i 
ſenate and people of Rome; but Pompey once m 
rejected the overture, holding the people of Rome tt 
much in Cæſar's intereſts _—_ relied on. 
Pompey had been raiſing ſupplies in Maceda 
when firſt informed of Cæſar's landing upon-theen; 
of Epirus : he now, therefore, reſolved. immediately. 
match toDyracchium, in order to cover that place ia 
Czſar's attempts, as all his ammunition and pr 
ſions were depoſited there. The firſt place that bd 
armies came in fight of each other, was on the op 
ſite banks of the river Apſus; and as both were c 
manded by the two greateſt generals then in then 
the one renowned for his conqueſt of the-Ealtya 
other · celebrated for his victories over the Welle 
parts of the empire, a battle was eagerly delirec 
the ſoldiers on either ſide. But neither general 
willing to hazard it upon this occalion ; Pampey.co 
not rely upon his new levies, and Cæſar would 1 
venture an engagement till he was joined by the 
of his forces. „„ Wa 
Ceæſar had now waitcd ſome time with extret 
impatience for the comiug up of the remainder 
his army; and even ventured out alone in an of 
fiſher. boat to haſten its arrival, but he was drin 
back by a ſtorm. However, his diſappointment 
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lou relieved by an information of the landing of the 
naops he had dong expected at Appoltonia from 
wence they were approaching, under the conduct 
Anthony and Calenus, to join him; he, therefore, 
decaniped in order to meet them; and prevent Pom- 

wich his army from engaging them on their 
darch, as he lay on that ſide of the river, where the 
fccours had been obliged to come on-ſhore. iſt} 

Pompey being compelled to retreat, led his forces 
v Aſparagus, nigh Dyracchium, where he was ſure 
being fupplied with every thing neceſſary for his 
ymy, by the numerous fleets which he employed 
dong the coaſts of Epirus: there he pitched bis 
am, upon a tongue of land (as mariners expreſs it) 
that jutted into the ſea, where alſo was a ſmall ſhel- 
er for ſhips, where few winds could annoy them: in 
tkis place -being moſt advantageouſly fituated, he 
immediately began to entrench his camp; which 

xſar 3 and finding that he was not like- 

ſoon to quit ſo advantageous a poſt, began to en- 
bench alſo behind him. And as all beyond Pom- 

y's camp, towards the land fide, was hilly and 
kep; he built redoubts upon the hills, ſtretobi 
mand from ſhore to ſhore; and then cauſed lines'<f 
unmunication to be drawn from hill to hill, by 
mich he blocked up the camp of the enemy. He 
ped by this blockade, to force his opponent” to 2 
tle; which he ardently deſired, and which the 
Wer with equal induſtry declined. Thus both ſides 
munued for ſome time employed in deſigns and 
tzagems, the one to annoy and the other to defend. 
lad men daily carried on their works to ſtraiten 
e enemy; thoſe of Porapey did the fame to enlarge 
lemſelves, having the advantage of numbers, and 
erely galled the enemy by their flingers and 
bers. Cœſar, however, was indefatigable; he 
ale blinds or mantelets to be made of ſkins of 
ls, to cover his men while at work ; be cut off = 

tne 


ſire, Cæſar marched, with all his forces united into 
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the, water that ſypplied the enemy's/camp ant: : 
fro AL. horſes; doithat chere mrs — WW 
ſiſte! ce for them. But Pompey at luſt reſold i h 
hn through his lines; arid gain ſome other par 


the country more convenient for encampment. A 
cordingly, having informed himſelf of the conditidi 
of Cæſar's fortiheations from ſome deſerters why 
came over to him, he ordered bis light infantry and 
archers on board his ſhips, with directions to attack 
Cziar's entrenchments by fea, where they were leaſt 
defended. . This was done with ſuch effect, "that 
though Cæſar and his officers uſed their utmeſt en- 
deavours to hinder Pompey's deſigns; yet, by means 
of reiterated attempts, he at laſt effected his pufpoſe 
of extricating his army from his former camp, and ef 
encamping in another place by the ſea, where be hd 
the conveniency of forage and ſhipping alſo. Cxfar 
being thus fruſtrated in his views of blocking up ſhe 
enemy, and perceiving the loſs he had ſuſtained; re- 
ſolved at laſt to force Pompey to a battle, og 
upon difadvantageous terms. The engagement bes! 
gan by attempting to cut off a legion which u 
oſted in a wood, and this brought on a general 
tle. The conflict was for ſome time carried on 
with great ardour, and with equal fortune; but 
Cæſar's army being intangled in the entrenchments 
of the old camps lately abandoned, began to fal into 
diſorder; upon which, Pompey preſſing his advan- 
tage, they at laſt fled with great precipitation. Gres 
numbers periſhed in the trenches and on the banks 
of the river, or were preſſed to death by their ſel- 
lows. Pompey purſued his ſueceſſes to the verf 
camp of Cæſar: . ſurpriſed with the ſud- 


denneſs of his victory, or fearful of an ambuſcade, 2 
he withdrew his troops into his own camp, and thus \u 
loſt an opportunity of ſecuring his vi&tory« . © 


After this defeat, which was by no means: deci · 


One 
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me body, digely to Gomphi, à ton in the pro- 
ace of Chedaly, But the news of his defeat at Dytag- 
cum had, reachedithis place before him; the IA. 
btuuts, thereſoxe, who had before promiſed him bbt- 
dence, now. changed their minds; and, with a de- 
gee of baſeneſs, equal to their imprudence, ſhut 
heir gates againſt him. Cæſar was not to be injured 
with impunity;  wherefore, having repreſented to 
his ſoldiers, the great advantage of forcing a place ſo. 
rery rich, he ordered the machines for ſcaling to be 
xt ready; and cauſing an aſſault to be made, pro- 
© ceded with ſuch vigour, that, notwithſtanding the 
xeat height of the walls, the town was taken in 
few hours time. Czlar left it to be plundered, and, 


jielded at his approach. By this means, he ſoon be- 

ame poſſeſſed of all Theſſaly, except Lariſſa, which 

ws garriſoned by Scipio, with his legion, who com- 
manded for ;Pompey. During this interval, Pom- 

py's olficers continually ſoliciting their" commander 
come to a battle, and inceſſantly teaſing him with 
inportunities to engage; he, at length, reſolved, to 

t 

thoſe about him; and to give up all ſchemes of pru- 
lence. for thoſe dictated by avarice and | paſfion.” 

Wherefore advancing into Theſſaly, within a fer 
lays after the taking of Gomphi, he drew down 
n the plains of Phatſalia, where he was joined by 
depio, his lieutenant, with the troops under his 
emmand. There he waited; the coming up of 
Czlar, reſolved upon engaging, and upon deciding: 
be fate of the kingdoms at a ſingle battle. 
Cxlar had employed all his art for ſome time in, 
lunding the indlinations of his men, and finding his 
umy once more teſolute and vigorous, he cauſed them 
vatrance towards the plains of Pharfalia, whicrePiih- \ 
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renounce his own. judgment, in compliance Li 


rithout delaying his march, went forward to Me- 
nopolis, another town of the ſame province, which 
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hed for, and which was to crown their glory and 
-ninate their fatigues. Upon this he drew up his 
ops in order, and adyanced towards the place of 
ne. His forces did not amount to above half thoſe 
Pompey; the army of the one amounting to above 
five thouſand foot, and ſeven thouſand horſe ; 
&.: of the other not exceeding twenty-two thouſand 
ot, and about a thouſand horſe. This diſpropor- 
in, particularly in the cavalry, had filled Cæſar 
th apprehenſious ; wherefore he had ſome days be- 
ne picked out the ſtrongeſt and nimbleſt of his foot - 
Idiers, and accuſtomed them to fight between the 
ns of his cavalry. By their aſſiſtance, his thou- 
Ind horſe was a match for Pompey's ſeven thouſand, 
id had actually got the better in a ſkirmiſh that hap- 
ed between them ſome days before. 
Pompey, on the other hand, had ſtrong expecta - 
ns of ſucceſs ; he boaſted, that he could put Cæſar's 
yions to flight, without ſtriking a ſingle blow; 
reſuming that, as ſoon as the armies formed, his ca- 
ry, on which he placed his greateſt expectations, 
ud out-flank and ſurround the enemy. Labienus 
Winnmended this ſcheme of Pompey ; alledging alſo, 
Wit the preſent troops, of which Cæſar's army was 
impoſed, were but the ſhadow of thoſe old legions 
ut had fought in Britain and Gaul; that all the ve- 
us were worn out, and had been replaced by new 
dies, made in a burry, in Ciſalpine Gaul. To 
eie the confidence of the army ſtill more, he 
nan oath, which the reſt followed him in, never 
eturn-to the camp but with victory. In this diſ- 
ſton, and under theſe advantageous circumſtances, 
mpey led his troops to battle. 
tmpey's order of battle was good and well judg- 
lu the centre, and on the two flanks, he placed 
Ils veterans, and diſtributed his new · raiſed troops 
een the wings and the main body. The Syrian 
Fans were placed in the centre, under the _ 
| man 
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1p10; the Spaniard 
ES: "were. ut th he ive. 5 
barbus; and on t e Ke. Weſt ned th 
5 us, which Cats 1 1 J 17 the beg 
dhe War, led wh 5 W 106 : Þeca 
thence he intended to Wale N bf 
gain the day; and for the ſame. 152 n. he 11 8 
afſembled all his horſe, lingers an Tatchrs of whi 
his right wing had no need, 8 covered by 
river Enipeus. Czfar likewiſe divided his arthy i 
to three bodies under three commanders : . 8155 
Calvinus being placed i in the centre, and 
 thony on the left, while he himſelf Ted on, "ins rig 
wing, which was to oppoſe the leſt, nana 
Pompey. . It is remarkable enou üg that Pog he 
choſe to put himſelf at the head of theſe troops \ hi 
were diſciplined and inſtructed by Czfar ; an ineo 
feſtible proof how much he valued them above any d 
the reſt of his army. Cæſar, on the contrary, place 
himſelf at the head of his tenth legion, that had by 
all its merit and fame to his own training. "Ah 
obſerved the enemy's numerous cavalry. to be 
drawn to one ſpot; he gueſſed at Pompey's intentio 
to obviate which he made a draught of fix ho 
from his rear line, and forming them into a ſeparal 
body, concealed them behind his 'right wing, wi 
inſtructions not to throw their javelins on wy 
proach of Pompey's borle, as was cuſtomaty 
keep them in their hands and puſh them ae 
the faces and the eyes of the botemen, Who, del 
compoſed of the younger part of the Roman nobift 
valued themſelves much upon their beautf, 4 
dreaded a ſcar in the face more than a wount int 
body. He, laſtly, placed the little cavalry he bad 
as to cover the right of the tenth legion, ordeny 
third line not to march till they had receive 
ſignal from him. 
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K ume he ee gelen wene 
In tank to rank Fee their men, w. 

br hopes, and Teflening their appre enfions: Pom 
bf repreſented to his men, that the glorious occaln 
eh they had long beſought him to grant was, no\ 
bre him; „ and indeed,“ cried he, what 
adrantages could you with over an enemy that you 
gte not now poſſeſſed of? Your numbers, your 
v rigour, a late victory, all aſſure a ſpeedy and an 
®ealy conquelt of thoſe harraſſed and broken troops, 
* compoſed of men worn out with age, and impreſt 


ſtill a ſtronger bulwark for our protection than the 
ſuperiority of our ftrength, the juſtice of our cauſe. 
Jou are engaged in the defence of liberty and of 
jour country; you are, ſupported by its laws, and 
« followed by its magiſtrates; you have the worl 


ceſs: on the contrary, he whom you oppoſe is a 
robber and oppreſſor of his country, and almoſt al- 
# ready funk with the” conſciouſneſs. of his crimes, 


k then, on this occaſion, all that ardour and deteſta- 
tion of tyranny that ſhould animate Romans, and 


among his men with that ſteady ſerenity for which he 
Ts ſo much admired in the midſt of danger. He 
alſted on nothing ſo ſtrongly to his ſoldiers, as his 
ſequent and unſucceſsful endeavours for peace. He 
Wed with terror of the blood he was going to ſhed, 
ud pleaded only the neceſſity that urged him to it. 
I deplored the many brave men that were to fall on 
In ſides, and the wounds, of his country, whocver 
ould be victorious. ,; His, ſoldiers, an{wered his 
Feech with looks of ardour and. impatience; which 
lerving, he gave the ſignal to begin. The word 
n Pompey's tide was, Hercules the invincible : that 
aCzlar's, Venus the N There was only 
| ; 4 


ring. 


V with the terrors of a recent defeat; but there is 


& ſpectators of your conduct, and wiſhing you ſuc- 


Vas well as the bad ſucceſs of his, arms. Shew, 


o juſtice to mankind.” Cæſar, on his fide, went 


tual terror and dreadful ſerenity: at length, Cet 


purſue their ſucceſs, and advancing, charged Ft 


brought up his third line, which had not yet ent 
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To much ſpace between both armies #3 tele 10 
for fighting; wherefore Pompey ordereu e men 
receive the firſt ſhock without moving eat of th 
places, expecting the enemies ranks to be ph f 
diſorder by their motion. Cmſar's ſoldiers weten 
ruſhing on with their uſual impetuoſity, "when; pe 
ceiving the enemy motionleſs, they all ſtopt ſho 
as if by general.conſent, and halted in the midi 
their career. A terrible pauſe enſued, in which h 
armies continued to gaze upon each other with 


men having taken breath, ran furiouſly upon the ti 
my, firſt diſcharging their javelins and then drawi 
their ſwords. The ſame method was obſerved 
Pompey's troops, who as vigorouſly ſuſtained the 
tack. His cavalry alſo were ordered to charge ati 
very onſet, which, wich the multitude of archers: 
flingers, ſoon obliged Cæſar's men to give groun 
whereupon Cæſar immediately ordered the fix"t 
horts, that were placed as a reinforcement, to. 
wance, with orders, to ſtrike at the enemies 
This had its defired effect; the cavalry, that » 
but juſt now ſure of victory, received an immedi 
check: the unuſal method of fighting purſued by 
cohorts, their aiming entirely at the viſages of 1 
affailants, and the horrible disftguring wounds 
made, all contributed to intimidate them fo mut 
that, inſtead of defending their perſons, theire 
endeavour was to fave their faces. A total rout « 
ſued of their whole body, which fled in great di 
der to the neighbouring mountains, while the arch 
and lingers, who were thus abandoned, were 
to pieces. Cæſar now commanded the cohorts 


pey's troops upon the flank: this charge the ene 
withſtood for ſome time with great bravery, 'til 


ed. P ompey's infantry being thus donbly att! 
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n front by freſh troops, and in rear by the, victo- 
nous cohorts, could; no longer reſiſt, but fled to their 
emp. The flight began among the ſtrangers, though 
Pompey's right wing ſtill valiantly maintained their 
around, Cæſar, however, being convinced that the 
uctory was certain, with his. uſual clemency, cred 
qut to purſue the ſtrangers, but to ſpare the ans ; 
pon which they all laid down their arms and receiv- 
ed quarter. Ihe greateſt ſlaughter was among the 
auxiliaries, who fled on all quarters, but principally 
went for ſafety to the camp. The battle had now 
hited from the break of day till noon, the weather 
being extremely hot; _ nevertheleſs, the conquerors 
lid not remit their ardour, being encouraged by the 
ample of their general, who thought his victory nor 
mplete till he was matter of the enemy's camp. 
Accordingly, marching on foot at their head, he call- 
upon them to follow and ſtrike the deciſive blow. 
The cohorts, which were left to defend the camp, 
br ſome time made a formidable reſiſtance; particu» 
acly a great number of Thracians and other barba- 
ans, who were appointed for its defence: but no- 
bing could reſiſt the ardour of Cæſar's victorious 
amy; they were at laſt driven from their trenches, 
ud all fled to the mountains not far off. Cæſar ſee- 
0g the eld and camp ftrewed with his fallen coun- 
Amen, was ſtrongly affected at fo melancholy a 
prolpect, and could not help crying out to one that 
Kod near him, “ They would have it ſo.” . Upon 
mering the enemies camp, every. object preſented 
Teh iuttances of the blind preſumption. and mad- 
els of his adverſaries; on al ſides were to be ſeen 
Ms adorned with ivy and branches of myrtle, 
wuches covered with purple, and fide-boards' load- 
u with plate. Every thing gave proofs of the 
geſt luxury, and ſeemed rather the preparatives for 
unquet, the rejoicings for a victory, than the diſ- 
tons tor a battle. A camp fo richly furgiſhed, 
2 might 


* 
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might have been able to engage the attentian.of an 
troops but Cæſar's; thæte was tall. [RN ig . 
done, and he would not. permit them, to. purſue xp 
other object chan their enemies, till they were entire 


ly ſubdued. A conſiderable body of theſe. haxing 
retired to the adjacent mountains, he prevailed on 
his ſoldiers to .join. him in the purſuit, in order t 
oblige . theſe to ſurrender. He began by incloſing 
them. with a line drawn at the foot of the mountain 
but they quickly abandoned a poſt which was ng 
tenable for want. of water, and endeayoured to read 
the city of Lariſſa. Cæſar led a part. of his army 
a ſhorter Way, and intercepted their retreat, drawing 
up in order of battle between them and the di 
However, theſe unhappy fugitives ouce mote ſound 
protection from a mountain, at the foot of which 
Tivulet ran which ſupplied them with water. Nos 
night approaching, Cæſar's men were almaſt ſpent 
and ready to faint with their inceſſant toil ſince mom 
ing, yet ſtill he prevailed upon them once more g 
renew their labdurs, and to cut off the riyulet tha; 
ſupplied the defendants. The ſugitives, thus d. 
prived of all hopes of ſuccour or ſubſiſtence, ſent de 
puties to the conqueror, offering to ſurrendet at dil vai 
<retion. During this interval of negociation, a tel 
ſenators that were among them, took the advantag 
of the night to eſcape, and the reſt next morning 
gave up their arms, and experienced the cangqueron 
clemency. In fact, he addrefſed them with ge 4. 
gentleneſs, and forbade his ſoldiers to offer them 08 ii, 
violence, or to take any thing from them, Thi 
.Cxſar, by his conduct, gained the moſt comple 
victory that had ever been obtained; and by his gie 
clemency after the. battle, ſeemed to have deſerved i 
His loſs amounted to but two hundred men; that 
Pompey to fifteen ; thouſand, as well Romans 3 
auxiliaries: twenty - four thouſand men ſurrendere 


themſelyes priſoners of war, and the greateſt pat i i: 


thel 
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jorated with the reſt of His forces. As to the ſena- 


thought proper: and as for the letters which Pom - 


& thought neutral, he burnt them all without read - 


wneral and a ſtateſman, he ſent for the legions which- 


wich had accompanied him in the purſuit,” and ar- 
med the ſame day at Lariſſa. ee e 

As for Pompey, who had formerly-ſhewn ſuch in- 
ſances of courage and conduct, when he ſaw his ca- 


jendence, he abfolutely loft his teaſon. Inſtead of 
linking how to remedy this diſorder by rallying 
ſich troops as fled, or by oppoſing freſh troops to 


i in his tent waited the iſſue of. an event, which 
t was his duty to direct, not to follow: there he re- 
mained for ſome moments without fpeaking, till be- 
ſhy told, that the camp was attacked, What,“ 
kys he, are we purſued to eur very entrench- 
ments?“ and immediately quitting his armour 
br a habit more ſuited to his circumſtances, he fled 
way on horſeback-to Lariſſa; from whence, per- 
ing he was not purſued, he ſlackened his pace, 
zung way to all the agonizing. reflections which his 
plorable ſituation muſt naturally ſuggeſt. In this 
alancholy manner he paſſed. along the vale of 
tempe, and purſuing the courſe of the river Peneus, 


* the night. From thence he went on board 2 
We bark, and keeping along the ſea- ſhore, he diſ- 
wech a ſip of Tome burthen, which ſeemed pre- 

; H 3 paring 


we entertckl ute Chai's" amy; and were iner 


ths and Roman Knights WhO felt inte- his hands, he 
ecrouſty gave them liberty to tetite wherever they 


E had received from ſeveral perſons who wiſhed to 


ne them, as Pompey had done upot a former oc- 
aton. Thus having performed alt the duties of a 


ad paſſed the night in the camp, to relieve thoſe: 


rlry routed, on which he had placed his ſole de- 


op the progreſs of the conquerors, being totally 
mazed by this firſt blow, he returned to the camp, 


— WE 


_ 
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t haſt arrived at a fiſnerman's hut, in which he paſf- 


in ſilent deſpair. 


* 
8 
[ 
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ſpeaking. Theſe adviſed, that Pompey ſhould 1 


= 0 25 
2 © 7 4 - 


mius, by birth a Roman, and who had formerly vx 
a centurion in Pompey's army, were appounrer 


. * Des «Ie | 
* 9 *. 


-6d by three or four more, they wert into 4 1 
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paring. to fail, in which he embarked, the maſter E bo 
the veſſel ſtill paying him the homage which Was iii 
to his former ſtation. From the mouth of the rivet 
Peneus he failed to Amphipolis, where finding hi 
affairs deſperate, he fieered to Leſbogy to take in hi 
wife Cornelia, whom he had left there, at a diſtan 

from the dangers and hurry of the war. She, who 
had long flattered herſelf with the hopes of viftory 
felt the reverſe of her fortune in an agony of diſtreſs 
ſhe was deſired by the meſſenger, whoſe tears, more 
than words, proclaimed the greatneſs of her misfor 
tunes, to haſten, if ſhe expected to ſee Pompey, wit 
but one ſhip, and even that not his own : her grief 
which before was violent, became then infi 
able; ſhe fainted away, and lay a conſiderable tim 
without any 6gns of life. At length, recovering her 
ſelf, and reflecting it was now no time for vain la 
mentations, ſhe ran quite through the city to thi 
ſea-fide. Pompey embraced her, without ſpeaking 
word, and for ſome time, ſupported her in his att 


Having taken in Cornelia, he now continued hi 
courſe, ſteering to the ſouth-eaſt, and ſtopping mi 
longer than was neceſſary to take in proviſions at th 
ports that occurred in his paſſage. He was at la 
prevailed upon to apply to Ptolemy, king of Rx. 
to whoſe father Pompey had been a conſiderable be 
nefactor. Ptolemy, who was as yet a minor, ti 
not the government in his own hands, but he ani 
his kingdom were under the direction of Photinus, 
eunuch, and Theodotus, a maſter of the att 


invited on ſhore, and there ſlain ; and, according 
Achillas, the commander of the forces, and opt 


carry their opinions into execution. Being 
bat 


/ 
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ter having taken leave of Cornelia, who wept at his 
eparture, and having repeated two verſes of Sophe- 
des, ſignifying, that he who truſts his freedom to a 
rant, from that moment becomes a ſlave, gave his 
und to Achillas, and ſtept into the bark, with only 
wo attendants of his owh.. They had now rowed 
fom the ſhip a good way, and as during that time 
hey all kept a profbund ſilence, Pompey; willing to 
kegin the diſcourſe; accoſted Septimius, whoſe face 
e recolleted; © Methinks, friend,“ cried he 
jou and I were onee fellow-ſoldiers together.” Sep- 
imius gave only a nod with his head, without utter» 
ng a word, or inſtancing the leaſt civility, Poms 
ey, therefore, took out' a paper, on which he had 


md began reading it. In this manner they ap- 
ached the ſhore; and Cornelia, whoſe concern 
ad never ſuffered her to loſe ſight of her huſband;bes 
rn to conceive hope, when ſhe perceived the people 
n the ſtrand crowding down along the coaſts, as if 
ling to receive him: but her hopes were ſoon de- 
ſroyed ; for that inſtant, as Pompey roſe, ſupport+ 
ng himſelf upon his freedman's arm, Septimius 
tabbed him in the back, and was inſtantly ſeconded 
V Achillas, Pompey perceiving his death inevit- 
ale, only diſpoſed himfelf to meet it with decency, 
and covering his face with his robe, without ſpeak- 
wp a word, with a ſigh reſigned himſelf to his fate. 


& heard to the ſhore ; but the danger ſhe herſelf was 
mid not allow the mariners time. to look on; they 
Immediately ſet ſail, and the wind ' proving favour- 
ae, fortunately they eſcaped the purſuit of the 
Eryptian gallies. In the mean time, Pompey 


Mbalmed, the better to . its features, op 
f 3 4. ho * 2 E 


. 


url and rowed off from land towar ds Pompey's 
ſip, that lay about 4 mile from the ſhore. © Pompey, 


ninuted a ſpeech he intended to make to the king, 


At this horrid ſight Cornelia ſhrieked ſo loud as to 


| 1 a 8 
Murderers having cut off his head, cauſed it to be 
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ing it for a preſent. to Cæſar. The borly was chr 
naked on the ſtrand, and expoſed: to the view fe 
thoſe whoſe curioſity led them that way. ; Howere 
bis faithful freedman, Philip, ſtill kept neariit, 
when the crowd was diſperſed he waſhed it in 
fea, and looking round for materials to burn it, 
perceived the wrecks of a fiſning- boat, of which 
compoſed a pile. While he was thus piouſſy en 
ployed, he was accoſted by an old Roman ſoldiet 


who had ferved under Pompey in his youth. „ Wh 7 
«art thou,” ſaid he, © that art making theſe hum 
c ble preparations for Pompey's funeral?“ Phil. 
having anſwered, that he was one of his freedmer yon 


<« Alas,” replied the ſoldier, © permit me to: ſh; 
cc in this honour alſo: among all the miſeries of m 
« exile, it will be my laſt ſad comfort, that I ha 
<< been able to aſſiſt at the funeral of my old con 
ce mander, and touch the body of the-braveſt gent 
« ral that ever Rome produced.“ Aſtet this, the 
both joined in giving the corpſe the laſt: tites, at 
collecting his aſhes, buried them under a little riſ 
earth, ſcraped together with their hands, on 
which was afterwards: placed the following inſeii 
tion: He whoſe merits deſerve a temple can naw. 6 


1 


find a tomb. - . 2 2 17 that 
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From the deſtruction of the Commonwealth to f 
eſtabliſhment of the firſt emperar Auguſtus. 
75 14 IU. C. 706.) nne, 
ES AR has been much celebrated for his ft 

3 tune, and yet his abilities ſeem equal to bis high 
i ſucceſs. He poſſeſſed many ſhining qualities, wil 
'$ out the intermixture of any defect but that ef am 
tion. His talents were ſuch as would have render 
him victorious at the head of any army he comme 
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72nd he would have governed in any republic that 
ktpiver him birth. Having now gained a moſt. 
anplote victory, his ſucceſs only ſeemed to increaſe 
lis activity, and inſpire him with freſh” reſolution to 
ke new dangers. He reſolved, therefore, to pur 
ie his laſt advantage, and follow Pompey to what- 
wer country he ſhould retire ; convinced that during 
lislife be might gain new triumphs, but could never 
wjoy ſecurity Eb CE NE” ow 
/ Accordingly, loſing no time, he ſet fail. for Exypt. 
nd arrived at Alexandria with about four thouſand. 
wen; a very inconſiderable force to keep ſuch a 
wrerful. kingdom under ſubjection. Upon bis 
ding, the firſt accounts he received were of Pom 
jey's miſerable end; and ſoon after one of the mur- 
&rers came with his head and ring, as a moſt grate- 
wpreſent to the conqueror. But Cæſar had too 
tuch humanity to be pleaſed with ſuch an horrid. 
etacle : he turned away from it with diſguſt; and, 
ther a ſhort pauſe, gave vent to his pity in a food 
tears. He ſhortly after ordered a magnificent 
umb to be built to his memory, on the ſpot where 
vas murdered ;. and a temple near the. place to 
Nemeſis, who was the goddeſs that puniſhed thoſe 
ut were cruel to men in adverſity, x. 
It ſhou!d ſeem that the Egyptians by this time had-. 
bme hopes of breaking. off all alliance with the Ro- 
tans, which they conſidered, as in fact. it was, but 
pecious ſubjeAton. They firſt began to take of- 
Rice at Czeſar's carrying the enſigns of Roman 
ver before him as he-entered the city. Photinus, , 
le eunuch, alſo. treated him with great diſreſpe&. 
ul eren attempted his life. Cæſar, however, con- 
Wed bis reſentment till he had a force ſufficient to 
din his treachery ; and ſending privately for the 
Mons which had been; formerly enrolled for Pom- 
Ms ſervice, as being the neareſt to Egypt, he, in 
nan time, . pretended to repoſe an entice eonſi- 
3 | WG -.-* dence: 
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dence in the King's miniſter, making great enten 
ments, and aſſiſting at the conferenees of che 
ſophers, who were in great numbers at” Alen 
However, he foon changed his manner wien e 
found himſelf in no danger from the miniſters t 
tempts, and declared, that, as being Roman 00 
ſul, it was his duty to ſettle the ſucceſſion of the Exyp 


tian crown. 
There were at that time two pretenders to the 
crown of Egypt; Ptolemy, the acknowledged king 
and the celebrated Cleopatra, his fſter ; to whom 
by the cuſtom of the country, he alſo was married 
and who, by his father's will, ſhared jointly in the 
ſucceſhon. Not being contented with a bare parti 
cipation of power, Cleopatra aimed at governiny 
alone ; but being oppoſed in her views by the Roma 
ſenate, who confirmed her brother's title to the 
crown, fhe was baniſhed into Syria with Arſinde h 
younger ſiſter. Cæſar gave her new hopes of aſpirin} 
to the kingdom, and ſent to both her and her bro 
ther to plead their cauſe before him. Photinns, the 
young king's guardian, diſdained accepting thi 
propoſal, and backed his refuſal by ſending an art 
of twenty thouſand men to beſiege him in Alexan 
dria. Cæſar bravely repulſed the enemy for fone 
time; but finding the city of too great extent to be 
defended by ſo ſmall an army as he then commandec 
he retired to the palace, which commanded the 
bour, where he purpoſed to make his ſtand. Achillas 
who commanded the Egyptians, attacked him then 
with great vigour, and ftill aimed at making himſcd 
maſter of the fleet that lay before the palace. Czlat 
however, too well knew the importance of tho 
ſhips in the hands of an enemy; and therefore bum 
them all, in ſpite of every effort to prevent him. H 
next poſſeſt himſelf of the iſle of Pharos, which 
the key to the Alexandrian port; by Which be . 
enabled to receive the ſupplies ſent him from all es 
2 « 
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jd, in this ſituation, he determined to withſtand the 
ynited force, of all the Egyptian; Ai is 23080 
ln the mean time, Cleopatra, having heard of the. 
weſent turn in her favour, reſolved to depend rather 
e Cæſar's favour for gaining the government, than 
her own forces. But no arts, as ſhe juſtly conceiv- 
ech were ſo likely to influence Cæſar as the charms 
of her perſon, which, though not faultleſs, were 
xt extremely ſeducing, She was now in the bloom 
of youth, .and every feature borrowed grace from the 
lycly.turn of her temper: To the moſt 8 
adreſs ſhe joined the moſt harmonious voice. With 
ill theſe accompliſhments, ſhe poſſeſſed a.great . ſhate 
the learning of the times, and could give audience 
0 the ambaſſadors. of ſeven different nations without 
u interpreter... The difficulty was how to get at 
Cxſar, as her enemies were in poſſeſſion of all the 
nenues that led to the palace. For this purpoſe ſhe - 
vent on board a ſmall. veſſel, and, in the evening, 
lnded near the palace, where, being wrapt up in & 
wrerlet, the was carried by one Aſpolodorus into the 
jery chamber of Cæſar. Her addreſs, at firſt; pleaſed 
hm; her wit and underſtanding . ſtill fanned the 
ame; but her careſſes, which were carried beyond 
be bounds of innocence, intirely brought. him over - 
blecond her claims. ‚ 3 
While Cleopatra was thus employed in forwarding 
& own views, her ſiſter Arfinoe was alſo ſtrenu- 
ily engaged in the camp, in purſuing a ſeparate in- 
felt, She had found means, by the aſſiſtance of one 
baymede, her confident, to make a large diviſion : 
ache Egyptian army in her favour; and ſoon aſter, 
Fone of thoſe ſudden revolutions which are com- 
wn in barbarian camps to this day, ſhe cauſed. 
aillas to be murdered, and Ganymede to take the 
vamand in his ſtead, and to carry on the ſiege a 
(cr vigour than before. Ganymede 's principal 
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Kant ere by. Jenting.-in, de, leg pes Ge au 
which ſupplied. the palace with freſh water; but ty 
inconvenience Cæſar remedied by digging, a gr 
number of wells. His next endeavour; was, to pre 
vent the junction of Czfar's twenty- fourth legion 
which he twice attempted in vain. He ſoon aſie 
made himſelf maſter of a bridge which joined the 
ile of Pharos to the continent, from which pot 
Czfar was reſolved. to diſlodge him. In the heat f 
the action, ſome. mariners, partly through curioſiy 
and partly ambition, came and joined the combatant 
but, being ſeized with a panic, inſtantly. fled, an 
ſpread a general terror through the army. A 
Cæſar's endeavours to rally his forces were in vain 
the confuſion was paſt remedy, and numbers were 
drowned or put to the ſword in attempting to eſcape 
Now, therefore, ſeeing the irremediable diſorder ol 
his troops, he retired to a ſhip, in order to get Y the 
palace that was juſt oppoſite: however, he was-ne 
ſooner on board than great crowds, entered. at the 
ſame time with him; upon which, apprehenſive of 
the ſhip's ſinking, he jumped into the ſea, -at 
ſwam two hundred paces to the fleet that lay befor 
the palace, all the time holding his own Commen 
taries in his left hand above water, and his coat 
mail in his teeth. | e 
The Alexandrians, finding their efforts to take th 
palace ineffectual, endeavoured, at leaſt, to get the 
king out of Cæſar's power, as he had ſeized upon bi 
perſon in the beginning of their diſputes. For thi 
purpoſe they made uſe of their cuſtomary arts of dil 
mulation, profeſſing the utmoſt defire of peace, an 
enly wanting the preſence of their lawful: prince 
ive a ſanction to the treaty. Cæſar, who was ſe 
Able of their perfidy, nevertheleſs concealed: his | 
picions, and gave them their king, as he was unde 
no apprehenſions from the abilities oſ a boys — 
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however, the inſtant he was ſet at liberty, inſtead of 
promoting the peace, made every effort to give vigoùr 
his hoſtilities. e Gr bh; Boop Land 

- In this manner Cæſar was hemmed in for” ſome 
time by this artful and inſiduous enemy, with All 
manner of diffieulties againſt him; but he was at 
pit relieved from this mortifying ſituation by Mithri- 
dates Pergamenus, one of his moſt faithful partizans, 
who came with an army to his aſſiſtance. This ge- 
jeral, collecting a numerous army in Syria, march- 
ed into Egypt, took the city of Peluſium, repulſed 
the Egyptian army with loſs, and at laſt, joining 
vith Czfar, attacked their camp with a great ſlauglr- 
ter of the Egyptians : Ptolemy himſelf, attempting 
to eſcape on board a veſſel that was failing down tire 
rer, was drowned by the ſhip's ſinking, and Cæſar 
thus became maſter of all Egypt without any farther 
oppoſition. He therefore, appeinted Cleopatra, with. 
her 5ounger brother, who was then but art infant, as 
point governors, according to the intent of their fa» 
ther's will, and drove out Arſinoe with Ganymede 
nto baniſhment. | f 
Having thus given away kingdoms, he now for a 
vhile, ſeemed to relax from the uſual activity of his 
tnduct, captivated with the charms. of Cleopatra. 
laſtead of quitting Egypt to go and quell the remains 
of Pompey's party, he there abandoned himſelf to his 
pleaſures, paſſing whole nights in feaſting, and all the 
acelſes. of high-wrought luxury, with the young 
queen, He even reſolved to attend her up the Nile 
mo Athiopia; but the brave veterans who had long 
lowed his fortune, boldly reprehended his conduct, 
ad refuſed to be partners in ſo infamous an expedi- 
wn, Uhus, at length, rouzed from his lethargy, 
de reſolved to Prefer the call of arabition to that of 
br, and to leave Cleopatra, (by whom he had a ſon 
Wo was afterwards named Cæſatio,) in order to op- 
* poſe 
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poſe Pharnces, the king of; Boſphorus, who hadma 
ſome inroads upon the dominions of Rome. * n 
This prince, who was the ſon of the great Mithzi 
dates, being ambitious of recovering his ifather's.dg 
minions, ſeized upon Armenia and Colchis, au 
overcame Domitius, who bad been ſent againſt him 
Upon Cæſar's march to oppoſe him, Pharnaces, wh 
was as much terrified at the name of the general: 
at the ſtrength of his army, laboured, by all the ag 
of negociation, to avert: the impending dange 
Czfar, exaſperated at bis crimes and ingratitude, i : 
fGrſt diſſembled with the ambaſladors, and, afing a 
expedition, fell upon the enemy unexpectedly, ang 
in a few hours, obtained a ſpeedy and complet 
victory. Pharnaces attempting to take refuge in 
capital, was ſlain by one of his own commander 
A juſt puniſhment for his former parricide- 
Cæſar conquered him with ſo much eaſe, that, 4 
writing to a friend at Rome, he expreſt the rapidi 
of his victory in three words, “Veni, vidi, vici: 
man ſo accuſtomed to conqueſt, thought a flight b 
tle ſcarce. worth a longer letter. | . 
Czſar having ſettled affairs in this part of the en 
pire, as well as time would permit, embarked 
Italy, where he arrived ſooner than his enemies cou 
expect, but not before his affairs there abſolutely. 
quired his preſence. He had been, during. his a 
fence, created conſul for five years, .diQator for 
year, and tribune of the people for life. But 4 
thony, who in the mean time governed in Rome 
bim, had filled the city with riot and debaucher 
and many commotions enſued, which nothing 
the arrival of Cæſar ſo opportunely cquld app 
However, by his moderation and humanity; he 1088 be 
reſtored tranquility to the city, ſcarce making eue 
diſtinction between thoſe of his own and the op re. 
Party. Having by gentle means reſtorei his ehe 
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rity at home; he prefated to march into Aﬀriey, 
phere Pompey's patty bad found time to rally undes 
&pio' and Cato, affiſted by Juba, king of Mau- 
nia; and with his uſual * 5 landed witk a 
ſmall party in Africa, while the reſt of his army fol- 
wed him. Scipio coming to a battle ſoon af. 


ir, received a complete and final overthrow, with 
e or no loſs on the fide of the victor. Juba and 


Fipio, attempting to eſcape by fea into Spain, fell 
among the enemy and was ſlain; ſo that, of all 
e generals of that undone party, Cato was now. the 
y one that remained. 

This extraordinary man, whom no profperity could 
e, nor no misfortune depreſs, having retired into 
frica after the battle of Pharſalia, had led the 
rtched remains of that defeat through burning de- 
kits and tracts infeſted with ſerpents of various ma- 
ity, and was now in the city of Utica, which he 
been left to defend. Still, however, in love with 
en the ſhew of Roman government, he had formed 
eprincipal citizens into a ſenate, and eonceived a 
/ution of holding out the town. But the enthu- 
Wn for liberty ſubſiding among his followers, he 
w reſolved no longer to force men to be free h 
kmed naturally prone to flavery. He now, there» 
te, deſired ſome of his friends to ſave themſelves 
a, and bade others to rely upon Cæſar's cle- 

ey; obſerving, that, as to himſelf, he was at 
biitorious. After this, ſupping chearfully among 

friends, he retired to his apartment, where he 
med with unuſual tenderneſs to his ſon, and to 

Ms friends. When he came into his bed-cham- 

be laid himfelf down, and took up. Plato's 
weve on the immortality of the foul; and, hav- 

[read for ſome time, happening to caſt his eyes 
de head of his bed, he was much ſurprized not 

wu is ſword there, which had been taken away 


by 


Fetreius his general killed each other in defpair;; 
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by his ſon's order whale; they, wergabfppery; g 
mis, calling ene of his domelſlics fo Fer aha w 
become of his ſword, and, receiying Mf 
reſumed. his ſtudies; but ſome J.tirgg;aftencalled fy 
his ſword again. When he had, dend $ading, nn 
perceiving nobody obeyed him in bringingghi 
ſword, he called his domeſtics one, after the oth 
and with a peremptory air demanded kis {word.ong 
more. His ſon came in foon after, and withitean 
beſought him in the moſt humble manner to chang 
his reſolution; but receiving a ſtern repri mand h. 
deſiſted from his perſuaſions. His fword being g 
length brought him, he ſcemed ſatisfied, and) erig 
out, Now again-I am maſter of myſelf.” Hether 
took up the book again, which he read twice over 
and fell into a ſound ſleep. Upon awaking, he call 
ed to one of his freedmen to know if his friends wer 
embarked, or if any thing yet remained that, eu 
be done to ſerve them. Ihe freedman afſuringehi 

that all was quiet, he was then ordered again 


leave the room; and Cato was no ſooner alone tn 
he ſtabbed himſelf with lis ſword through the breaſi l 
but not with that force he intended, for the wound 1 
not diſpatching him, he fell upon his bed, and WW: 
the ſame time overturned a table on which be h ich 
been drawing ſome geometrical figures. At 
noiſe he made in. his fall, his ſervants gave a ſhtjeh lt 
aud his ſon and friends immediately + enteretl de 
room. They found him weltering in his þJoo& Anti 
his bowels puſhed out through the wound. * 


phyſician, who attended his family, perceiving tl 
his inteſtines were yet untouched, was for repladi 
them; but when. Cato had recovered his ſenſes, 
underitood their intention to preſerve his life, he pull 
ed the phyſician from him, and with an ſierce reſolt 
tion tore out his bowels and expired. 


D. 
Upon the death of Cato, the war in Aſticas bel 


o - 
. 
wt Vv 


completed, Cælar returned in triumph 1a Zome 


and 


EMP IAN OW HOMET wy 
#0; as if he Had abraged all hig former triumphs 
f to encrenſe the fpfendor of this, the citizens 
were aſtoniſned at te maguificente of the proceſ 
on, and the number of the countries he had ſub- 
hed, It laſted four days: the firſt was for Gaul, 
te ſecond for Egypt, the third for His victories. in 
Iba, and the fourth for that over Juba in Africa. 
lis veteran ſoldiers, all ſcarred with wounds, and 
vy laid up for life, followed their triumphant ge- 
eral crowned! with laurels, and conducted him to 
de Capitol, To every one of theſe he gave a ſum 
guivalent to about an hundred and fifty pounds of 
ur money, double that fum to the centurions, and 
fur times as much to the ſuperior officers, The 
ttizens alfo ſhared his bounty; to one of 
rich he diſtributed ten buſhels of corn, ten pounds 
if oil, and a ſum of money equal to about two 
winds ſterling of ours. He, after this, entertained 
tte people at above twenty thouſand tables, treated 
tem with the combat of glachators, and” filled Rome 
nh a concourſe of ſpectators from every part of 


taly, 

The people, intoxicated with the allurements of 

eaſure, thought their freedom too ſmall a return for 
ich benefits: they ſeemed eager only to find out ne 
modes of homage, and unuſual epithets of adulation 
Ir their great enflaver. He was created by a new 
le Magifter Morum, or maſter of the morals of the 
ople ; he received the title of emperor, father of 
Is country ; his perſon was declared facred; and, in 
lot, upon him alone were derolved for life all the 
feat qignities of the ſtate. It muſt be owned, how- 
ke, that ſo much power could never have been en- 
nited to better keeping. He immediately began his 
mire by repreſſing vice and encouraging vittue. 
committed the power of judicature to the ſenators 
Mthe knights alone, and by many ſumptuary laws 
Mind the ſcandalous luxuries ef the rich. He 
W . propoſed 
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propoſed; rewards. to all ſuch as had many children 
and took the moſt prudent methods of .repeopling 
the city that had been exhauſted in the late com 
motions. da 
Having thus reſtored proſperity ance mote 4 
Rome, he again found himſelf under a neceſlity.g 
going into Spain to oppoſe an army which had ben 
raiſed there under the two ſons of Pompey, and ali 
Labienus his former general. He proceeded in thi 
expedition with his uſual celerity, and arrived i 
Spain before the enemy thought him yet depantet 
from Rome. Cneius and Sextus, Pompey's { 
profiting by their unhappy father's example, relglye 
as much as poſſible to protract the war; ſo that il 
firſt operations of the two armies were ſpent i 
ſieges and fruitleſs attempts to ſurpriſe each otbgt 
At length Cæſar, after taking many cities from t 
enemy, and purſuing Pompey with unwearied pet 
ſeverance, at laſt compelled him to come to a bat 
upon the plains of Munda. Pompey, drew, up 
men by break of day upon the declivity of anc 
with great exactneſs and order. Cæſar drew up 
men likewiſe in the plain below; and, after adyang 
ing a little way from his trenches, he ordered; 
men to make an halt, expecting the enemy to (pil 
down from the hill. This delay made -Cſarsa 
diers begin to. murmur, while Pompey's with f 
vigour poured down upon them, and a dreadful ee 
flict enſued. The firſt ſhock was ſo dreadful, 
Czfar's men, who had hitherto been uſed to con 
now began to waver. Cæſar was never in ſo mut 
danger as now; he threw himſelf ſeveral times n 
the very throng of battle. What,” cried: he, © 
c you going to give up your general, bo is gf 
“grey in fighting at your head, to a pateel 
ec boys?” Upon this, his tenth legion exertod thel 
ſelves with more than former bravery ;-and a PI 


. horſe being detached by Labienus flom the . 


qrſvit of a body of Numidian cavalry," Cæſur erleck 
ud, that they were flying. This cry inftantly 

itſelf through both armies, exciting the one 
; much as it depreſſed the other. Now, therefore, 
te tenth legion preſſed forward, and a total rout 
hon enſued. Thirty thouſand men were killed on 
hmpey's ide, amongſt whom was Labienus, whom 
(zac ordered to be buried with the funeral honours 


by horſemen to the ſea- ſide, but finding his paſſage 
mercepted by Cæſar's lieutenant, he was obliged to 
kek for a retreat in an obſcure cavern, He was 
wickly diſcovered by ſome of Cæſar's troops, WhO 
neſently cut off his head and brought it to the eon- 
weror, His brother Sextus; however, concealed hini« 
Wſo well that he eſcaped all purſuit ; and afterwards 
keame very noted and formidable from his piracies 
the people of Rome. FEST? 
Cæſar by this laſt blow. ſubdued all his avowed 
wemies, and the reſt of his life was employed fof 
tit advantage of the ſtate. He adorned the cy 
wh magnificent buildings; he rebuilt Carthage and 
lotinth, ſending colonies to both cities; he under- 
Wk to level ſeveral mountains in Italy, to drain the 
Imtine marſhes near Rome, and deſigned to eut 
rough the iſthmus of Peloponneſus. Thus, with 
mind that could never remain inactive, he pon 
wed mighty projects and deſigns beyond the limits 
the longeſt life; but the greateſt of all was his in- 
kaded expedition againſt the Parthians, by whick he 
hpned to revenge the death of Craſſus, Who, hay- 
uy penetrated too far into their country, was over- 
brown, himſelf taken priſoner, and put to a eruel 
th, by having molten gold poured down his 
liroat, as a puniſhment! for his former avatice. 
om thence Cæſar intended to paſs through Hyrca- 
W, and enter Scythia' along the banks of the Cafe 
pat ſea; then to open himſelf à way through the 
| immeaſurable 
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fa general officer. Cneius Pompey eſcaped with a 
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neaſurable-foreſts of Germany did Gauß und 

9. returd to. Rome. Tbeſe were che a of A 
tion : (the jealquſy of a few individuals put an end 
them all. av ed en bons noh 10% 10 e o 
Having been made perpetual dictatbr, andre! 


be rumoured that he intended to make himſelf Hug 
and; though in fact he was poſſeſſed of the'power 
the people, who had an utter averſion to the name 
could not bear his aſſuming the title Whether h 
really deſigned to aſſume that empty. honour wil 
now for ever remain a ſecret; but eertain it is, thi 
the unſuſpecting openneſs of his conduct markt 
ſomething like a confidence in the innocence of b 
intentions. When informed by thoſe about bim 
the jealouſies of many perſons who envied his'powe 
he was heard to ſay, that he had rather die once! 
treaſon, than to live eontinualiy in apprebienfion c 
it. When adviſed by ſome to beware of 'Brutiis, i” 
whom he. had for-ſome time repoſed the gteateſt conn" 
fidence, he opened his breaſt, all ſcarred- . 
wounds, ſaying, Can you think Brutus cares fe 
& ſuch poor pillage as this?” and being one night : 
ſupper, as his friends diſputed among themſeht 
what death was caſteſt, he replied, that which . 
moſt ſudden, and leaſt foreſeen. But to ecbfin 
the world how little he had to apprehend from 
enemies, he diſbanded his company of Spam 
> uit which facilitated the enter prize agaiuit 
life. 3 5+ aac ra? '« 147 oft Wb * 
A deep conſpiraey was, therefore; lad gait 
him, compoſed of no leſs than ſixty ſenttots. I 
were {till the more formidable, as the ' generality 
them, were of his own party; who having been ran 
above other citizens, felt more One 
a ſingle ſuperior, - At the heat ob this cola | 
were Brutus, whoſe life Caſaruhat ſparec alter 
battle of Pharſalia; and ,Caſſub,:who as ald « 
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aſter 3 both præetors foo the pveſent year! Htü⸗ 
1 5 it his chief gloryto have" beer deſwended 
tom. that Brutus who firſt gave liberty? to Rome, 
ſhe paſſion for freedom ſeemed to have been tiaiſ- 
nite with the blogd of his anceſtors downto him. 
kt though ke deteſted tyranny, yet he could not 
irbear loving the tyrant, from whom he had re- 
wired the molt ſignal benefits. 
The conſpirators, to give a colour of juſtice to 
heir proceedings, remitted the execution of their 
&ign to the ides of March, the day on which Cœæ- 
ir was to be offered the crown. Ihe augurs had 
&retold that this day would be fatal to him, and the 
igt preceding he heard his wife Calpurnia lament- 
xg in her ſleep, and being awakened ſhe confeſſed 
phim, that ſhe dreamt. of his being aſſaſſinated in 
krarms. Theſe omens, in ſome meaſure, began 
b change his intentions of going to the ſenate, as he 
ud reſolved, that day; but one of the conſpirators 
ning in, prevailed upon him to keep his reſolution, 
Fs him of the reproach that would attend his 
Wing at home till his wife had lucky dreams, and 
be preparations that were made for his appear - 
ne. As he went along to the ſenate, a ſlave, who 
Blened to him with information of the conſpiracy, 
Wtempted to come near him, but could not for the 
wid, Artemidorus, a Greek philoſopher, who 
W dicovered the whole plot, delivered him a me- 
rial containing the heads of his information; but 
ll gave it, with other papers, to one of his ſecre- 
kics without reading, as was uſual in things of this 
ure. Being at length entered the ſenate-houſe, 
here the contpirators. were prepared to receive him, 
E met one Spurina, au augur, who had foretold His 
iger, to whom he ſaid, Imiling, . Well, Spuri- 
| em, the ides of March are come.“ © Ves, re- 
the augur, * but they are not yet oyer.” As 
Mn 3 he had taken his place, the eonfpirators came 
. | near 
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fore, of his ſagacity, would have begun a en 
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near him under pretence of ſaluting him; and C 
ber, Who was one of them, approached in a fu 
pliant poſture, pretending to ſue for his brothe 
pardon, who had been baniſhed by his order, 4 
the conſpirators ſeconded him with great earneſtne 
and Cimber, ſeeming to ſue. with ſtill greater ſul 
miſſion, took hold of the bottom of his robe, boldi 
him ſo as to prevent his riſing. This was the fg 
agreed on. Caſca, who was behind, ſtabbed hi 
though ſlightly, in the ſhoulder, Cæſar inſtantly tu 
ed round, and, with the ſteel of his tablet, wound 
him in the arm. However, all the confſpitt 
were now alarmed, and, incloſing him round, ht 
ceived a ſecond ſtab from an unknown hand int 
breaſt, while Caſhus wounded him in the face. 
Mill defended himſelf with great vigour, -uſhi 
among them, and throwing down ſuch as oppoſ 
him, till he ſaw Brutus among the - confpirate 
who, coming up, ſtruck his dagger into his4hig 
From that moment Cxzfar thought no more of 
ending himſelf, but looking upon this -conſpiratt 
,cried-out, © And you too, my ſon!” Then cover 
his head, and ſpreading his robe before him, in 
der to fall with greater decency, he ſunk don 
the baſe of Pompey's ſtatue, after receiving three. 
twenty wounds from hands which he vainly ſuppol 
he had diſarmed by his benefits. | 
V. c. .. Cxfarwas killed in the fiſty-fixth year 
T' bis age, and about fourteen years after be 
NE gan the conqueſt of the world. If we exam 
his hiſtory, we ſhall be equally at a loſs-whether# 
to admire his great abilities or his wonderful fort 
To pretend to fay that from the beginning he plan 
the ſubjection of his native country, is doing 
great credit to his well-known penetration, as aUK 
ſand obſtacles lay in his way, which fortune, '1# 
than conduct, was to ſurmount. No man, 6 
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mit the changes of ſucceeding ' were fo many 
Wiinſt him: it is moſt probable that, Hke all very 
ſrocelsful men, he only made the beſt of every oc- 
thrrence ; and his ambition riſing with his for- 
tine, ſrom at firſt being contented with humbler 
jms, he at Jaſt bezan to think of governing the 
world, when he found ſcarce any obſtacle to oppoſe 
his deſigns. Such is the diſpoſition of man, whoſe 
mvings after power are always moſt inſatiable when 
he enjoys the greateſt ſhare. | 

As ſoon as the confpirators had diſpatched Cæſar, 
they all retired to the Capitol, and guarded its ac- 
wes by a body of gladiators which Brutus had in 


1 friends of the late dictator now began to 
fnd that this was the time for coming into greater 
puer than before, and for ſatisſying their ambition 
inder the veil of promoting juſtice. Of this num- 
kr was Antony, whom we have already ſeen aCting 
na lieutenant under Cæſar, and governing Rome in 
his abſence. He was a man of moderate abilities 
nd exceſive vices, ambitious of power only Hecauſe 
gave his pleaſures a wider range to riot in; but 
ſkilled in war, to which he had been trained from his 
th. He was conſul for this year, and reſolved, with 
Lepidus, who was fond of commotions like himſelf, 
b ſeize this opportunity of gaining that power which 
rar had died for uſurping. Lepidus, therefore, 
bok poſfeſhon of the Forum with a band of ſoldiers at 
Ws devotion 3 and Antony, being conſul, was per- 
Wtted to command them. Their firſt ſtep was to 
jlcts themfelves of all Czfar's papers and money, 
al the next to convene the ſenate. Never had this 
wult aſſembly been convened upon fo delicate an 
Kalon, as it was to determine, u hether Cæſar had 
a legal magiſtrate or a tyrannical uſuper ; and 
Mether thoſe who killed him mcrited rewards or 
Mulkments, There were many of theſe who had 
4 received 
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leceived alt · their promotions from Ouſarg and by 
acquireq large fortunes in conſequenceof his appdine 
ments: to vote him an uſurper, therefore, would 
toi endanger their propetty ; and yet: to vote bit 
innocent, might endanger the ſtate. In this dile x 
ma they ſcemed willing to reconeile extreme; 
wherefore they approved all the acts of Css 
and yet granted a general pardon to all the cot 
ſpirators. | FF 
This decree was very far from giving Anthon 
ſatisfaction, as it granted fecurity to à number e 
men who were the avowed enemies of tyranny, ani 
who would be foremoſt in oppofing his ſchemes « 
reſtoring abſolute power. As, therefore, the ſenat 
had ratified all Cæſar's acts without diſtinction, h 
formed a ſcheme upon this of making him rule wht 
dead as imperiouſly as he had done when living ; 
Being, as was ſaid, poſſeſſed of Cæſar's Books of ac 1 . 
counts, he ſo far gained upon his. ſecretary as tt . 
make him inſert whatever he thought proper. 5 
theſe means great ſums of money, which Cx 
wculd never have beſtowed, were there diſtribute 
among the people; and every man who had any ie 
ditious deſigas againſt the government was there ſt 
of finding a gratuity. Things being 1n this fit 
tion, Antony demanded of the ſenate, that Czar 
funeral obſequies ſhould be performed, which th 
could not decently forbid, as they had never deck 
ed him a tyrant: accordingly, the; body was broug 
forth into the Forum with the utmoſt ſolemnity; a 
Antony, who charged himſelf with theſe laſt dutid 
of friendſhip, began his operations upon the paſhor 
of the people by the prevailing motives of private ll 
tereſt. He firſt read them Cxfar's will, in Which! 
had left Octavius, his ſiſter's grandſon, his heir, pe 
mitting him to take the name of Calar, and tart 
pos of his private fortune; and Brutus was do * 


crit in caſe of his death, The Romin people w. 
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Uthe garden whit be had an thei bther iGde ot 
de Uyber; and ever citizen, in particular, wayes 
tive three ſeſterces ; and unfolding 
rats blood robe in ſigh of; de multitude, he 
wk care they ſhould obſerve the number of abs in 
ir then diſplayed an image which to them appeared 
ke body of Cæſar all covered with wounds. Þhey 
wuld no longer contain their indignation, but unan:- 
nouſly cried out for revenge, and ran, with flaming 
hands from the pile, to ſet fire to the conſpirators 
puſes. In this rage of reſentment, meeting with 
ne Cinna, whom they . miſtook; for another of the 
me name who was in the confpiracy, they tore 
km in pieces. Ihe conſpirators: themſelves, how - 
wer, being well -guarded, repulſed the multitude 
wh no great trouble; but perceiving the rage of 
he people, they thought it, ſoon after, ſafeſt to re- 

re from the city. : I; 39 1 

In the mean time, Anthony, who had excited this 
ume, reſolved to make the beſt of the occaſiun. But 

u obſtacle to his ambition | ſeemed” to ariſe from 
(quarter on which he leaſt expected it, namely, 
um Octavius Cæſar, after«ards called Auguſ- 
w, who was the grand nephew and adopted ſom 
Cæſar. A third competitor alſo for power ap- 
Fared in Lepidus, a man of ſome authority and 
pat riches at Rome, At firſt the ambition ot theſe: 
lte ſeemed to threaten fatal conſequences. to each 
Wer, but uniting ſoon aſter in the common cauſe, 
er reſolved to revenge the death, of Cæſar, and di- 
King all power among themſelves, formed what is 
led the ſecond Triumvirate 5 

The meeting of theſe three uſurpers of their coun- 
freedom, was near Mutina, upon a little iſland 
Ide river Panarus. Their mutual ſuſpicions were 
kaufe of their meeting in a place where they 
Ad not fear any treachety; for; even in their 
dan, they could not divsſt themſelyes of mutual 
3 I - diffdence, 
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diſſidence. Lepidus firſt entered; andy finding u 
things ſafe, made the ſignal for the other two tee 
proach. They embraced each other upon thei: HH 
meeting; and Auguſtus began the conference, bln: 
thanking Antony for his zeal, in putting Peeimuſ ire 
Brutus to death; who, being abandoned by his am 
was taken, as he was deſigning to eſcape into Mace om 
donia, and beheaded by Antony's command. The un 
then entered upon the buſineſs that lay before them «: 

without any retroſpection of the paſt. Their con r o 
ference laſted for three days; and, in this period f 
they fixed a diviſion of government, and determine 
upon the fate of thouſands. The reſult of which 
was, that the ſupreme authority ſhould be lodged i 
their hands, under the title of the Triumvirate, fe 
the ſpace of five years ; that - Antony ſhould hay 
Gaul; Lepidus, Spain; and Auguſtus, Africa, an 
the Mediterranean iſlands. As for Italy, and thus of 
eaſtern provinces, they were to remain in common 
until their general enemy was entirely ſubdued 

| where, among other articles of union, it was agree con! 
that all their enemies ſhould be deſtroyed, of wie inst 
each preſented a liſt. In theſe were comprifed, nit 
only the enemies, but the friends of the Trium ben 
rate, ſince the partizans of the one were often fou Ante 
among the oppoſers of the other. Thus Lepidus gn 
up his brother Paulus to the vengeance of his egg et 

league; Antony permitted the proſeription of bi, a 

uncle Lucius; and Auguſtus delivered up the gr ile 


Cicero, who was affaſlinated ſhortly after by Ace, 
tony's command. pr S BD 

In the mean time, Brutus and Caſſius, the Pr1W cxtra; 
cipal of the conſpirators againſt Cæſar, being comets, i 


pelled to quit Rome, went into Greece, where thn but 
perſuaded the Roman ſtudents at Athens to deck ne ſeve 
in the cauſe of freedom; then parting, the form ot X 
raiſed a powerful army in Macedonia, and the a0 uus w. 
cent countries, while the latter went inte wi Wits ce 


\F 


tere he ſoon became maſter of twelve legians, and 
uced his opponent, Dollabella, to ſuch ſtreights 
to kill himſelf. Both armies ſoon after joining at 

Syrna, the ſight of ſuch a formidable force began to 
ye the declining ſpirits of the party, and to re- 
nite the two generals ſtill more cloſely, between 
vom there had been, ſome time before, a ſlight 
wunderſtanding, In ſhort, having quitted Italy 
lie diſtreſſed exiles, without having one ſingle ſol- 
fer or one town that owned their command, they 
a found themſelves at the head of a flouriſhing 
mr, furniſhed. with all the neceſſaries for carrying 
a the war, and in a condition to ſupport a conteſt 
kere the empire of the world depended on the 
ent, This ſucceſs in raiſing levies was entirely 
wing to the juſtice, moderation, and great humani- 
yo! Brutus, who, in every initance, ſeemed ſtu- 
bus of the happineſs of his country, and not his 


lt was in this flouriſhing ſtate of their affairs, that 
* conſpirators had formed a reſolution of going 
unſt Cleopatra, who had made great preparations, 
lit their opponents. However, they were divert». 
hom this purpoſe by an information that Auguſtus 
Antony were now upon their march, with forty 
duns to oppoſe them. Brutus, therefore, moved 
me their army pals over into Greece and Mace- 
un, and there meet the enemy; but Caſſius ſo far 
riled, as to have the Rhodians and Lycians firſt 
Wiced, who had refuſed their uſual contributions. 
I expedition was immediately put in execution, 
extraordinary contributions were raiſed by that 
ks, the Rhodians having ſcarce any thing left 
M but their lives. The Lycians ſuffered ſtill 
we ſeverely ; for, having ſhut themſelves up in the 
\ ot Nanthius, they defended the place againit; 
ys with ſuch fury, that neither his arts nor en- 
With could preyail upon them to ſurrender. 96: 
I 2 length, 


. 
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length, the town. being ſet on fire, by their attempt 
inz to burn the works of the Romans, Brutus, 
ſtead of laying hold on this opportunity to ſtorm't 
place, made every effort to preſerve it, entreatin 
his ſoldiers to try all means of extinguiſhing the fire 
but the deſperate phrenzy of the citizens. was not 
be mollified. Far from thinking themſelves oblige 
to their generous enemy, for the efforts which we 
made to ſave them, they reſolved to periſh in t 
flames. - Wherefore, inſtead of extinguiſhing, the 
did all in their power to augment the fre, by thron 
ing in wood, dry reeds, and all kinds of fuel. Ni 
thing could exceed the diſtreſs of Brutus, upon ſe 
ing the townſmen thus reſolutely bent on deſtroyi 
themſelves ; he rode about the — ſtretch 
ing out his hands to the Xanthians, and conjuri 
then to have pity on themſelves and their city; b 
inſenſible to his exhoſtulations, they ruſhed into tl 
flames with deſperate obſtinacy, and the whole fo 
became an heap of undiſtinguiſhable ruin. At t 
horrid ſpectacle Brutus melted into tears, offering 
reward to every foldier who ſhould bring him a 
cian alive. Ihe number of thoſe whom it was pt 
ſible to fave from their own fury amounted to 
more than- one hundred and fifty. | 
Brutus and Caſſius met once more at Sardis, whe 
after the uſual ceremonies were paſt between the 
they reſolved to have private conference togethi 
They ſhut themſelves up, therefore, in the firlt q 
venient houſe, with expreſs orders to their ſerval 
to give no admiſſion. Brutus began, by reprima 
ing Caſſius for having diſpoſed of offices, whi 
ſhould ever be the reward of merit, and for hay 
overtaxed the tributary ſtates. Caſſius retorted 
imputation of avarice with the more bitterneſs, 2s 
knew the charge to be graundleſs. The debate $ 
warm, till, from loud ſpeaking,, they burk 3 
keats. „ r who, weler ſtanding at int 
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Wrheard the inereaßing vehemence of their, voices, 
jd began to dread” for” the confequences, till-Favo- 
us, who valued himfelf upon a' cynical boldneſs, 
ta knew no reftraint, entering” the room with a .. 
xt, calmed their mutual animoſity. Caſſius was 
dy enough to forego his anger, being a man of 
great abilities, but of uneven diſpoſition; not averſe 
pleaſure in private company; and, upon the 
whole, of morals not quite ſincere. But the conduct 
of Brutus was always perfectly ſteady. An even 
gentleneſs, a noble elevation of ſentiments, a ſtrength 
« mind over which neither vice nor pleaſure could 
be any influence, an inflexible ſirmneſs in the de- 
fence of juſtice, compoſed the character of that great 
man. After their conference, night coming on, 
(aſus invited Brutus and his friends to an enter- 
tinment, where freedom and chearſulneſs, for a 
pile, took place of political anxiety, and ſoſtened 
de ſeverity of wiſdom. Upon retiring home it was 
hat Brutus, as Plutarch tells the ſtory, ſaw a ſpectre 
In his tent.“ He naturally ſlept but little, and he 
ad increaſed this ſtate of watchfulneſs by habit and 
great ſobriety. He never allowed himſelf to ſleep in 
be day time, as was then common in Rome; and 
mly gave ſo much of the night to ſleep as could bare- 
j renew the natural functions. But eſpecially now, 
when oppreſt with ſuch various cares, he only gave 
{ſhort time after his nightly repaſt to reſt; and, 
king about midnight, generally read or ſtudied 
ul morning. It was in the dead of the night, when 
be whole camp was perfectly quiet, that Brutus was 
tus employed in reading by a lamp that was juſt ex- 
ring. On a ſudden he thought he heard a noiſe as 
Ilſome body entered, and lookin towards the door 
te perceived it open A gigantic figure, with a 
nghtful aſpect, ſtood before him, and continued to 
ue upon him with filent ſeverity. At laſt Brutus 
had courage to ſpeak to it: Art thou a dæmon or 
f 13 f a mortal 
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army conſiſted of fourſcore thouſand foot, and twel 


| amounted to an hundred thouſand foot, and 'thirte_ 


of Philippi, a city upon the confines of T brace. I 
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a mortal man? and why comeſt thou to the i w 
“ Brutus,” replied the phantom, “ I am thy Y 

„ genius, thou ſhalt ſee me again at Philippi “/ 

+ Well, then,” anſwered Brutus, without being di 0%" 

compoſed, we ſhall meet again.“ Upon wäiq e bon. 

the phantom vaniſhed, and Brutus calling to his e ent 

vants, aſked if they had ſeen any thing; to whiꝗ def 

replying in the negative, he again reſumed his i Cl: 

dies. But as he was ſtruck with ſo ſtrange an occi tie n 

rence, he mentioned it the next day to Caſſius, be 1 

being an Epicurean, aſcribed it to the effect of !. 

imagination too much exerciſed by vigilance an Thus 

anxiety. Brutus appeared ſatisfied with this ſolutiꝗ tvo 

of his late terrors, and as Antony and Auguſt l t. 

were now advanced into Macedonia, he and hi bey 

colleague paſſed over into Thrace, and drew ney s 

to the city of Philippi, where the forces of the triunWſ lind 
viri were poſted to receive them. | ul ki 
All mankind now began to regard the approaching tie i! 
armies with terror and ſuſpenſe, The empire of m 
world depended upon the fate of a battle; as fro eie 
victory, on the one ſide, they had to expect freedb ed t 
but from the other, a ſovereign with abſolute con diftar 
mand, Brutus was the only man who looked up king 
theſe great events before him with calmneſs a «cre 
tranquility. Indifferent as to ſucceſs, und ſatisß . beir 
with having done his duty, he ſaid to one of Vn | 
friends, © If I gain the victory, I ſhall reſtore liber "ag 
ut w 


« to my country; if I loſe it, by dying, 1 ſhall 
« delivered from ſlavery myſelf; my condition is 
« ed, and I run no hazards.” The republic 
ty thouſand horſe. The army of the triumi 


thouſand horſe. Thus complete, on both ſides, thi | 
met and encamped near each other upon the play 


1 4 ' 1 
city was ſituated upon a mountain, towards the will 
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of which a plain ſtretched itfelf,, by a gentle dechvi- 
u almoſt fifteen leagues to the banks of the river 
Symon. In this plain, about two miles from the 
pwn, were two little hills at about a mile diſtance. 
fom each other, defended on one fide by mountains, 
on the other by a marſh which communicated with 
the ſea. It was upon theſe two hills that Brutus and 
Callus fixed their camps: Brutus on the hill towards 
the north; Caſſius on that towards the ſouth : and in 
te intermediate ſpace which ſeparated them, they caſt 
up lines and a parapet from one hill to the other. 
Thus they kept a firm communication between the 
two camps, which mutually defended each other. 
I this commodious ſituation they could .act as 
they thought proper, and give battle only when it 
ws thought to their advantage to engage. Be- 
lind them was; the ſea, which furniſhed them with 
ll kinds of proviſions; and at twelve miles diſtance, 
the illand of Thaſos, which ſerved them for a gene- 
nl magazine, The triumviti, on the other hand, 
were encamped on the plain below, and were oblig- 
el to bring their proviſions from fifteen leagues 
diſtance ; ſo that their ſcheme and intereſt was to 
wing on a battle as ſoon as they could. This they 
offered ſeveral times, drawing out their men from 
heir camp, and provoking the enemy to engage. 
Vn the contrary, theſe contented themſelves with 
lan ing up their troops at the head of their camps, 
but without deſcending to the plain. This reſolution 
al poſtponing the battle, was all that the republican 
amy had for it; and Caſſius, who was aware of his 
avantage, reſolved to hatraſs the enemy rather than 
engage them. But Brutus began to ſuſpect the fide- 
lty of ſome of his officers, ſo that he uſed all his in- 
luence to perſuade Caſſius to change his reſolution, 
„am impatient,“ ſaid he, “ to put an end to the 
„ mileries of mankind, and in that I have hopes of 
| lucceeding whether 1 fall or conquer,” His wiſhes 

| I 4 were 
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were ſoon i for Antony's, ſoldiers having Id hi 


| 
| 
WW with great labour, made ns ol mä d (+ 
1 | which lay to rhe left of Caſſius's camp, that. can nt 
Af opened a communication wich the iſlind,of haſos ſel 
4 which lay behind him, Both armies, in attempting our 
» [| to poſſeſs themſelves of this road, reſolved, at length my; 
1 to come to a general engagement. I his, however Amel 
F ; G 
ww was contrary to the advice of Caſſius, who declared ns for 
2 that he was forced, as Pompey had formerly been, . her 
24 expoſe the liberty of Rome to the hazard of a battle bemed 
| The enſuing morning the two generals gave the 5g ram 
nal for engaging, and conferred together a itil But 
while before the battle began. Caſſius deſired tt ms tc 


know how Brutus intended to act in caſe they wrl..;...; 
unſucceſsful: to which the other replied, “ Tha ug |, 
4 he had formerly, in his writings,” condemned thy amp, 
« death of Cato; and maintained, that avoiding ca bento 
*« Jamities by ſuicide, was an inſolent attempt againf hired 1 
Heaven that ſent them; but he had now altere terality 
his opinions, and, having given up his life to hi me 
country, he thought he had a right to his oll not 
„ way of ending it; wherefore he was reſolved ty who of 
« change a miſerable being here, for a better here .. 
e after if fortune proved againſt him.” Well fac... 
«© my friend,” cried Caſſius embracing him, © no bee. 
we may venture to face the enemy; for either been 
ce ſhall be conquerors ourſelves, or we ſhall have nf anfide 
e cauſe to fear thoſe that are ſo.” Auguſtus bein der n. 
ſick, the forces of the triumviri were ee epi. 
alone by Antony, who began the engagement b ber 0 
vigorous attack upon the lines of Caſſius. e mies 
the other ſide, made a dreadful erruption on 7] pot 
army of Auguſtus ; and drove forward with fo wy | 
intrepidity, that he broke them upon the Te _ lt 
charge. Upon this he penetrated as far as þ EY WS ling: 
and cutting in pieces thoſe who were left ed lai 
fence, his troops immediately began to plun 10 cl le hac 
in the mean time the lines of Caſſius were 29 | Eo 
= | : | 114 $0 ah 0 


urin or nou. y7 


11 his cavalry put to flight, There was uo 6 
that this unfortunate general did not uſe to make hi 
lantry ſtand, ſtopping thoſe that fled, and ſeizing 


timſelf the colours to rally them. But his own 


flour alone was not ſufficient to inſpire his timorous 
amy; wherefore, deſpairing of ſucceſs, he cauſed 


timſelf to be ſlain by one of his freedmen. Brutus 


ms ſoon informed of the defeat of Caſſius, and ſoon 
ner of his death as he drew near the camp. He 


kemed ſcarce able to reftrain the exceſs of his grief. 


fr a man whom he called the laſt of the Romans, 

But his firſt care, when he became the ſole general, 
was to aſſemble the diſperſt troops of Caſſius, and 
mimate them with freſh hopes of victory. As they 
kd loſt all they poſſeſt by the plundering of their 
amp, he promifed them two thouſand denarii each 
han to make up their loſſes. This once more in- 
hired them with new ardour; they admired the li- 
trality of their general, and with loud ſhouts pro- 
tamed his former intrepidity. Still, however, he 
kd not confidence ſufficient to face the adverſary, 
who offered him battle the enſuing day. His aim 
fas to ſtarve his enemies, who were in extreme 
kart of proviſions, their fleet having been lately de- 
ed. But his ſingle opinion was over-ruled by 
he reſt of his army, who now grew every day more 
Onhdent of their ſtrength, and more arrogant to 
heit new general. He was, therefore, at laſt, after 
ireſpite of twenty days, obliged. to comply with 
beit ſollicitations to try the fate of the battle, Both 


mes being rawn out, they remained a long while 


Mpolite to each. other without offering to engage. 
bit it is ſaid that he himſelf had loſt much of his na- 


Wl ardour by having ſeen a ſpectre the night pre- 


eng: however, he encouraged his men as. muct 

n poſſible, and gave the ſignal for another, battle. 
le had, as uſual, the advantage where he com- 
unded in perſon ; bearing down the enemy at the 
ad of his infantry, and, ſupported by his cavalry, 
x | 1 5 making 


: 
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making a very great flaughter. But the troops whit! 
had belonged to Caſſius communicating, their terror 
to the reſt of the forces, at laſt, the Whole army 
gave way. Brutus, ſurrounded by the moſt yaliant 
of his ofkcers, fought for a long time with-amazing 
valour. The ſon of Cato fell fighting by his fide, 2 
alſo the brother of Caſſius ; ſo that, at laſt, he wa: 
obliged to yield to neceſſity, and fled. In the me- 
time the two triumviri, now aſſured of victory, ex 
preſly ordered by no means to ſuffer the general tc 
eſcape, for fear he ſhould renew the war. Thus the 
whole body of the enemy ſeemed chiefly intent on 
Brutus alone, and his capture ſeemed inevitable. lr 
this deplorable exigence, Lucilius, his friend, was 
reſolved, by his own death, to effect his genetal's 
delivery. Upon perceiving a body of Thracian horielf 
cloſely purſuing Brutus, and juſt upon the point of 
taking him, he boldly threw himſelf in their way 
telling them that he was Brutus. The Thracians 
overjoyed with ſo great a prize, immediately dil: 
patched ſome of their companions with the news of 
their ſucceſs, to the army. Upon which, the ar 
dour of the purſuit now abating, Antony marchec 
out to meet his priſoner, and to haſten his death, on 
inſult his misfortunes. He was followed by a great 
number of oſhcers and ſoldiers, ſome filently deplorq; 
ing the fate of ſo virtuous a man; others reproachingl 
that mean deſire of life for which he conſented to un 
dergo captivity. Antony now ſeeing the Thracian 
approach, began to prepare himſelf for the wter 
view ; but the faithful Lucilius, advancing with. f 
chearful air, „It is not Brutus,” ſaid he, that 1 
« taken ; fortune has not yet had the power of coma 
« mitting ſo great an outrage upon virtue. As to 
« my life it is well ſpent in preſerving his honour 

« take it, for I have deceived you.” Antony, ſtrueſ veel 
with ſo much fidelity, pardoned him upon the ſpot 
and from that time forward loaded him with bene 
ſits, and honoured him with his friendſhip. - 1; | 
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of friends, paſſed over a rivulet, and, night coming 
on, fat down under a rock which concealed him 
fom the purſuit of the enemy. After taking breath 
for a little time, and caſting his eyes up to Heaven, 
je repeated a line from Euripides, containing a with 
vthe Gods, “ that guilt ſhould not paſs in this life 
« without puniſhment.” To this he added another 
fom the ſame poet: O Virtue! thou empty name, 
have worſhipped thee as a real good, but thou 
art only the ſlave of Fortune.“ He then called to 
nind, with great tenderneſs, thoſe whom he had 
ken periſh in battle, and fent out one Statilius to 
give him ſome information of thofe that remained; 
WT but he never returned, being killed by a party of the 
aemy's horſe. Brutus, judging very rightly of his 
ite, now reſolved to die. likewiſe, and ſpoke to 
hoſe who ſtood round him to lend him their laſt fad 
fitance, None of them, however, would render 
um ſo melancholy a ſervice. He, therefore, called 
bone of his ſlaves to perform what he ſo ardently de- 
red; but Strato, his tutor, offered himſelf, crying 
Wt, ** that it ſhould never be ſaid that Brutus, in 
* his laſt extremity, ſtood in need of a ſlave for want 
"qa friend.” T hus faying, and averting his head, 
e preſented the ſword's point to Brutus, who threw 
limſe]f upon it, and immediately expired. 

From the moment of Brutus's death, the triumvirti 
gan to act as ſovereigns, and to divide the Roman 
bminions between them, as theirs by right of con- 
welt, However, though there were apparently 
bree who participated all power, yet, in fact, only 
m0 were actually poſſeſt of it, ſince Lepidus was at 
it admitted merely to curb, the mutual jealouſy of 


Werelt in the army, nor anthority among the people. 
Their hrit care was to puniſh thoſe whom they had 
lcrly marked for vengeance, Hortenſius, Dru- 

1 6 > 


4 


In the mean time, Brutus; with a fmall number 


Antony and Auguſtus; and was poſſeſt neither of 
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againſt every oppoſer. But among all 
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ſus, and Quintilius Vatus, alli men of the firſtrpin reign 
in the commonwealth, either killed them ſelves ai 6 K. 
were ſlain, A ſenator and his fon were ordered i fey! 
caſt lots ſor their lives, but both refuſed tg qe futhe It 
voluntarily gave himſelf up to-the-executioners u ine 
the ſon ſtabbed himſelf before his face. Anothe 'cour: 
-begged to have the rites of burial aſter his death; at 
which Auguſtus replied, “ that he ſhould find bon. 
grave in the vultures. that devoured him.“ B Anto 
chiefly the people lamented to ſee the head of Brut of in 
ſent to Rome to be thrown at the foot of Cæſar eus © 
ſtatue. His aſhes, however, were ſent to his wis ber 
Porcia, Cato's daughter, who. following the exa d 
ple of her huſband and father, killed herſelf y ar 
ſwallowing burning coals. It is obſerved, that o 
all thoſe who had a hand in the death of Cæſar, n ©, a 
one died a natural death. $3 Wit"; that \ 
The power of the triumviri being thus eſtabliſne in t! 
upon the ruin of the commonwealth, they now b vas : 
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gan to think of enjoying that homage to which the 
had afpired. Antony went into Greece to recei 
the flattery of that refined people, and ſpent ſo 
time at Athens, converſing among the phalofopher 
and aſſiſting at their diſputes in perſon. From then 
he paſt over into Aſia, where all the monarchs of ti 
Eaſt ho acknowledged the Roman power, came 
pay bim their obedience; while the faireſt princeſſ 
ſtrove to gain his favour by the greatneſs of the 
preſents, or the allurements of their beauty-# In 
manner he proceeded from kingdom to kingdom, : 
tended by a crowd of ſovereigns, exacting contiib 
tions, diſtributing favours, and giving away crow 
with capricious inſolence. He preſented the kin 
dom of Cappadocia to Syſenes, in prejudice. of Ani 
rathes, only becauſe he found pleaſure im the beau 
of G aphyra, the mother of the _— 2 _ 
Herod in the kingdom of Judea, an * Fr 
reig 
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reigns of the Eaſt who ſhared bis farbur, none had 
þ arge a part as Cleopatra, the celebrated queen uf 
ypt. W ( 
. ed that Serapion, her governor in the 
land of Cyprus, had formerly furniſhed ſome ſut᷑- 
cours to the conſpirators ; and it was thought proper 
that he ſhould anſwer for his conduct on that occa- 
bon. Accordingly, having received* orders from 
Wl Antony to come and clear herſelf of this imputation 
of infidelity, ſhe readily complied, equally confci- 
os of the goodneſs of her cauſe, and the power of 

her beauty. She was now in her twenty-ſeventh year, 
md conſequently had improved thoſe allurements 
by art, which, in earlier age, are ſeldom attended 
ty. Her addrefs and wit were ſtill further heighten- 
ed, and, though there were ſome women in Rome 

that were her equals in beauty, none could rival her 
in the «charms of ſeducing- converſation. Antony 
was now in Tarſus, a city of Cilicia, when Cleo- 
yatra ieſolved to attend his court in perſon. ' She 
filed to meet him down the river Cydnus, at the 
mouth of which the city ſtood, with the moſt ſump- 
tuous pageantry. Her galley was covered with gold, 
the ſails of purple, large, and floating in the wind. 
be oars, of ſilver, kept time to the ſound of flutes 
ad cymbals. She herſelf lay reclined on a couch 
angled with ſtars of gold, and with ſuch orna- 
Wy ments as poets and painters had uſually afcribed to 
ns. On ench fide were boys like Cupids, who 
lanned her by turns; while the moſt beautiful nymphs 
reſt like Neriads and Graces, were placed at pro- 
ber diſtances around her. Upon the banks of the 
nver were kept burning the moſt exquiſite perfumes, 
while an infinite number of people gazed upon the 
lzht with a mixture of delight and admiration. 
WI Antony was captivated with her beauty, and, leaving 
bis buſinets-to ſatisfy his - paſſion, ſhortly after 
Allowed her into Egypt, There he I; 
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all that eaſe and ſoftneſs to which his vicious be bn 
was prone, and which that luxurious people we 
able to ſupply ä ne ton 0 
While he remained thus idle in Egypt, Auguſtus 
who took upon him to lead back —— * 
and ſettle them in Italy, was aſſiduouſij. employed buciu 
providing for their ſubſiſtence. He had promiſed 110 
them lands at home, as a recompence ſor their- pe g wer 
ſervices ; but they could not receive their new grani cc 
without turning out the former inhabitants. In eon eee 
ſequence of this, multitudes of women, with chi or, at 
dren in their arms, whoſe tender years and innWinti 
cence excited univerſal compaſſion, daily filled th dort 
temples and the ſtreets with their diſtreſſes, Num mies 
bers of huſbandmen and ſhepherds came to depte Err. 
cate the congueror's intention, or to obtain an hab bite 
tation in ſome other part of the world. Among thi Fulvia 
number was Virgil, the poet, to whom mankind owe"! fue 
more obligations, than to a thouſand conquerorg hich e: 
who, in an humble manner, begged permiſſion tore bn, 2 
tain his patrimonial farm: Virgil obtained his requeſſ qu 
but the reſt of his countrymen, of Mantua and Cre"): : 
mona were turned out without mercy. + , bers. 
Italy and Rome now felt the moſt extreme miſe- Ant 
ries; the infolent ſoldiers plundered at will; wbii n |: 
Sextus Pompey, being maſter of the ſea, cut off al vlve 
foreign communication, and prevented the people's ording 
receiving their uſual ſupplies of corn. To theſe wit m / 
chiefs were added the commencement of another d an 
civil war. Fulvia, the wife of Antony, who had "i 
been left behind bim at Rome, had: felt for ſomef oni. 
time all the rage of jealouſy, and reſolved to try eve- 
ry method of bringing back her huſband from tae bah. b 
arms of Cleopatra, She eonſidered a breach with ut 
Auguſtus, as the enly probable means of rouzing 110 
bim ſrom his lethargy; and, accordingly, with the tust 
aſſiſtance of Lucius, her brother in-laws Who was 
then conſul, and entirely devoted to her nd. he e, 

2 | ang; 
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egen to ſow the | ſeeds: of diſſenſton- The pretem 
1, that Antony ſhould have a ſhare in the diſtribu- 
wn of lands as well as Auguſtus, This produced 
xgociations. between them, and Auguſtus. offered to 
take the veterans themſelves; umpires in the diſpute. 
Lucius refuſed to acquieſce; and, being at the head 
more than fix legions, moſtly compoſed of ſuch 
gs were diſpoſſeſt, he reſolved to compel Auguſtus 
paccept of whatever terms he ſhould offer. I bus a 
er war was excited between Auguitus and Antony; 
h at leaſt, the generals of the latter aſſumed the 
inftion of his name. Auguſtus, however, was 
ictorious: Lucius was hemmed in between two 
mies, and conſtrained to retreat to Peruſia, a city 
Etruria, where he was cloſely beſieged by the op- 
wite party. He made many deſperate ſallies, and 
Fulvia did all in her power to relieve him, but wich- 
ut ſucceſs. He was at laſt, therefore, reduced to 
h extremity, by famine, that he came out in per- 
Win, and delivered himfelf up to the mercy of the 
anqueror. Auguſtus received him very honour» 
bly, and generouſly pardoned him and all his fol- 
bers. | | 1 
Antony having heard of his brother's overthrow, 
ais wite's being compelled to leave Italy, was 
WJ folvcd to oppoſe Auguſtus without delay. He ac- 
JJ ordingly ſailed, at the head of a conſiderable fleet, 
m Alexandria to Tyre; and from thence to Cy- 
and Rhodes, and had an interview with Fulvia, 
is wife, at Athens, He much blamed her for oc- 
aloning the late diſorders ; teſtißed the utmoſt con- 
kmpt for her perſon ; and leaving her upon her 
Eth-bed, at Sycion, haſtened into Italy to fight 
Wpultus. They both met at Brunduſium; and. it, 
Wnow thought that the flames of a civil- war were; 
ng to blaze out once more. The forces of An- 
my were numerous, but - moſtly new raiſed; hows; 
det, he was alliſted by Sextus — Wy * in; 
| ele 
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theſe! oppoſitions of intereſt, was daily” ebming dt 
power. Auguſtus was at the head of theſe veterütt 
who had always been irreſiſtible; but who eerie 
no way diſpoſed to fight againſt Antony; their ſbt 
mer general. A negociation was, therefore, propo 


edz and, by the activity of Cocceius, a friend u 8 
both, a reconciliation was effected. All offence bp 
and affronts were mutually forgiven ; and, to cemen * 
the union, a marriage was concluded between An E 
tony and Octavia, the ſiſter of Auguſtus. A ne et 
diviſion of the Roman empire was made betwee TA 
them; Auguſtus was to have the command of tht g 
Welt; Antony of the Eaſt; while Lepidus w- 46 
obliged to content himſelf with the provinces it * 
Africa. As for Sextus Pompeius, he was permittec 7 d 
to retain all the iflands he had already poſſeſt, to 3 
gether with Peloponneſus: he was alſo granted thi . 

privilege of demanding the conſulſhip in bis abſenc "x 
and of diſcharging that office by any of his friends. |] a 

was likewiie ſtipulated to leave the fea open, ant a 

pay the people what corn was due out of Sicil 1 
Thus a genc'al peace was concluded, to the grea 3 
ſatisſaction of the people, who now expected a ceſſ * 
tion from all their calamities. Afi 9 
This calm ſeemed to continue for ſometime; An 15 
tony led his forces againſt the Parthians, over-who =. 
his lieutenant Ventidius had gained ſome advan o 
tages. Auguſtus drew the greateſt part of his arm wal 
into Gaul, where there were ſome — 3 
and Pompey went to ſecure his newly ceded province . 
to his intereſt. It was on this quarter that freſh/mc — 
tives were given for renewing the war. m—_ * 
who was obliged, by treaty, to quit ea gon * 
refuſed to evacuate it till Pompey had ſatisfied — 59 
for ſuch debts as were due to him ſrom the inh . i 
tants. This Pompey would by 6 means why. "Ty 
with, but immediately fitted out a new fleet, — og male 
newed: his former enterprizes, by euttng 3 $ 
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and ,provifihns::a8 weren danfignedogoo Ita 
Fs the grievances. of the - poorrrwere /agaiw ee 
red; and the people began to complain? chat 
nitcad of three tyrants, they were now oppreſſed 
tour, r A IST 199 
" this exigence Auguſtus, who had long medi- 
ated the beſt means of diminiſhing the number, re- 
bed to begin by getting rid of Pompey, who kept 
te ſtate in continual alarms. He was maſter of two 
lets, one, Which he had cauſed to be built at Ra- 
enna; and another which Menodorus, who revolt- 
« from Pompey, brought to his aid. His firſt at- 
empt was to invade Sicily; but being. overpowered 
in his paſſage by Pompey, and afterwards ſhattered in 
iſtorm, he was obliged to defer his deſigns to the 
aluing year. During this interval he was rein- 
breed by a noble fleet of one hundred and twenty 
ps, given him by Aptony, with which he reſolv- 
l once. more to invade Sicily on three ſeveral quar- 
ters. But fortune ſeemed ſtill determined to oppoſe 
in. He was a ſecond time difabled and ſhattered 
a ſtorm; which ſo raiſed the vanity of Pompey, 
lat he began to ſtyle himſelf the ſon of Neptune. 
towever, Auguſtus was not to be intimidated by 
ay diſgraces; for, having ſhortly reſitted his navy, 
ad recruited his forces, he gave the command of 
auh to Agrippa, his faithful friend and aſſociate in 
u. Agrippa proved himſelf worthy of the truſt 
WI poſed in him; he began his operations by a victory 
wer Pompey ; and, though he was ſhortly after 
orted himſelf, he ſoon after gave his adverſary. a 
wUnplcte and ſinal overthrow. Thus undone, Pom- 
y reſolved to fly to Antony, from whom he expect- 
(cage, as he had formerly obliged that triumvir 
{gving protection to his mother. However, a 
u of hope offering, he tried, once more, at the 
dad of a ſmall body of men, to make himſelf” inde- 
Rent, and even ſurpriſed Anthony's mo 
. * 
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hate to promote the endeavours of his ambitious part · 
ger. He had marched againſt the Parthians with a 
nodigious army, but was forced to return with the 
LG of the fourth part of his forces, and all his bag- 
wee. However, Antony, ſeemed quite regardlefs 
ol «contempt : alive only to pleaſure, and totally dif- 
arding the buſineſs of the ſtate, he ſpent whole 
ters and nights in the company of Cleopatra, who 
died every art to encreaſe his paſſion, and vary 
entertainments. Few women have been fo much 
ll c:icbratcd for the art of giving novelty to pleaſure, 
ad making triles important: ſtill ingenious in fill- 
ag up the languid pauſes of ſenſual delight with 
me new ſtroke of retinement, ſhe was at one time a 
queen; then a Bacchanal, and ſometimes an hun- 
res. She invented a ſociety called, The Inimitable; 
ad thoſe of the court who made the moſt ſumptuous 
tertainments, carried away the prize. Not coti- 
tnted with ſhariag, in ber company, all the delights 
wich Egypt could afford, Antony was reſolved to 
mlarge his ſphere of luxury, by granting her many 
« thoſe kingdoms which belonged to the Roman 
enpice. He gave her all Phænicia, Celo-Syriay, and 
Cyprus, with a great part of Cilicia, Arabia, and 
Jadea; gifts which he had no right to beſtow, bat 
mich he pretended to grant in imitation of Her- 
wes. This complication of vice and folly at laſt 
tally exaſperated the Romans, and Auguſtus, will- 
lag to take the advantage of their reſentment, took 
we to exaggerate all his defects. At length, when 
e ſound the people ſufficiently irritated againſt him, 
treſolved to fend Octavia, who was then at Rome, 
Antony, as if with a view of reclaiming her hel- 
und; but, in fact, to furniſh a ſufficient pretext of 
bearing war againſt him, as he knew ſhe would be 
Aniſſed with contempt. 
Antony was now at the city of Leucoplis, revel- 
Wy with lis inſiduous paramour, when he heard 
3 | that 
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that Octavia was at Athens, upon her journey td 1 
ſit him. This was very.-unwelcome neus as well t 
him as to Cleopatra; who, fearing the charms of he 
rival, endeavoured to convince Antony of the ſtrengt 
of her paſſion by her ſighs, languiſhing looks, and 
well-feigned melancholy. He frequently. caught he 
in tears, which ſhe ſeemed as if willing to hide; ani 
often entreated her to tell him the cauſe, which {þ 
ſeemed willing to ſuppreſs. T hele artifices, togeth 
with the ceaſeleſs flattery, and importunity of he 
creatures, prevaiied ſo much upon Antony's weak 
neſs, that he commanded Octavia to return home 
without ſeeing her; and ſtill more to exaſperate th 
people of Rome, he reſolved to repudiate her, an 
take Cleopatra as his wife. He accordingly affem 
bled the people of Alexandria in the public theatr 
where was raiſed an alcove of. filver, under whic 
were placed two thrones of gold, one for himſelf an 
the other for Cleopatra. here tie ſeated himſel 
dreſt like Bacchus, while Cleopatra fat beſide hit 
cloathed in the ornaments and attributes of Iſis, t 
principal deity of the Egyptians. ' On that occalic 
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he declared her queen of all the countries which 3 
had already beſtowed upon her; while he aſſociagy ..._. 
Cæſario, her ſon by Cæſar, as her partner in the g ; Ns ex 
vernment. To the two children which he had . 
her himſelf, he gave the title of king of kings, vi nn h 
very extenſive dominions: and, to crown his abſu 5 
dities, he next ſent a minute account of his Gs (oO 
ings to the two conſuls at Rome. 13 f . 
In the mean time Auguſtus had now a ſufficie auine 
pretext ſor declaring war, and informed the ſenate WM nſwer 
nis intentions. However, he deferred the ere 5. 2 
tion of his deſign for a while, being then emp dr 
in quelling an inſurrection of the Ilyrans. 1 Wore 
following year was chiefly. taken up in Prog a hu; 
againſt Antony, who, perceiving his deſign, ren”; 
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ſtrated to the ſenate, that he had many cauſes WM 
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qmplaiut againſt his colleague, - Who had ſeized. 
won Sicily without affording him a ſhare; alledg- 
ig that he had alſo diſpoſſeſt Lepidus, and kept to 
linſelf the province he had commanded; and that 
r had divided all Italy among his on ſoldiers, leav- 
pg nothing to recompence thoſe in Afia, To this 
gmplaint Auguſtus was contented to make a ſar- 
attic anſwer, implying, that it was abſurd to com- 
hin of his diſtribution of a few trifling diſtricts in 
Ely; when, Antony having conquered Parthia, he. 
night now reward his ſoldiers with cities and pro- 
inces. 'This ſarcaſm provoked him to ſend his army, 
without intermiſhon, into Europe, to meet Auguſtus, 
jhile he and Cleopatra followed to Samos, in order 
v prepare for carrying on the war with vigour. 
When arrived there it was ridiculous enough to be- 
hold the odd mixture of preparations, for pleaſure and 
br war. On one fide, all the kings and princes from 
Ierpt to the Euxine ſea, had orders to fend him 
plies both of men, proviſions, and arms; on the 
ther ide, all the comedians, dancers, buffoons, 
nd muſicians of Greece, were crdered to attend 
um. 6 Ae ö 
This delay at Samos, and afterwards at Athens, 
mere he carried Cleopatra, to receive new honours, 
ms extremely favourable to the arms of Auguſtus, 
who was, at firſt, ſcarcely in a diſpo'ition to oppoſe 
lim, had he gone into Italy; but he ſoon — 
lime to put himſelf in a condition for carrying on the 
war; and, ſhortly after, declared it againſt him in 
lorm, At length both ſides found themſelves in 
ka-ineſs to begin the war, and their armies were 
aſwerable to the empire they contended for, The 
me was followed by all the forces of the Faſt ;, the 
er drew all the ſtrength of the Weſt to ſupport 
Wpretenſions. Antony's force compoſed. a ;body of 
a hundred thouſand foot, and twelve. 5 
wiſe; while bis fleet amounted, tg ſive hundred 
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ſhips of war. The army of Auguſtus Mmuſtered but 
eighty thouſand foot, but equalled his adverlary's » 
the number of cavalry : his fleet was but half at nu 
merous as Antony's; however, his ſhips were better 
built, and manned with better ſol diere. 
The great deciſive engagement, which was a m. 
val one, was fought near Actium, a city of Epirus, 
at the entrance of the gulph of Ambracia. Antony 
ranged his ſhips before the mouth of the gulph; and 
Auguſtus drew up his fleet in oppoſition. Neither 
general aſſumed any fixt ſtation to command in, but 
went about from ſhip to ſhip, wherever his preſence 
was neceſſary. In the mean time, the two land ar- 
mies,' on oppoſite ſides of the gulph, were drawn 
up, only as ſpectators of the engagement; and en- 
couraged the fleets, by their ſhouts, to engage. The 
battle began, on both ſides, with great ardour; and 
after a manner not practiſed upon former occaſions, 
The prows of their veſſels were armed with brazen 
points; and with theſe they drove furiouſly againſt 
each other. They fought for ſome time with great 
fury, nor was there any advantage on either fide, 
except a ſmall appearance of diſorder in the centre 
Antony's fleet. But all of a ſudden, Cleopatra de- 
termined the fortune of the day. She was feen f 
ing from the engagement, attended by fxty 1ail 3 
ſtruck, perhaps, with the terrors natural to her fex: 
but what encreaſed the general amazement, was, to 
behold Antony himſelf following ſoon after, leav-i 
ing his fleet at the mercy of the conquerors; and they 
army-at land ſoon after followed their example. | 
When Cleopatra fled, Antony purſued her in à 
five-oared galley ; and, coming along fide of her 
mip, entered it without ſeeing, or being ſeen by 
her. She was in the ſtern, and he went to theW 
prow, where he remained for ſome time filent, hald- 
ing his head between his hands. In this manner ne 
continued three whole days, r 
rough 


nl. This account ſo tranſported him with rage, 


tat he was hardly prevented from killing himfelf; 


ut at length, at the entreaty of his friends, he re- 
tamed to Alexandria. Cleopatra, however, ſeemed 


pretain that fortitude in her misfortunes, which had 


nerly abandoned her admirer. Having amaſſed 
mſiderable riches, by means of confiſcations, and 
ther acts of violence, the formed a very fingular 
ad unheard of project: this was to convey her 
mole fleet over the iſthmus of Suez into the Red Sea, 
nd thereby fave herſelf in another region, beyond 
tereach of Rome, with all her treaſures. Some of 
fr veſſels were actually tranſported thither, purſuant 
oder orders; but the Arabians having burnt them, 
ad Antony diſſuading her from the defign, ſhe 
andoned it for the more improbable ſcheme of de- 
ming Egypt againſt the conqueror. She omitted 
whing in her power to put this advice in practice, 
ad made all kinds of preparations for war; at leaft 
ing thereby to obtain better terms from Auguſtus, 
ah, the had always loved Antony's fortunes ra- 
ler than his perſon 3 and if the could have fallen 
wn any method of ſaving herſelf, though even at 
ls expence, there is no doubt but ſhe would have 
mraced it with gladneſs. She even {till had ſome 
pes from the power of her charms,' though ſhe 
rived almoſt at the age of forty; and was de- 
ny of trying upon Auguſtus, thoſe arts „ 
ws een 
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wwogh indignation” or ſname, he neither ſaw nor 
hoke to Cleopatra. At laſt, when they were arriv- 
dat the promontory of Tenarus, the queen's female 
nendants reconciled them, and eyery thing went 
mas before. Still, however, he had the ola 
jm to ſuppoſeſhis army continned faithful to him; 
ad accordingly diſpatched orders to his lieutenant 
(midius, to conduct it into Aſia. However, he 
ns ſoon undeceived when he arrived in Africa, 
there he was informed of their ſubmiſſion to his 
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been ſg ſucceſsful. With the greatelt mag of Ran 
Thus, In three embaſſies, which" were ſent FF. 4 
another, from, Antony to Auguſtus an Alla, | 
IR 5 


ad le ſecret agents, 9 v 

1 is in her name. Antony dere 
27 than that his life might be ſpared, py 
the liberty of paſſing the, remainder, of bis das 


obſcurity, Jo thoſe propoſals: Aughſt de n. 
reply. Cleopatra ſent him alſo public. papa, 
fayour of her children; but at the ſame time private 
ly reſigned him her crown, with. all the enſigng 0 
royalty. To the queen's public propoſal, no anſwe 
was given: to her private offer he replied, by giving 
her aſſurances of his favour, in caſe, ſhe ſent aws 
Antony, or put bim to death. Theſe negociation rcd 
were not ſo private but they came to the knowledg i lu, 
of Antony, whoſe jealouſy and rage every occurtene re 
now contributed to heighten. He built a ſmall ſo au 
litary houſe upon a mole in the ſca, and there ſhui 
himſelf up, a prey to all thoſe paſſions, that are the tori (tr 
mentors of unſucceſsful tyranny, There he paſt hi © 
time, ſhunning all commerce with mankind, anti 
profeſſing to imitate Timon the man- hater. Howl: b 
ever, his furious jealouſy drove him even from thi: | 
retreat into ſociety ; for hearing that Cleopatra ha ws ; 
many ſec -: conferences with one | bring, an emil |: 
fary from Auguſtus, he ſeized upon him, and bf rin 
ing ordered him to be cruelly ſcourged, he ſent bim rt 
back to his patron. At the ſame time he ſent leit. 
ters by him, importing, that he had, chaſtized 1 hy clin 
ſus for inſulting a man in misfortunes ; but witha mer; 
he gave Auguſtus permiſſion to avenge himſelf, dF rac 
ſcourging Hiparchus, Antony's freedman, in un, 


ſame manner. The revenge, in this caſe, wou due 


have been highly pleaſing to Antony, as Hiparchaz war 
had left him, to join the fortunes of his more ſuc vith ; 


; | eſe, 
e ul. Mesh . 
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Meanwhile, the operations: of the war were car- 
tel. vigoroufly forward, and Egypt ſoon after be- 
ame again the theatre of the conten armies of 
me. Gallus, the lieutenant of Auguſtus, took 
ſuctonium, which opened the whole country to 
incurſions. On the other ſide, Antony, who 
L ſtill conſiderable forces by ſea and land, wanted 
oke that important place from the enemy. He, 
kerefore, marched towards it, flattering himſeM, 
hit, as ſoon as he ſhould ſhew himſelf to the le- 
tons which he had once commanded, the affection 
r their ancient general would revive. He appronch- 
d, therefore, and exhorted them to remember their 
mer vows of fidelity. Gallus, however, or- 
tered all the trumpets to ſound, in order to hinder 
Antony from being heard, fo that he was obliged to 
retire. 

Auguſtus himſelf was in the mean time advanc- 
ng with another army before Peluſium, which, by 
I6 ſtrong ſituation, might have retarded his progress 
br ſome time. But the governor of the city, either 
ranting courage to defend it, or previouſly inſtruct- 
el by Cicopatra to give it up, permitted him to 
tke poſſeſſion of the place; ſo that Auguſtus had 
wr no obſtacle in his way to Alexandria, whither 
e ma;ched with all expedition. Antony, upon his 
val, fallied out to oppoſe him, fighting with 
treat defperation, and putting the enemy's cavalry to 
Tt. This ſlight advantage once more revived his 
(lining hopes; and, being naturally vain, he re- 
| atered Alexandria in triumph. Then going, all 
h 


] 


med as he was, to the palace, he embraced Cleo- 
tra, and preſented her a ſoldier who had diſtin- 
uſted himſelf in the late engagement. The queen 

__ "arded him very magnificently ; preſenting him 
nm head piece and breaſt-plate of gold. With 
WT "le, however, the ſoldier went off the next night 
ue other army; prudently reſolving to ſecure his 
K riches, 
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. riches, by. keeping On the ſtrongeſt dſicte . laAn 0 
could not bear this defection without freſſi indiad 
tion; he reſolved; thereſore, to make a bold exit 
effort by ſea and land, but-previouſly-dfered/to-f6 
his adverſary in ſingle combat. Auguſtus too * 
Ekuew the inequality of their ſituations, to com 
with this ſorlorn offer; he only, therefore, coo 
replied, that Antony had ways enough to die besd 
ſingle combat. | 12 
he day after, he poſted the few troops he bad 
maining, upon a riſing ground near the city; fic 
whence he ſent orders to his gallies to engage 
enemy. There he waited to be a ſpectator of.t 
combat; and, at firſt, he had the ſatisſaction to f 
them advance in good order; but his approbatil 
was ſoon turned into rage, when he ſaw his ſhips off 
ly faluting thoſe of Auguſtus, and both ſleets un 
ing together, and failing back into the harbour. 
the very fame time, his cavalry. deſerted him. 
tried, however, to lead on his infantry, which 
ealily vanquiſhed ; and he himſelf compelled to 
turn into the town. His anger was now ungen 
able; he could not help crying out aloud as he pa 
that he was betrayed by Cleopatra, and delivered 
her to thoſe who, ſor her ſake alone, were his e 
mies: In theſe ſuſpicions he was not deceived, fon 
was by ſecret orders from the queen that the. bali 
had paſt over to the enemy. 3.4 1597-410 
Cleopatra had, for a long while, dreaded the 
fects of Antony's jealouſy ; and had, ſome time 
fore, prepared a method of obviating any {uddg 
fallies it might produce. Near the temple of Iſis 
had erected a building, which was feemangly" al 
ſigned for a ſepulchre. Hither ſhe removed all N 


treaſure, and moſt valuable effects, covering def 


over with torches, faggots, and other combuſtit 
matter. This ſepulchre ſhe deſigned to anſwer 
double purpoſe; as well to ſcreen her from * 
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e deer 
heliere that ſhe would buy all her treaſunes; in caſe 
le cfuſed her proper terms of capitulation. Here, 
tieretore, ſue tetired from Antony's preſent 8 
dutting the gates, which were fortified with bo 
nd bars of iron: but in the mean time, gave orders, 
that a report ſhould be ſpread of her death, which 
news ſoon reached Antony, and recalled all his ſor- 
ner love and tenderneſs. This poor wretch. was 
ww a being ſubject to the guſt of every paſſion, and 
ach of them in extreme. He now lamented her 
death with the ſame violence he had but a few mi- 
wtes before ſeemed to defire it. Wretched man,” 
med he to himſelf, **- what is there now worth liv- 
ing for; ſince all that could ſooth or ſoften my 
| cares is departed ! O Cleopatra,” continued he, 
king got to his chamber, © our ſeparation does not 
% much afflict me, as the diſgrace I ſuffer, in 
permitting a woman to inſtruct me in the ways of 
„dying.“ He called one of his freedmen, named 
los, whom he had engaged by oath to kill him, 
whenever fortune ſhould drive him to this laſt re- 
hurce. Eros being commanded to perform his pro- 
tile, this faithful follower drew the ſword, as it go- 
ng to execute his orders; but turning his face, 
fun ged it into his own boſom, and died at his maſ- 
ks feet. Antony, tor a whi'c hung over his faith- 
hl fervant, and commending his fidelity, took wp 
, 
e 


de ſword, with which, ſtabbing himſelf in the bell 

fell back ward upon a little couch. Though t 

wund was mortal, yet the blood ſtopping, he reco- 
Rred bis ſpirits, and earneſtly conjured thoſe who 
fre come into the room, to put an end to his life; 
they all Ned, being ſeized with fright and her- 
m. He, therefore, continued in this manner for 
ie time, ſtill crying out and writhing with p. in, 
Whe was informed by one of the queen's ſecretaries 


Wa his miſtreſs was fill alive, He then earneſt'y 
K 2 | deſired 
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tempted to ſtab herſelf, but was prevented 


* 


| hiv power to render her captivity agreeable. 


palace, and to watch her with the utmoſt, circun 
| ſpeftion. He was likewiſe ordered to uſe het 
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deſired to be carried to the place Watte mein il 
They holder ron the pe WF 2 
ſepulchre; but Cleopatra, 'who would not” pernin i «6 
to be opened, appeared at the window,” and thre i: 
down cords, with which, with ſome difficulty,” thei i: 
pulled him up. They gently laid him on à educ., 
where ſhe gave way to her ſorrow, tearing be i 
cloaths, beating her breaſt, and kiſſing the wound el 
which he was dying. Antony entreated her to moi» 
derate the tranſports of her grief, aſked for vine © 


and exhorting her not to lament for his misfortunes 
but to congratulate him upon his former ſelicity, t 
conſider him as one who had lived the moſt powe 
ful of men, and at laſt died by the hand of a Re 
man. Juſt as he had done ſpeaking he expired, an 
Proculus made his appearance by command of Au 
guſtus, who had been informed of Antony's deſpdli 
rate conduct. He was ſent to try all means of get 
ting Cleopatra into his power. Auguſtus having 
double motive for his ſolicitude on this occaſion 
one, to prevent her deſtroying the treaſures ſhe half 
taken with her into the tomb; the other, to pri 
ſerve her perſon, as an ornament to grace his tri 
umph. Cleopatra, however, was upon her guard 
and would not conſer with Proculus, except througl 
the gate, which was very well ſecured Int 
mean time, Gallus, one of Auguſtus's ſoldiers, e 
tered with two more by the window at which A 

tony had been drawn up; upon which, Cleop; 5 
perceiving what happened, drew a poniard, and al 


Auguſtus was extremely pleaſed at finding ber! 
his powe: : he ſent Epaphroditus to bring her to 


every reſpect, with that deference and ({bginhalt 
which were duc to her rank; and to db every thing 

Bhe 1 
permit 
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pitted to have the;hongur of granting, Antony the 
_ burial ; and Fwd wh ev ; thing the 
kirecl, that, was, becommng his dignity to receive, or 
kr love to offer. Let {tilt ſhe languiſhed under 
lr new confinement; her exceſhve ſorrow, © her 
nany loſſes, and the blows The had given her boſom, 
roduced a fever which ſhe ſeemed willing to en- 
gale, She refolved to abſtain from taking any 
wriſument, under the pretence of a regimen ne- 
ehary for her diſorder; but Auguſtus, being made 
xquainted with the real motive, by her phyſician, 
ran to threaten her, with regard to her children, in 


P . nd 
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b | 
ale the perſiſted. | 3 
lu the mean time, Auguſtus made his entry into 
Alexandria; taking care to mitigate the fears of the 
whabitants, by converſing familiarly as he went 
long, with Areus, a philoſopher, and a native of 
te place The citizens, however, trembled. at his 
waroaca 3 and when he placed himſelf upon.the tri- 
lunal, they proſtrated themſclves, with their faces to 
be ground, before him, like criminals who waited 
he ſentence of their execution. Auguſtus preſently 
gdered them to riſe, telling them, that three mo- 
twes induced him to pardon them. His reſpect for 
Alexander, who was the founder of their city; his 
umitation of its beauty; and his friendſhip for 
Areus, their fellow- citizen. Two only of particu- 
kc note were put to death upon this occafion ; An- 
bny's eldeſt fon Antyllus, and Cæſario, the fon of 
WT /ulus Cæfar, both betrayed into his hands by their 
ecpectire tutors, who themſelves ſuffered for their 
dy ſhortly aſter. As for the reſt of Cleopatra's 
alaren, he treated them with great gentleneſs, 
dig them to the care of thoſe who were intruſted 
ah their education, who had orders te provide 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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them with every thing ſuitable to their birth. As 
for her, when the was recovered from her late in- 
Polition, he came to viſit her in perſon; ſhe re- 
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ceived hint lying om eouth; in dehPHefs Within 
and, pon his etttering the apafrtnent, weftzuß i 
proſtrutè herſelf before him, She was dreftbirpih 
thing birt a looſe. robe. Her misſortunes bad gibef 
an air of ſeverity to her features; her Hair Was di 
ſhevelled, her voice trembling, her complexion pate 
and her eyes red with weeping.. Yet;*ſtilt her na 
tural beauty feemed to gleam through the-diltreflet 
that ſurrounded her; and the graces of her motion 
and the alluring ſoftneſs of her looks, ſtill bore teſti 
mony to the former power of her charts. Auguſtu 
2ited her with his uſual complaiſance, and deſiring 
her to tit, placed himſelf beſide her. Cleopatra hae 
been prepated for this mterview, and made uſe" 
every method ſhe could think of, to propitiate” thi 
conqueror. She tried apologies, entreaties, and a 
lurements, to obtain his favour, and ſoften his ref 
ſentinent; She began by attempting to juſtiſy he 
confdutt; but when her art and ſkill-failed again 
manifeſt proofs, ſhe turned her defence into ſappli 
cations. She talked of Cæſar's humanity to thoſe ii 
diſtreſs ; ſhe read ſome of his letters to her, full 
tenderneſs, and enlarged upon the long intimae 
that had paſt between them. © But of what ſervice, 
cried ſhe, © are now all his benefits to me! W 
© could I not die with him! Yet he ſtill lives, may 
« thinks I ſee him ſtill before me, he revives. 
te you.“ Auguſtus was no ſtranger to this methogſl 
of addreſs, but he remained firm againſt all attach 
anſwering always with a cold indifferente, u hie 
obliged her to give her attempts a different tur 
She now addreſt his avarice, preſenting him with" 
inventory of her treaſure and jewels. - This gave 
caſion to a very ſingular ſcene, which ſhews that 
little decorums of breeding were then, by no mes 
ſo carefully attended to as at preſeit. One of n. 
ſtewards having alledged that*theifiventbry-way 5 
fective, ard that ſhe had ſecreted a part of hot ef i 


\ 
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he ell into a. xiolent paſſion, ſtarted from het quch, 
al catching him by the a re him ſeveral. blows 
n.the face. Auguſtus ſmyled,,at., hee indignation, 
ad leading her to: the couch, deſired her to be paci- 
kd, To this ſhe replied, that ſhe could not bear 
king inſulted, in the preſence of one whom ſhe, ſo 
lyhly eſteemed. And ſuppoling,” cried ſhe, 
6 that I have ſecreted a few.trifles, am I to blame, 
hen they are reſerved not for myſelf, but for. Li- 
ia and Octavia, whom I hope to make my inter- 
cellors with you-?” . This excuſe, which intimat- 
d a defire of living, was not diſagreeable to Au- 
aſus, who politely aſſured her, that ſhe was at li- 
ny to keep whatever ſhe had reſerved, and that in 
nery thing ſhe ſhould be indulged to the, height; of 
t expectations. He then took leave, and departed 3 
magining he had.reconciled her to life, and to the 
ndignity of being ſhewn in the intended Laan ah 
mich he was preparing for his return to Rome: but 
athis he was deceived. Cleopatra, all this time, 
kd.kept a correſpondence with Dolabella, a young 
koman of high birth, in the camp of, Auguſtus 
wo, perhaps from compaſſion, or ſtronger motives, 
ws intereſted in her misfortunes: by him ſhe was 
teretly informed, that Auguſtus determined to ſend 
kr off in three days, together with her children, to 
kome, to grace his triumphant entry. She now, 
kerefore, determined upon dying; ſhe now threw 
elf upon Antony's coffin, bewailed her captivity, 
ad renewed her proteſtations not to ſurvive him, 
laing bathed, and ordered a ſumptuous. banquet, 
keattired herſelf in the moſt ſplendid manner. She 
ben feaſted, as uſual ; and ſoon after ordered all but 
ler two at.endants, Charmion and Iras, to leave the 
wm. Then, having previouſly ordered an, aſp to 
e ſecretly conveyed to her in a baſket of fruit, ſhe 
at a letter to Auguſtus, informing him of her fatal 
Wpole, and deſiring to. be buried in the fame tomb 
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with £ ntony. Auguſtus, upon receivi . Jette 
inſtantly: di{patched, meſſengers haps der, Inter 
tions, but they arrived too late. 17 — enter git 
2, lying,, 2 fl 


chamber, they [beheld; Cleo 4 
a gilded couch, arrayed in. al robes,”; Ne: 
her, Iras, one of her faithful attendants, was, {tretck 
ed lifeleſs at the feet of her miſtreſs z and Charmio 


herſelf, almoſt expiring, was ſettling the diadem vp + 
on Cleopatra's head. © Alas!” cried one of b 
meſſengers, ** was this well done, Cbarmion! adi 
4% Yes,” replied ſhe, “ it is well done; ſucha deat Greg 
becomes a glorious queen, deſcended from a rl... 1 
« of noble anceſtors.” On pronouncing thei 5 
words, ſhe fell down, and died with her much l 1; | 
an.. | l body, 
From the beginning of the reign of Auguſtus, to hill; .- 
death of 3 the laſt of bp Cxſars, 10 
1 | 585 | 1 9 me, 
By the death of Antony, Auguſtus was nom un. 
come maſter of the Roman Empire. He ſoen aft ena 
returned to Rome in triumph ; where, by ſump ven 
feaſts, and mngnificent ſhows, he began to e un 

te the impreſſions of his former crueky j a0. 

1 thence forward, reſolved to fecure by bis clg I 
nEncy, a throne, the foundations of which were H d 
in blood. He was now at the head of the molt «if e 
tenſixe empire that mankind had ever concurted KM, 
obeying. The former ſpirit of the. Romans, a4. : 
thoſe charaQteriſtic marks that diſtinguiſhed the win 
from others, were totally loft. The city was nag 5e 
inhabized by a_ concourſe from all the countries binju 
the world ; and being conſequently, divelted ei e 
uſt patriotic principles, perhaps a Monarc J Ve 
et lormſof government that could be found tp d ie.” 
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wembets. Höwevel it very remaf ab abſe,' that 
Gi theſe long Corftentiotts among themalelves,' and 
hee horrid Vevytations Hy vil Wat, the ſtate was 
lily growing more formidable“ un poworful, aud 
wapleted the deſtruftian ef all" the Rings who pres 
umed to oppoſe it. vine font tin oe LTD 
His firſt care was to afſure himſelf of the friends - 
Antony; to which end he publicly reported that 
ie had burnt all Antony's letters and papers, without 
riding. convinced that, while any thought'them« 
{res luſpected, they would be fearful of even offer: 
be him their friendfhip: oo 

As he bad gained the kingdom by his army, fo 
iſ he reſolved to govern it by the ſenate. This 
os, though greatly fallen from their aneient ſplen- 
be knew to be the beſt ordered, and moſt capable 
G wiſdora and juſtice, To theſe, therefore, he 
are the chief power in the adminiſtration of his go-- - 
unment, while he ſtill kept the people and the arm 

ſellaſt to him by donatives, and acts of favour. B 

ſeſe means all the odium of juſtice fell upon the ſe - 
Kate, and all the popularity of pardon was ſolely his 
Wn, Thus reftoring to the ſenate their ancient 
Mendor, and diſcountenaneing all corruption, he 
pretended to reſerve to himſelf a very moderate ſhare 
Käuthority, which none could refuſe him: namely, 
abo ute power to compel all ranks of the ſtate to 
cheir duty; his, in fact, was reſerving: abſo+- 
he. dominion in his own hands; but, the miſguided: 
cope began to look upon his moderation with aſto» 
ment: they conſidered themſelves as reſtored to 
heir former freedom, except in the. capacity of pro- 
Wing feditzon ; and tlie ſenate ſuppoſed heir 
Prer re-eſtabiiſhed in all things but their tendeney 
bmultice. It was cyen ſaid that the Romans; by 
ach a government, Toft nothing of the happineſs that 
Herty could produce z: and were exempt from all the 
Wctunts it could ocraflon. This - obſervation 

Ks might. 
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might have ſome truth ünder ſuch à monarch:; 
Auguſtus now appeared to be; but they were tang 
to change their ſentiments under his ſucceffott 
when they found themſelves afflifted with an U 
puniſhments that tyranny could infli or ſeditio 
{+ -- -  , © 2-2-8410 He 
After having eſtabliſhed this admirable ordeilf 
uguſtus found himſelf agitated by different inclin 
tions; and conſidered a long time whether heſhcal 
keep the empire or reſtore the people to their ancie 
liberty. But he adopted the advice of Mæcenas, whilf 
defired bim to continue in power, and was aftetf 
wards ſwayed by him not only in this inſtance, bu 
on every other occaſion. By the inſtructions of thi 
miniſter, he became gentle, affable, and human 
By his advice it was that he encouraged men « 


prete! 
him 1 
cont1! 
ner Cl 


learning, and gave them much of his time an 75 
his friendſhip. They in their turn relieved his mi x 0 
anxious hours, and circulated his praiſe through tl E 
empire. 1. 2 2 beer 
Thus having given peace and happineſs to til vhile 
empire, and being convinced of the attachment QF - 
all the orders of the ſtate to his perſon, he reſolve E 
upon impreſſing the people with an idea of his nid; | 
nanimity alſo. This was nothing leſs than makingll Erin 
ſhewy of reſigning his authority; wherefore, having 0 
previoully inſtructed his creatures in the ſenate ho 1 
to act, he addrefſed them in a ſtudied Tpeech, f 5e 
porting the difficulty of governing fo extenſiſe 8 . 
empire; a taſk, Which, he ſaid, none but the 1 lim in 
mortal gods were equal to. He modeſtly urged k . 
own inability, though impelled by every motive alle 


undertake it; and then, with a degree of ſeeming 8 bat by 
neroſity, freely gave up all that power, which, 
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he obſerved, his arms had gained, and the lena can 
ad confirmed.. This power he repeatedly offerd Linas 
o reſtore, giving them to underſtanck that the ff ; Fu 


een e een Aber 
pirit of the Romans was not loſt in him. 
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V 
eech operated, upon the nate variouſly, as they 
were, more, og leſs in the ſpeket; *th 3 the 

Facerity of his profeſſions! aud, therdfofe, regarded 

s conduct as an act of yucqualled*h it any 

thing that had kitherto appeared in Rome; others, 

equal'y ignorant of his motives, diſtruſted his de- 
lans. Some there were who, having greatly fuffer- 

el during the late popular .commotions, were fearful 

of having them renewed ; but the majority, who 
ſere entirely devoted to his intereſts, and inſtructed 
V/ his miniſters, frequently attempted to interrupt 
um while ſpeaking, and received his propoſal with 
netended indignation. Theſe unanimouſly beſqught 
tim not to reſign the adminiſtration ; but upon lis 
antinuing to decline their requeſt, they in à man- 
zer compelled him to comply. However, that his 
rerfon might be in greater ſecurity, they 1mmediate- 
| decreed the pay of his guard to be doubled, On 
the other hand, that he might feem to make, ſome 
wceſtons on his ſide, he permitted the ſenate io 
prern the weak internal provinces of the empire, 
vhile the moſt powerful provinces, and thoſe that 
required the greateſt armies for their defence, wete 
aken entirely under his own command. Over 
beſe he aſſumed the government but for ten years, 
Ering the people ſtill in hopes of regaining their 
ucient freedom; but, at the fame time, layipg his 
neatures ſo well, that bis government was renewed 
geryten years to his death I 

This ſhew of a reſignation only ſerved to confirm 
im in the empire and the hearts of the people. New | 
donours were acaped upon him, He was then firſt Milf 
alled Auguſtus; a name i have hitherto uſed as q 

bat by which be is beſt known in hiſtory. | A laurel If 
Fs ordered to he planted at his gates. His houſe |, if 
ms called the palace, to diſtinguilf, it from that of 

wdnary citizens. He was confirmed in the title of 

ler of his country, and his perſon. declaied ſacred 
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| we e brought at once upon the ſtage, and 1 


ol the firſt diſtinQion, to exhibit themſelves as 4 
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and inviolable. In. Bas. Bo FIR ee a Sr "ter, 
find out new ES +,Q1 pleahng . bimy;;b but 
Nh he deſpiſed oy arts of the ſenate,.. he peil. 
"mitted their 3 e, well knowing: that, amn m 
7 titles a6 A a reſpect which enſorces at and 

{ rity, dal 
D pon entering into his tenth conſulſhip, the (ol xc 
ate, by oath, approved of all his acts, and ſet him 441 
yholly above the power of the laws. They ſom mt 
time after offered to ſwear to not only all the laws Hg 
ad made, but ſuch as he ſhould make for the future po. 
It was then cuſtomary with fathers upon their death tte. 
beds, to command their children to carry oblation i i: 

o the Capitol, with this inſcription, that at the de 1 
of their deaths they left Auguſtus in health. It ws was 
determined that no man ſhould be put to death e Wi 
ch days as the emperor entered the city. Upon be. 
dearth of proviſions, the people in a body entreate kt 
Him to accept of the dictatorſhip ; but, though hl it: 
undertook to be procurator of the proviſions, he vou exc 

b no means accept of the title of dictator, which ©: 
had been aboliſhed by a law made when Antony wall i: 


This accumulation of titles and employments, di 
not in the leaſt diminiſh his aſſiduity in filing ve 


duties of each. Several very wholeſome edits w 1. 

paſſed by his command, tending o ſuppreſs f be 

tion in the ſenate, and licentiouſneſs in the peop d. 
He ordained that none ſhould exhibit a ſhow of ger 

diators without orders from the ſenate, and then-7 fol 
Li ner than twice a year ; nor with more than per 
ndred and twenty at a time. This law was: ma 

en neceſſary at ſo corrupt a period of the en fer 


- when whole armies of theſe n ne &\ 


a often till half of them were flain. 
"a gr alſo with the knights, and ſome wome 8 
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ters upon the theatre; he ordered that not only they, 
but their children and gtand- children, ſhould be te- 
ſtained from ſuch exereĩſes for the future. He fined 
many that Had refuſed to marry at a certain age; 
md re warded fuch as had many chidren. He or- 
dined that virgins ſhould not be married till twelve 
years of age; and permitted any perfon-to kill an 
adulterer taken in the fact. He enacted that the ſe- 
mtors ſhould be always held in great reverence ; add- 
ig to their authority what he had taken from their 
ver. He made a law that no man ſhould have the 
freedom of the city without a previous examination. 
into his merit and character. He appointed new 
nles and limits to the manumiſſion of faves; and 
was himſelf very ſtrict in the obſervance of them. 
With regard to players, of whom he was very fond, 
ke fererely examined their morals, not allowing the 
kaſt licentiouſneſs in their lives, nor indecency in: 
titir actions. Though he encoufaged the athletic 
exerciſes,” yet he would not permit women to be pre- 
ent at them; holding it unbecoming the modeſty of 
the ſex, to be ſpectators of thele ſports, which were 
_— by naked men. In order to prevent bri- 
ry in ſuing for offices, he took conſiderable ſums of 
nonzy from the candidates, by way of pledge; and 
Yany indirect practices were proved againſt them, 
Bey were obliged to forfeit all. Slaves had been 
vherto difallowed to confeſ any thing againſt their 
dyn maſters ; but he aboliſhed the practice, and firſt 
had the flave to another; which, altering the pro- 
perty, his examination: became free. 2 


Theſe, and 
many other laws, all tending to reform vice, or de- 
er from crimes, gave the manners of the people an- 
der complexion ; ſo that the rough character of 
n Roman was now ſoftened into that of the refined 
*Uzen,. © owe | 
© Indeed: his ohn example a good deal tended to hu- 
due his fellow citizens; fot᷑ being placed above all 
p equality 


4 
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Bit what moſt of allſhewed a total alteration in:/his 
d{polition, was his treatment of Cornelius Cinna, 
pompey's grandſon. This nobleman had entered 
into a very dangerous conſpiracy againſt him ; but 
the plot was diſeovered before it was ripe for execu- 
ton. Auguſtus, for ſome time, debated with bum» 
fell ho to act; but, at laſt, his -clemency prevail- 
ed; he therefore ſent for thoſe who were guilty, and 
wer reprimanding them, diſmiſſed them all. But 
he was reſolved to mortify Cinna by the greatneſs of 
his generoſity : for addreſſing him in particular, © I 
„have twice,” ſays he, © given you your life; 
« firſt, as an enemy; now, as a conſpirator; I now 
„give you the conſulſhip: let us, therefore, be 
s friends for the future; and let us only contend in 
« hewing, whether my confidence, or your fideli- 
u ty, ſhall be victorious.“ This generoſity, which 
the emperor very happily timed, had fo good an 
efect, that, from that inſtant, all conſpiracies ceaſed 
wainſt him. | My, 199692 
ln the practiee of ſuch virtues as theſe, he paſſed 
long reign of above forty years, in which the hap» 
fineſs of the people ſeemed to confpire with his own : 
tot but that there were wars, in the diſtant provinces 
of the empire, during almoſt the whole reign; hut 
hey were rather the quelling of inſurtections, than 
de extending of dominions ; for he had made it a 
ule, to carry on no operations, in which ambition, 
m1 not the ſafety of the ſtate, was concerned. In 
kt, be ſeemed the firſt Roman, who aimed at gain- 
n2 a character by the arts of peace alone; and who 
tained the affections of the ſoldiers, without any 
mlitary talents of his own. Nevertheleſs, the Ro- 
mn arms, under his lieutenants, were crowned 
with ſucceſs. The Cantabrians, in Spain, who had 
role, were more than once quelled by Tiberius, 
ts ſep-fon ; Agrippa, his ſon-in-law ; and Alius 
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EZama ; who: followed them to theft Travel, 
mountains, there blocked them ae uh bell 
them, by famme, to ſurrender at diſeretivnd Th 
Germans alſo gave ſome uiicalineſs, by their'tepear 
ed incurſions into the territories of Gaul, but wet 
reprefled by Lollius- The Rhetians were conquered 
by Druſvs, the brother of Tiberius. The Befff and 
Sialatte, barbarous nations, making an irruption in 
to i hrace, were overthrown by Pio, governor of 
Pamphylia, who gained triumphal honours. The 
Dacians were repreſſed with more than one deſeat: 
the Armenians alſo were brought into due ſubjettic 
by Caius, his grandſon. The Getulians, in Aﬀrich 
took up arms; but were ſubdued by the confulM 
Caius Coſſus, who thence received the ſurname of 
Getulicus. A dangerous war aifſo wa: carried on 
againſt the Dalmatians and Pan nonians: who hay 
ing acquired great ſtrength, by the continuance of 
a long peave, gathered an army of two hundred thou 
ſand foot, and nine thouſan:! horſe, threatening 
Rome itſelf with deſtruction. Levies were there 
fore made in Italy with the utmoſt expedition; the 
veteran troops were recalle: from all parts; and Au 
guſtus went to Arminiu”:, tor the greater convent 
ence of giving his dire. ions. And, inderd, theug 
perſonal valour was by no means his moſt ſhining 
ornament, yet na man could give u ĩſer orders upott 
every emergency; or go with greater diſpatch int 
all parts of his dominions, than he. This war con 
tinued near three years; being principally: managed 
by Tiberius and Germanicus; the latter of whom 
gained great reputation againſt theſe fierte and bar 
barous multitudes. Upon their reduction, Bato 
their leader, being, ſummoned beſore the tribunaſ oi 
Tiberius, and being demanded how he could offertg 
revolt againſi the power of Nome, the bold tarbaft 
replied, „ That the Romans, and not be, wert; 
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EM NDRE O ROME. 209 
Surly ene ſincethey had ſent, inſtead of dogs 
«.and ſhepherds, to feeuretheir flocks; only wolves 
and bears to devour them.” But the war ). 
which was moſt fatal to the Roman intereſts, * 
king this reign, was that which was ma- 23 
med by Quintillius Varus. I his general, 'invad- 
ng the territories of the Germans, was induced to 
blow the enemy among their foreſts and marthes, 
with his army in ſeparate bodies: there he was at- 
ncked by night, and entirely eut off, with his whole 
my. Theſe were the beſt and choiceſt legiuns of 
the whole empire, either for valour, diſcipline, or 
aperience. The affliction, from this defeat, ſeem- 
el to ſink very deep upon the mind of Auguſtus. 
He was often heard to cry out, in a tone of anguiths 
„Quintillius Varus reſtore me my legions;“ and 
ome hiſtorians pretend to ſay, that he never after fe- 
torercd the former ſerenity of his temper. > <1 
But he had ſome uneaſineſſes of a domeſtic nature, 
n his own family, that contributed to diſtreſs him} 
be had married Livia, the wife of Tiberius Nero, 
br the conſent of her huſband, at a time ſhe was ix 
months gone with child, This was an imperiqus 
xoman , and, conſcious of being beloved, ſhe con- 
ed him ever after at her pleaſure. She had two 
bas by her former huſband ; Tiberius, the elder, 
whom ſhe greatly loved; and Drufus, who was 
born three months after ſhe had been married 80 
Auzuitus, and who was thought to be his own ſon. 
The eldeſt of theſe, Tiberius, whom he afterwards 
opted, and who fuccecded him in the empire, was 
good general, but of a ſuſpicious and obſtinate tem- 
er; fo that though he was ferviceable to Auguſtus 
u tis foreign wars, yet he gave him but litele quiet 
rome. He was, at laſt, obliged to go into exite 
kr five years to the iſland of Rhodes, where he chjet- 
U lpent his time in a retired manner, eonveeſiig 
M the Greeks, aud addicting himſelf to litera- 
ture; 
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ture; of which, however, he made afterwards:buta 
bad uſe. Druſus, the other ſon of Li ia dell in his 
return from an expedition againſt the Germans, leay- 
ing Auguſtus inconſolable for his loſd. But his 

reateſt aſſliction was, the conduct of his daughter 
CO he had by Scribonia, his former wife. 


1 


This woman, whom he married to his general Agrip- 
pa, and after his death to Tiberius, ſet no bounds 
to her lewdneſs. Not contented with enjoying her 
pleaſures, ſhe ſeemed alſo earneſt in procuring the 
inſamy of her proſtitutions. Auguſtus, for a long 
time, would not believe the accounts he daily heard 
ot her conduct; but, at laſt, could not hel obſery- 
ing them. He found the was arrived at that.excelsi 
of wantonneſs and prodigality, that ſhe had her noc- 
turnal appointments in the moſt public parts of tho 
city; the very court, where her father preſided, not 
being exempt from her debaucheries. He, at ſirſt, 
had thoughts of putting her to death z but, - aſter ſomeM 
conſideration, he baniſhed her to Pandataria, for-M 
bidding her the uſe of wine, and all ſuch delicacies, 
as could inflame her vicious inclinations: he ordered 
alſo, that no perſons ſhould come near her, without 
his own permiſſion ; and ſent her mother Scniboniaſ 
with her, to bear her company. Aſterwards, when: 
ever any attempted to intercede for Julia, his antwerl 
was, that fire and water ſhould ſooner unite, than 
% he with her.” When ſome perſons; one day 
were more than uſually urgent with him in her ſa 
vour, he was driven to ſuch an extremity of paſſion 
as to wiſh, that they might have ſuch! a daughter 
However, ſhe had two ſons by Agrippa, Name 
Caius and Lucius, from. whom. great expetation 
were formed]; but they died when ſcarcely arrived: 
man's eſtate ; Lucius about five years alter his father 
at Marſeilles; and Caius, to years alters "Au 
guſtus having now, in a great meaſurc, ſurvived * 
his. coteaporaries,: at length, in che- * 5 
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mt of his age, began 26 think ef retiting from tie 
gues of ſtate 5 in ſome ee conſti- 
ine Tiberius, his ſon- in- lau by Livia, his ſueceſ- 
ir, in his uſual employments. He defired the ſe- 
ne to ſalute him no longer at the palace according 
9 euſtom; not to take it amiſs, if, for the future, he 
oud not converſe with them as formerly. U C. 
fom that time, Tiberius was joined in the „66. 
ernment of the provinces with him, and“ 
wreſted with almoſt the fame authority. However, 
uguſtus could not entirely forfake the adminiſtra- 
jon of the ſtate, which habit had mixed with his 
bisfactions 3 he ſtill continued a watchful guardian 
o its intereſts, and ſhewed himſelf, to the laſt, a 
ber of his people. Finding it now, therefore, very 
gconvenient to come to the ſenate, by reaſon of his 
ge, he deſired to have twenty privy-counſellors aſ- 
ned him for a year; and it was decreed, that what - 
ner meaſures were reſolved upon h them, together 
rith the conſuls, they ſhould have entirely theforce 
Ha law. He ſeemed, in ſome meafure, apprehen- 
ne of his approaching end, for he made his will, 
nd delivered it to the veſtal-virgins. He then ſo- 
kmmzed the cenſus, or numbering the people, 
rhom he found to amount to four millions, one 
hundred and thirty-ſeven thouſand z which ſhews 
Rome to be equal to four of the greateſt cities of 
rodern times. While theſe ceremonies were per- 
ming, by a mighty concourſe of people in the 
Campus Martius, it is ſaid, that an eagle flew round 
e emperor ſeveral times, and directing its flight to 
neighbouring temple, perched over the name of 
Aenppaz which was by the augurs conceived to por- 
end the death of the emperor. Shortly after, hav- 
ag accompanied Tiberius in his march into IHyria, 
* fac as Beneventum, be was there taken ill of a 
denen. Returning / therefore, from thence, he 
5 to Nola, near Capua, and theres finding _— 
| ſt 
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lest dangerouſly, ih, be ſent tor /Tiberius,,/with (oli 3.1 ! 
1 of bs wo, e frends and ae WY. 
A few hours before bis death, he ordered à lookwg il dr 
glaſs to be brought, and his hair to be adjuſted with nt 
more than uſual care, He then addreſſed his friends i ij: 
whom he beheld ſurrounding his bed, and deſired t Nice. 
know, whether he had properly played his part i that r 
life: to which being anſwered in the affirmative, be. 
cried out, with his laſt breath, “ then give me youll + {1 
& applauſe;” and thus, in the ſeventy-fixth year of 128, 
bis age, after reigning forty one, he expired in th e! 
arms of Livia, bidding her remember their marriage 
aud farewell. 2 ht, 
The death of the emperor, when known, eauſe };. 2 
inexpreſſible grief throughout the whole Roman em bon 
pire ; it was even ſuppoſed that his wife Livia ha dect. 
ſome hand in haſtening it, willing to procure th nde 
ſucceſſion more ſpeedily for her ſon. However th Art 
be, ſhe took care, ſor ſome time, to keep it con ene. 
ccaled, having guarded all the paſſages to the palace WW be 
ſometimes giving out that he was recovered, an nn 
pretending a relapſe. At length, having ſettled th knit) 
ſucceſſion to her mind, ſhe publiſhed the empero: 8. 
death, and at the ſame time the adoption of Tiberi wwe 
to the empire. The emperor's funeral was perfar ppi 
ed with great magnificence. The ſenators being ch. 
their places, Tiberius, on whom the care was de 6 be 
volved, began a conſolatory oration to them; b roba 


ſaddenly {topped in the beginning of his ſpeech, 4 
unable to reſtrain the violence of his ſorrow; and 
inſtead of continuing, gave his notes to Druſus, bi 
ſon, who read them to the ſenate, Aſter this, af 
of the late emperor's freedmen, publicly read biꝭ x 
in the ſenate houſe, wherein, he made Tiberius an 
Lisia his beirs; and by that, Livia was likewi 
adopted into the Julian family, and honoured 1 
the name of Auguſta, Beſides his Wälle eue | 
wiitings of his were produced. „One, in whi ; 
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11d left inſttaRtions conterhing bis ſuncra; another, 
entainftig'an enumeration of his ſeveral exploits; a 
kird;” compriſing an account of the provinces, forces, 
mt -evenues of the empire; and the fourth, a ſche- 
dale ol directions to Tiberius for governing the em- 
je, Among theſe, it was found to be his opinion, 
hat no man, how great a favourite ſoever he might 
te, ſhonld be entruſted with too much authority, leſt 
ſhould in duce him to turn tyrant. Another maxim 
x23, that none ſhould defire to enlarge the empire, 
which was already preſerved with difficulty. Thus 
e emed ſtudious of ſerving his country to the very 
lit, and the forrow of the people ſeemed equal to 
is aſſiduity. It was decreed, that all the women 
hould mourn for him a whole year. Temples were 
reed to him; divine honours were allowed him; 
nd one Numerius Atticus, a ſenator, willing to con- 
tert the adulation of the times to his own benefit, re- 
eived a large ſum of money, for ſwearing that he 
ſw him aſcending into heaven; ſo that no doubt 
remained among the people concerning his di- 
ſinity. 

Sch were the honours paid to Auguſtus, whoſe 
power began in the ſlaughter, and terminated in the 
happineſs, of his ſubjects ; ſo that it was fairl of him, 
that it had been good for mankind if he had never 
been born, or if he never had died.” It is very 
probable, that the cruelties exerciſed in his triumvi- 
nte, were ſuggeſted by his colleagues; or, perhaps, 
le thought, in the caſe of Cæſar's death, that re- 
enge was virtue. Certain it is, that theſe ſeverities 
vere, in ſome meaſure, neceſſary to reſtore public 
tanquilityz for until the Roman ſpirit was entirely 
mndicated, no monarchy could be ſecure. He gave 
e povernment an air ſaited to the diſpoſition of the 
imes; he indulged his ſubjects in the pride of ſeeing 
fie appearance of a Neelie while he made them 
tally happy iu the effe s of a moſt abſoln;e mo- 
narchy, 
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narchy, guided by the moſt conſummate ü 
2 * he ſeems to have ae Pcs 
monarchs; and, indeed, could Wo ſeparate 0 
tauius from Auguſtus, he would be one of the mot 
faultleſs princes in hifgory.' enn 33 2uncdi OY 
V. c. Tiberius was fifty-fix years old when 
* 6 took upon him the government of the RG 
3 AD? man empire. He had long lived in a pro 
box tb *15* found ſtate of diſſimulation under Al 
guſtus, and was not yet hardy enough to ſhew him 
ſelf in his real character. 8 the beginning of hi 
reign nothing appeared but prudence, generoſtyf 
and clemency. But the ſucceſſes of Germanicu 
his nephew, over the Germans, firſt brought his af 
tural diſpoſitions to light, and diſcovered the mil 
lignity of his mind without diſguiſe. ' He ſoon 
therefore, began to conſult on the moſt ſpecioilfi 
means of humbling the popularity of Germanicu 
and removing this object of his ſuſpicions. For thi 
Purpoſe, he diſpatched Piſo to Germanicus, a perſo 
of a furious and headſtrong temper; and, in ever 
reſpect, fit to execute thoſe fatal purpoſes for which 
was deſigned. His inſtructions were to oppoſe Ge 
manicus upon every occaſion; and to excite all t 
hatred againſt him, which, without ſuſpicion, - li 
could ; and even to procure his death, if an oppo 
tunity ſhould offer. This agent ſucceeded, Gt 
manicus died ſoon after, and, as it was univerfall 
believed, by poiſon, + 93 24.0077 

| Having now no object of jealouſy to keep him i 
awe, he began to pull off the maſk entirely, and api 


the beginning of his cruelties, he took into his con 
fidence Sejanus, a Roman knight, who found out tha 
method of gaining bis confidence, by-the molt re 
fined degree of diſumulation, being an overmatch ſo 
his maſter in his own arts. It is not well know 
whether he was the adviſer of all the cruelties * . x 
6 : 
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cd ſoon after 3: but certain it is that; from the be 
guning of / his miniſtry. Tiberius ſeamed to heconie 
more fatally: ſuſpicious: „boobs Ho; 4 £03 TEAONT 
Sejanus began by uſing all his addreſs to perſuade 
Tiberius to retire to ſome agreeable retreat; remote 
om Rome. By this he expected many advantages, 
ince there could be no acceſs to the emperor but by 
lim. [he emperor, either prevailed upon by his 
perſuaſions, or purſuing the natural turn of his tem- 
zer, which led to indolence and debauchery, in the 
trellth year of his reign left Rome, and went into 
(:mpania, under pretence. of dedicating temples to 
Jupiter and Auguſtus, Still growing weary of places 
where mankind might follow him with their com- 
laints and diſtreſſes, he withdrew himſelt into that 
molt delightful iſland of Caprea, three miles from 
the continent, and oppoſite Naples. Buried in 
his retreat, he gave himſelf up to his abandon- 
« pleaſures, quite regardleſs of the miſeries of his 
ludjeQts. > 3, 
in fact, it had been happy for mankind, had he 
tren up his ſuſpicions, when he declined the fa- 
gues ct reigning, and reſigned the will to do harm, 
vhen he diveſted himſelf of the power of doing 
rod, But from the time of his retreat he became 
more cruel, and Sejanus always endeavoured to en- 
ceaſe his diſtruſts. Secret ſpics and informers were 
paced in all parts of the city, who converted the moſt 
urmleſs actions into ſubjects of offence. . „ bel 
la conſequence of this, Nero and Druſus, the 
maildren of Germanicus, were declared enemies to 
lie ſtate, and afterwards ſtarved to death in priſon, 
vaile Agrippina, their mother, was ſent into ba- 
lhment. Sabinus, Aſinius Gallus, and Syriacus, 
Fre, upon ſlight pretences, condemned and execut- 
tt. In this manner Sejanus proceeded, removing 
ll who ſtood between him and the empire, and-eve- 
7 ay encreafing in confidence with Tiberius, and 
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power with the ſenate. The number of his fat 
excecding even thoſe! of the emperor ; people fd 
by his fortune, in the ſame manner as they wo! 
have done, had he been actually upon the thrond 
and he was more dreaded than even the tyrant wh 
actually enjoyed the empire. But the rapidity of 
riſe ſeemed only preparatory to the. greatneſs of þ 
downfall. All we know of his firſt diſgrace wit 
the emperor is, that Satrius Secundus was the mall 
who had the boldneſs to accuſe him of treaſon, an 
Antonia, the mother of Germanicus, ſeconded thil 
accuſation. The ſenate, who had long been jealoullf 
of his power, and dreaded his cruelty, immediatelf 
took this opportunity of going beyond the orders of 
Tiberius, and inſtead of tentencing him to impriſon 
ment, they directed his execution. As he was con 
duQing to his fate, the people loaded him with in 
ſult and execration; He was purſued with ſarcaſtii 
reproaches, his ſtatues were inſtantly thrown downlllf 
and he himſelf ſhortly after ſtrangled by the execu 
tioner. | 
His death only li-hted up the emperor's rage foff 
farther executions. Plancina, the wife of Piial 
Sextus Veſtilius, Veſcularius Atticus, and Juliu ele 
Marinus, were executed by bis command for bein e 
attached to Sejanus. He began to grow weary ol”: 
particular executions, and gave orders, that all th 
accuſed ſnould be put to death together, without fat 
ther examination. The whole city was filled wit 
ſlaughter and mourning. When one Carnulius ha 
killed himſelf, to avoid the torture: “ Ah,” cne 
Tiberius, how has that man been able to eicap 
« me!” When a priſoner earneſtly entreated, th 
he would not defer his death: “No, cried tl 
tyrant, © I am not ſufficiently your friend, to thort 
en your torments.“ | | 
In this manner he lived, odious to all the worle 


and troublciome to himſelf; an enemy to the — 
2 g Other 
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and a tormentor of his owns... At length, 
Far ear of Pia yo Wer". ry 
ke approaches. of his diffolutiong and all bis apes. 
i totally to forſake him. He now, thereto 
band it was time to think of a 1 and at 
neh fixed upon Caligula ; willing, perhaps, by 
ke enormity of Caligula's conduct, with which h 
ws well acquainted, to cover the memory of his 
un. 
| Gill, hqwever, he ſeemed wilhng to avoid his 
Wn; and ſtrove, by change of place, to put off the 
Wauictude of his own relleftions. He left his 
nourite iſland, and went upon the continent: and 
W: ft fixed at the promontory of Miſenum, in a 
wuſe that formerly had belonged” to Lucullus. It 
there that he fell into ſuch faintings, as all be- 
red were fatal. Caligula, ſuppoſing him actually 
td, cauſed himſelf to be acknowledged by the 
Wirziorian ſoldiers, and went forth from the empe- 
1s apartment amidſt the applauſes of the multitude; 
den all of a ſudden he was informed that the em- 
xr was recovered, that he had begun to ſpeak, and 
bred to eat. T his unexpected account filled the 
ole court with terror and alarm: every one who 
a before been earneſt in teſtifying their joy, now 
tiued their pretended ſorrow, and left the new 
wherors through a feigned ſolicitude for the fate of 
X old, Caligula, ſeemed thunderſtruck ; he pre- 
med a gloomy filence, expecting nothing but 
rd, inſtead of the empire at which he had aſpir- 
Macro, however, who was hardened in crime, 
Td that the dying emperor ſhould be diſpatch- 
B hering him with pillows, or, as . C 
will have it, by poiſon. In this | 
wer Tiberius died in the ſeventy- a. 
Aach year of his age, after reigning 39. 
Aetr- two. 
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It was in the eighteenth year of this montrd 
reign, that Chriſt was crucified ; as if the runiyth 
depravity of mankind wanted no fefs' a fact 
than that of God himſelf, to reclaim/them; ! Sho 
after his death, Pilate wrote to Tiberius an acc 
of his paſſion, reſurrection, and, miracles ; u 
which the emperor made a report of the 'whole to! 
ſenate, defiring that Chriſt might be "accounted 
God by the Romans. But the ſenate being diſplei 
ed that the propoſal had not come firſt from the 
ſelves, refuſed to allow of his apotheoſis; alledgi 
an ancient law, which gave them the ſuperinte 
dence in all matters of religion. They even went 
far as, by an edict, to command, that all Chriſti: 
ſhould leave the city; but Tiberius, by anothil 
edict, threatened death to all ſuch as ſhould acciY 
them; by which means they continued unmolell 
during the reſt of his reign. | 
All the enormities of Caligula were conc 
ed in the beginning of his reign. But it had be 
happy for him and the empire, had ſuch a beginni 
been as ſtrenuouſly maintained. In leſs than ey 
months all appearance of moderation and cleme 
vaniſhed; while furious paſſions, unexampled avant 
and capricious cruelty, began to take their turn 
his mind. , Pride, 1mpiety, Juſt, avarice, and all 
the extreme, were every moment brought forward 
His pride firſt Vegan by aſſuming to himſelf 
title of ruler, which was uſually - granted only 
kings. He would alſo have taken the crown 
diadem, had he not been adviſed that he was alrg 
ſuperior to all the monarchs of the world. Not! 
after he aſſumes divine honours, and gave hi 
the names of ſuch divinities as he thought molt ag 
able to his nature. For this purpoſe he cauſed 
heads of the ſtatues of Jupiter and ſome other gou 
be ſtruc off, and his own to be put in their pf 
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frequently ſeated, himſelf between Caſtor and 
lux, and ordered that all who, came to their tem- 
x to worſhip, ſhould pay their adorations only to 
kn. However, ſuch was the extravagant .incon- 
Ency of this unaccountable ideot, that he changed 
Fs divinity as often as he changed his cloaths. fre 

we at one time a male. diet at another a female; 7 
bnctimes Jupiter or Mars, and not - unfrequently — 
Fenus or Diana. He even built and dedicated a 

ope to his own divinity, in which his ſtatue of 

Well was every day drett in fimilar robes to thoſe 

mch he himſelt wore, and was worſhipped by 

rowd3 of adorers. His prieſts were numerous, the 

kerifices made to him were of the moſt exquiſite de- 

acies that could be procured, and the dignity of 

Wh: prieſthood was fought by the moſt opulent men 

We the city, However, he admitted his wife and his 

re to that honour ; and, to give a finiſhing ſtroke 

þ his abſurdities, he became a prieſt to himſelf. | 
Wits mcthod of aſſuming the manners of a diety was 145 | 
ess ridiculous: he often went out in the full | 
on, and courted it in the ſtyle of a lover, He of- | 
Wen invited it to his bed, to taſte the pleaſures of his | 
races. He employed many inventions to imi- 
e thunder, and would frequently defy Jupiter, 
: ming out with a ſpeech of Homer, Do you con- 
quer me, or. I will conquer you.” He fre- 
l 


wently pretended to converſe in whiſpers with the 


Eve of Jupiter, and uſually ſeemed angry at its re- 
es; threatening to ſend it packing into Greece. 

times, however, he would aſſume a better tem- 
&, and ſeemed contented that they two ſhould 
bel together in amity. 

Of all his vices, his prodigality was the moſt re- 
wkadle, and. that which in ſome meaſure gave riſe 
dite reſt, The luxuries ,of former emperors were 
Apiicity itſelf, when compared to. thole which he 
Eiuc!, He contrived new Ways of bathing, where 
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the richeſt oils and moſt precious. perfumes were E 
hauſted with the utmoſt profuf.on. He ſound": 
diſhes of immenſe value, and had even jewels, z bimf 
are told, diſſolved among his ſauces. He; Hes, 
times, had ſervices of pure gold preſented be p. 
gueſts inſtead of meat, obſerving, that a man f c 
be an ceconomilt or an emperor. „ echt: 
The expenſive manner in which he maintained iat h 
horſe will give ſome idea of his domeſtic ceconor Such 
He built it a ſtable of marble, and a manger of inc iced 1 
Whenever this animal, which he called Ini We 
was to run, he placed centinels near its ſtable, ended 
night preceding, to prevent its ſlumbers from ei wi 
broken. He appointed it an houſe, furniture, a+” 
kitchen, in order to treat all its viſitors with pro Sous! 
reſpect. The emperor ſometimes invited Inch 
to his own table, preſented it with gilt oats, ; W, tha 
wine in a golden cup. He often ſwore by the ſafety Aid 8 
his horſe; and it is ſaid he would have app © 
ed it to the conſulſhip, had not his death pi. +? 
vented. | err ftan 
His impiety was but ſubordinate to his cruelt i, thz 
He flew many of the ſenate, and afterwards © * 1 
them to appear as if they had killed themſelves. Wh * | 5 
caſt great numbers of old and infirm men and p we 
decrepid houſekeepers to wild beaſts, to free the il 1 
from ſuch unſerviceable citizens. He uſually fed * r. 
wild beaſts with the bodies of thoſe wretches * Poste 
he condemned; and every tenth day, ſent off m ri v 
bers of them to be thus devoured ; which he jo. A 
ly called, clearing his accounts. One of thole wi... '- 
was thus expoſed, crying out that he was inne. 2 
Caligula ordered his tongue to be cut out, ande 
thrown into the amphitheatre as before. _ Het " 
delight in killing men with ſtow tortures, that, M ..... 


expreſt it, they might feel themſelvꝭs dying: 
always preſent at ſuch executions, bimſelf cur... 
the duration of the puniikment, and  mungaule nl... 

| wages. - we torte 
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res, merely to prolong them. In fact, he valu- 
(himſelf for no quality more than this unrelenting 
per, and inflexible feverity which he preſerved 
He preſiding at an execution. At one time, be- 
incenſed with the citizens of Rome, he wiſhed 
tall the Roman people had but one neck, that he 
izht diſpatch them at a blow. | 
Such inſupportable and capricious cruelties pro- 
iced many ſecret conſpiracies againſt him; but 
ſe were for a while deferred, upon account of bis 
ended expedition againſt the Germans and Bri- 
ns, which he undertook in the third year of his 
ten. For this purpoſe, he cauſed nu- U. C 
erous levies to be made in all parts of the © 
mire, and talked with ſo much reſolu- N - 
en, that it was univerſally believed ge *.. 
oz!d conquer all before him. His march perfectly 
licated the inequality of his temper: ſometimes 
was ſo rapid that the cohorts were obliged to leave 
ir ſtandards behind them; at other times it was fo 
v, that it more reſembled a pompous proceſhon 
1 a military expedition. In this diſpoſition he 
ould cauſe himſelf to be carried on eight men's 
wulders, and ordered all the neighbouring cities 
b hare their ſtreets well ſwept and watered, to de- 
dhim from the duſt However, all theſe mighty | 
eprations ended in nothing. Inftead of conquer- | 
g britain, he only gave refuge to one of its baniſh- | 
princes; and this he deſcribed in his letter to the | 
mate, as taking poſſeſſion of the whole iſland, In- | 
| 
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to gathering the ſhells that lay upon the ſhore ine be. 
their helmets, terming them the ſpoils of the ci n of 
quered ocean, worthy of the palace and the Capi unt 
After this doughty expedition, calling his army t Quint! 
gether, as a general after victory, he haranguedtheeWiice 
in a, pompous manner, and highly extolled thefMi1ic6 
atchievements; and then diſtributing money amo ure 
them, diſmiſſed. them with orders to be joyful, ar rerett ! 
congratulated them upon their riches. -But that ſuc bat w. 
exploits ſhould not paſs without a memorial, Mie w. 
cauſed a loſty tower to be erected by the ſea-(idi conſ -1 
and ordered the galleys in which he had put to ſe pein 
» 1 conveyed to Rome, in a great meaſure, Hung: 
and. | RCs, | 
Caſſius Cherea, tribune of the prætorian bandit 
was the perſon who at laſt freed the world of Had he 
tyrant. Beſides the motives which he had in confW2:11c 
mon with other men, he had received repeated ii 
ſults from Caligula, u ho took all occaſions of tum en 
ing him into ridicule, and impeaching him of cW*: 2 
dis in 


wardice, merely becauſe he happened to have 
effeminate voice. Whenever Cherea came to de 
mand the watch-word from the emperor, accordiu 
to cuſtom, he always gave him either Venus, Ade 
nis, or ſome ſuch, implying effeminacy and ſoſtnei 
He, therefore, ſecretly imparted his defigns to ſec 


8 
ral ſenators and knights, whom he knew to have dn 
ceived perſonal injuries from Caligula; among 
whom was Valerius Afiaticus, whoſe wife the en P run 
peror had debauched. Annius Vinicianus allo, 1 bend, 
deſitous of engaging in the firſt deſign that oſſere Lebt 
Beſides theſe, were Clemens, the præfect; and Ci ©<-- 
liſtus, whote riches made him obnoxious to the ll = *- 
rant's reſentment. | mag 

While theſe were deliberating upon the moſt Fe Cx 
tain and ſpeedy method of deſtroying the tyrant, WF * <> | 
unexpected incident gave new ſtrength to the c,? 

let 


ſpiracy. Pom pedius, a ſenator of diſtinction, ha 
f 
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kn of him with diſreſpect, the informer cited on 
Quintilia, an actreſs, to confirm his accuſation. 
Uintilia, however, was poſſeſſed of a degree of for- 
tude not caſily found, even in the other ſex. She 
&nicd the fact with obſtinacy ; and being put to the 


1 


ere! torments of the rack with unſhaken conſtancy. 
But what is moſt remarkable df her reſolution is, that 
de was acquainted with all the particulars of the 
wn{-iracy ; and, although Cherea was the perſon 
zpointed to preſide at her torture, ſhe revealed no- 


zck, ſhe trod upon the toe of one of the conſpirators, 


renner ſhe ſuffered, until all her limbs were diſlo- 


the emperor, who ordered her a gratuity for what 
ke hat ſuffered. Cherea could no longer contain 
dis indiznation, at being thus made the inſtrument 
& a trrant's cruelty. After ſeveral deliberations wi 

ie conſpirators, it was at laſt reſolved to attack him 
uring the continuance of the Palatine games, 
vaich laſted four days; and to ſtrike the blow when 
tz guards ſhould have the leaſt opportunity to de- 
kad him. In conſequence of this, the three firſt 
ers of the games paſſed, without affording any op- 
priunity. Cherea now, therefore, began to appre- 
lend, that deferring the time of the conſpiracy, 
tht be a means to divulge it: he even began to 
ccd, that the honour cf killing the tyrant might 
tee lot of ſome other perſon, more bold than 
Hase. Wherefore, he at laſt reſolved, to deſer 
Fe execution of his plot only to the day follow- 
Ee, vien Caligula ſhould paſs through a private 


Sery, to ſome baths, not ſar diſtant from' the 
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az been accuſed before the emperor, of having ſpo- 


prture, at the informer's requeſt, ſhe bore the ſe- 


Hing: on the contrary, when ſhe was led to the 


mimating at once her knowledge of the confederacy, 
ad her own reſolution not to divulge it. In this 


mz; and, in that deplorable ſtate, was preſented to - 
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p. he faſt day. of the games, w Aon, plendid ide þ twent 
the reſt; and, Caligula, ſeemed, more. ſpcightly; wiWithece 1 
condeſcending than, uſual. He took great. amulunncc 
ment in ſeeing the people ſcramble for-therfxuirs,, an 4 than 
other rarities, thrown, by his order, among then {cer 
and ſeemed no way apprehenſive of the plot forme poſſi 
for his deſtruction. In the mean time, the conf pportec 
racy began to tranſpire; and, had he had 2s ſo 
triends left, it could not fail of being diſcovered. Ne pu 
ſenator, who was preſent, aſking one of his. bon in 
quaintance if he had heard any thing new, the ctleiGrrors; 
replying in the negative, “ then you muſt kæno unt, 
ſays he, ** that this day will be repreſented the deat," f. 
« of a tyrant.” The other immediately underſtoœ iers! 
him, but deſired him to be more cautious bow H C111 
dirulged a fecret of ſo much importance. 'The conc, . 
ſpitators waited a great part of the day-with the mol; perſ 
extreme anxicty ; and, at one time, Caligula feenehccilit 
reſolved to ſpend the u bole day without any, retrelluiW..cq;n 
ment. This unexpected delay entirely exaſperated mp, v 
Cherea; and, had he not been reſtrained, he u ou/-2-4 n 
have gone and perpetrated his deſign in the midſt tir cho 
all the people. Juſt at that inſtant, while he was je (111d 
heſitating what he ſhould do, Aſprenas, one of thi, reign, 
conſpirators, perſuaded Caligula to go to the bath bad, in 
and take ſome flight refreſhment, in order to enjoy his bo 
the reſt of the entertainment with greater reli, pupil: 
The emperor, therefore, riſing up, the con:piragWni cen 
tors uſed every precaution to keep off the throng Wq;,, 
and to ſurround him, under pretence of greater alli The « 
E duity. And theſe, upon his entering into a litten be o. 
vaulted gallery that led ſrom the theatre to the bath hopes 0! 
reſolved to diſpatch him. Cherea firſt ſtruck him ng an 
the ground with his dagger, crying out, Tyte, ., 
« think upon this.” Immediately after, the othel an _] 
conſpirators ruſhed in; and, while the emperoliheec. 
continued to relift, crying out, that he was not Je bad a 
dead, they diſratched him with thirty wounds. 
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Such was the merite ius Caligula, in 


twenty ninth year of His aj 8, 4 0 
tree years, ten months, and eight days. It will 
#, than what Seneca ſays of him: namely; that na- 
fe ſeemed to have brought him forth, to ſhew what” 
s poſſible to be produced, from the greateſt vice, 
ported by the greateſt authority. r 
As ſoon as the death of Caligula was .J. C. 
nde public, it produced the greateſt con W WT 
fon in all parts of the city. The con- , 791. 
ators, who only aimed at deſtroying a | 
mnt, without attending to a ſucceſſor, had all 
wht ſafety, by retiring to private places. Some 
iers happening to run about the palace, diſcover- 
Claudius, Caiigula's uncle, lurking in a fecret 


his perſonage, who had hitherto been deſpiſed for his 
mbecility, they reſolved to make an emperor ; and 
weordingly carried him upon their ſhoulders to the 
mp, where they proclaimed him, at a time he ex- 
ected nothing but death, and the ſenate confirmed 
ar choice, : | 

Claudius was now fifty years old, when he began 
breign., The complicated diſeaſes of his infancy, 
hd, in ſome meaſure, affected all the faculties both 
i his body and mind. He was continued in a ſtate 
f pupilage much longer than was uſual at that time; 
ad ſeemed, in every part of life, incapable of con- 
wing himſelf. 

The commencement of his reign, as it was with 
the other bad emperors, gave the moſt promii*ng 
pes of an happy continuance. He began by paſl- 


ug an act of oblivion for all former words and ac- 


Wns, and diſannulled all the cruel edicts of Cali— 
fun He ſhewed himſelf more moderate than his 
redeceſors with regard to titles and honours. He 
Mad all perſons, upon ſevere penalties, to ſacrifice 
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mneceffiry to add any thing more to his charac-" 
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ce, where he had hid himſelf through fear. Of 
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to him, as they had done to Caligula. Ele wis as! ©: 
duous in hearing and examining complaints; wen 
frequently adminiſtered juſtice in perſon; tem ** 
ing, oy his mildneſs, the ſeverity of ſtrict juſtice. de Um 
Jo his ſolicitude for the internal advantages of f qot UN 
ſtate, he added that of a watchful griardianthip'o; page 
the provinces. He reſtored ſudea to Herod Agri Ping 
which Caligula had taken from Herod Antipas, H 
uncle, tne man who had put John the Baptiſt 
death, and who was baniſhed by order of the prek 
emperor. Claudius alfo reftored ſuch princes 
their kingdoms, as had been unjuſtly diſpoſteſle 
by his predecefiors; but deprived the Lyciar 
and Rhodians of their liberty, for having pre 
moted inſurrections, and crucihed ſome citizens 
Rome. | | | | 
He even underto2k to gratify the people by foreig 

ongqueit. The Britons, who had, for near an hu 
dred years, been left in fole pofieſhon of their ou 
iſland, began to ſeeł the mediation of Rome, to que 
their inteſtine commotions. The principal maß, ©.-© 
who deſired to ſubject his native country to the H=. 
man doninion, was one Bericus, who, by many: i a 
guments, perſuaded the emperor to make a deſceni :* 
upon the ifland, magnifying the advantages thi 
would attend the conqueſt of it. In purſuance of h ; 
advice, therefore, Plautius, the prætor, was order 
to paſs over into Gaul, and make preparations fa 
this great expedition. At firſt, indeed, his ſoldiel 
ſeemed backward to embark, declaring that thai 
were unwilling to make war beyond the limits of th 
world, for fo they judged Britain to be. Howere 
they were at laſt perſuaded to go; and the Bnton 
under the conduct of their king Cynobelinus, 
teveral times overthrown. 
A D. 46. Theſe ſueceſſes ſoon after induced Cla 

7 dius to go into Britain in perſon, UPC 


pretence ch t the natives were {till ſedĩtious, and Day 
, 
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p! eurer up ſome Roman Fugitives, who had 
wen ſhelter among them. | However, bis & di. 
2 ſeemed rather calculated for ſhew than ſervice; 
2: time be continued in Britain, which was in all 
wt xtcen days, was more taken up in receiving ho- 
dige, than extending his conqueſts. _ Great re- 
211.73 were made upon his return to Rome: the 
nate decreed him a fplendid triumph, triumphal 
irch2s were erected to his honour, and annval games 
»fituted to commemorate his victories. ft the 


4nd 


nem time, the war was vigorouſly proſecuted by 


Deal * 


Puiius and his licutenant Ve! aſian, who, accord- 
„eto Suetonius, fought thirty battles with the ene- 
rr, and by that means reduced a part of the ifland 
0 the form of a Roman province. However, this 
bar broke out afreſh under the government , D.« 
i Oitorius, who ſucceeded Plautius. The wy 
[1515 cither deſgiſing him for want of experience, 
t hoping to gain advantages over a perſon newly 
eme to command, roſe up in arms, and difclaim- 
i the Roman power. : The Iceni, the Cangi; and 
de Biigantes, made a powerful reſiſtance, though 
wy were at length overcome ; but the Silures, or 
ah:bitants of South Wales, under their king Ca- 
dicus, were, the moſt formidable opponents the 
donn generals had ever yet encountered. This 
dare barbarian not only made a gallant defence, 
dat otten ſeemed to claim a doubtful victory. He, 
rich great conduct, removed the ſeat of war into the 
2:7 iaacceſſible parts of the country, and for nine 
jezr> kept the Romans in continual alarm. 888 
This general, howerer, upon the approach of Oſ- 
2145, finding himſelf obliged to come to a deciſire 
gement, addreſſed his countrymen with calm 
Kaation; telling them, that this battle would 
Wer eſtabliſh their I:berty, or confirm their ſervi- 
tale: that they ought to remember the bravery of 
KU anceſtbrs, by whoſe valour they were rel vive | 


This weak prince had from his infancy been ana _ | 
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fro 1 eg and tributes, and that this was the ttt 
* rs emſelves equal to their progenitors. No 
thing, however, that undiſeiplined valour could per 
form, could avail againſt the conduct of the Roma 
legions. Aſter an obſtinate fight, the Britons wert 


of pu 
was 1 
The 
ina, 
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entirely routed; the wife and daughter of Caractacu: By 
were taken priſoners ; and he himſelf ſeeking refuge whict 
from Cartiſmandua, queen of the Brigantes, wag »bile 
treacherouſly delivered up to the conquerors. WherlM brio 
he was brought to Rome, nothing could exceed th been 
curioſity of the people, to behold a man who had bowe. 
for ſo many years, braved the power of the empire vith! 
On his part, he teſtified no marks of baſe dejection they f 
but, as he was led through the ſtreets, happening iq C 
obſerve the ſplendor of every object around him daugh 
% Alas,” cried he, “how is it poſſible, that people cruel 
« poſſeſſed of ſuch magnificence at home, could ' pro 
« think of envying Caractacus an humble cottage inneren 
« Britain!” When he was brought before the em "els, 
peror, while the other captives ſued for pity, wit une, 
the moſt abject lamentations, Caractacus ſtood before dis wi 
the tribunal with an intrepid air, and ſeemed rather breſſi 
willing to accept of pardon, than meauly folicitou heult 
of ſuing for it. Tf,” cried he, towards the end of "ved 
his ſpecch, I had yielded immediately, and with * 
« out oppoſition, neither my fortune would have de fe 
&« been remarkable, nor your glory memorable : yo bat 
« would have ceaſed to be victorious, and I had been de f 
« forgotten. If now, therefore, you ſpare my life teach 
« T ſhall continue a perpetual example of your cle Alen 
« mency.” Claudius had the generoſity to pardon Fac 
bim, aud Oſtorius was decreed a. triumph, which, 'f t2 t 
however, he did not live to enjoy. HEY rrlan 
Claudius gave in the beginning of his reign the nn « 
higheſt bopes of an happy continuance ; but be ſoon cc 
began to leſſen his care for the public, and to com = 
mit to his favourites all the concerns of the empire de, 
oF 


: 
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Wl of puptlagey and now, when called to govern, he 
vas unable to act but under the direction of others. 
The chief of his inſtructors was his wife; Me 
ina, whoſe name is almoſt become a common 
relation for women of abandoned characters. 
By her was Claudius urged on to commit cruelties, 
which he conſidered only as wholeſome ſeverities, 
while her debaucheries became every day more no- 
torious, and her lewdneſs exceeded what had ever 
been ſeen in Rome. Her crimes and enormities, 
however, being at length diſcovered, ſhe, together 
W vith her paramour, Caius Silius, ſuffered that death 
bey ſo juſtly deſerved. | 


- 


Claudius took for h's ſecond wife Agrippina, the 
daughter of his brother Germanicus, a woman of a 
Y cruel and ambitious ſpirit, whoſe whole aim being 
to procure the ſucceſſion for Nero her ſon, by a for- 
ner marriage, treated Claudius with fuch haught- 
WJ nels, that he was heard to declare, when heated with 
Vine, that it was his fate to ſuffer the diſorders of 
lis wives, and to be their executioner. This ex- 
veſnon funk deep on her mind, and engaged all her 
WT ficulties to prevent the blow. She, therefore, re- 


WJ folved not to defer a crime which ſhe had meditated 


Y : long while before; which was, to poiſon him. 


de for ſome time, however, debated with herſelf in 


rhat manner ſhe ſhould adminiſter the poiſon; as 
iz feared too ſtrong a doſe would diſcover her 
treachery, and one too weak might fail of its effect. 
Atlength ſhe determined upon a poiſon of ſingular 
thcacy to deſtroy his intellects, and yet not ſudden- 
to terminate his life. As ſhe had been long con- 
frlant in this horrid practice, ſhe apolied to a wo- 
ran cailed Locuſta, notorious for aſſiſting on ſuch 
becaſions. The poiſon was given the emperor amon 

nuſhrooms, a diſh he was particularly fond of. 
%ortly after having eaten, he dropped down inſen- 


bale; but this cauted no alarm, as it was uſual _ 
im 
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kim to ſit eating till he bad 2upingd,, all his faculties 
end was obliged to be carried GH to hig, hed Am the 
table. However, his conſuitutign ſcemed to over- 
come the eilects of the potion, v ben Agrippina re- 
ſolved tq make ſute of bim; wheretare the directed 
2 Wreiched phyſician, who. Was her creature, to 
thrutt a poiſoned feather Cown his throat, under 
pretence of making him vomit, and this diſpatched 
him. 117 | 
. C Nero, though but ſeventeen years cf 
= gage, began his reign-with the general ap- 
A >: probation oi mankind. He appeared jult, 
* liberal, and humane : when a warrant {or 
the execution of a criminal was brought him to be 
ſigned, he was heard to cry out, with teeming con- 


cern, Would to heaven that I had never learned 


© to write!” h 

But as be increaſed in years, his crimes ſcemed to 
increaſe in egual-propoiuzon. I he execution of bis 
own mother Agrippina was the firſt alarming in- 
ſtance he gaxe oi his cruelty. Having attempted to 
get her diowned at iea, iailing in this, be ardered 
her to be put to death in ber palace; and coming in 
perſon to gaze upon the dead body, was heard tolay, 
that he never thought his mother had been ſo hand- 
ſome. | 

All the mounds cf virtue being thus broken dowa, 
Nero now gave a looſe to his appetites, that were not 


only ſordid, but inhuman. There ſeemed an cat 


eontraſt in · his diſpoſition; for while ke praciit- 


= " 7 2 * 
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ed cruekies, which were ſuficient to make the mind 


ſhudcer with horror, he was jond of thoſe amuling 
arts that foiten and reane the heart. 


He was parti- 


cularly addicted, even from chiidnood, to muiicl 


and not totally ignorant of poetry; but chariot · &i 
ing was his favourite puriuit; and all cheie be ie 
quentiy Was cen to cxbibit in public. 


Be b | 
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Put it had been happy for mankind, had he con- 
fn-+ himſelf to theſe; and, contented with bei 
contemptidle, © ſought not to became ſormidable 
20. His cruelties even qut-· did all his other extra- 
regncies. He ſoemed even ſtudious of ſinding out 
Ncatttes as well as crimes againſt nature. Being at» 
tired in the habit of a woman, and covered with a 
r:low veil like a bride, he was wedded to one of 
bis 5 2hominadle companions, called I'ythagoras, and 
:::in to his freedman Doriphorus. On the other 
ole that lre might be every way deteſtable, he be- 
came the huſband of a youth named Sporus, whom 
he had previoutty deprived of the marks of virility. 
A creat part of the city of Rome vas confurzed by 
fein his time, and moſt hiſtorians afcribe the con- 
72 gration to him. It is faid, that he ſtoed uron an 
dich tower, during the continuance of the flames, 
coring the fight, ant repeating, in à player's ha- 
bit, and in à theatrical manner, ſome verſes upon 
* dic ſtruction of Troy. - As a proof ot his guilt up- 
ais occaſion, none were ꝓermitteq to lene any a- 
— towards extinguiſſliing the fames; and ſeve- 
r:! perſons were ſcen fſeiting fite to the houſes ; 
diedging, that they had orders for fo doĩng. How- 
erer this be, the emperor uſed every art to throw the 
cdlum of fo deteſtable an action from himſelf, and 
id upon the Chiiſttans, who were at that time 
ing ground in Rome. Nothing could be more 
6-2: 2! than the periccution raiſed againſt them 
£207 th15 falſe accuſation. Some were covered with 
De ixins of wild beaſts, and, in that figure, devour- 
e: 57 doz3. Some were crucified ; and others burnt 


4 
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72, © When the day was not ſufficient for their 

res, the flames in which they periſhed,” favs 
dees 6 ferved to illuminate the night; white 
der >, dreſſed in the habit of a charioteer, regaled 
Latelf with their tortures from his gardens; and 
7 entertained 


T 
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entertained the People, at one time w oh 5 4: 
ings, at another with the games of thE"Sreds, u tine 


this perſccutioft dt N W the: 
Peter was cructified with bis head downwards ;- , 
which death be eheſe, as being more *Siſhoviodrable f be 
chan that of his divine maſter; 7 rtr bort 
A conſpiracy formed againſt Nero by Piſo, a man Wc 
of great power and integrity, which was premature- ſecret 
ly diſcovered, opened a new train of ſuſpicions WT bis de 
that deſtroyed many of the principal families in ed in 
Rome. The tao moſt remarkable perſonages who dw. 
fel} on this occaſion were Seneca the philoſopher, and Not 
Lucan the poet, who was his nephew. Nerd, either WM fect 
having real teſtimony againſt him, or elſe bating ' pay 


him for his virtues, ſent a tribune to Seneca, in- Wl «1c 
forming him that he was ſuſpected as an accomplice; ng 
The tribune found the philoſopher at table with Pau-- er 
lina his wife, and informing him of his buſineſs, Se- n. 


neca replied without any emotion, that his welfare en 
depended upon no man; that he had never been ac- W = © 
cuſtomed to indulge the errors of the emperor, and i. 
wonld not do it now. When this anfwer was 
brought to' Nero, he demanded whether Seneca 
ſeemed afraid to die; the tribune replying that he 
did not appear in the leaſt terrified; ++ Then go to 
« him again,” cried the emperor, ©* and give him 
« my orders to die.“ Accordingly, he ſent a cen- 
turion to Seneca, ſignifying that it was the empe- 
ror's pleaſure- that he ſhould die. Seneca ſeem- 
ed! no way diſcompoſed; and was not unmind- 
ful of his conſtancy. He endeavoured to conſole 
his wife for his loſs, and exhort her to a life 
of perſevering virtue. But ſhe ſeemed reſolved on 
not ſurviving him, and preſt her requeſt to die with 
him ſo earneſtly, that Seneca, who had long looked 
upon death 2s a benefit, at laſt gave his conſent, and 


the veins of both their arms were opened at the ſame, 
time. 
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he auſlerities Of His Jife, Ihe blood flowed, bur fon 
1 fo that he cauſe the yeins of his legs. and thigbs, 


te opened alſo. His. pains were long and violent, | 


T1 


ut they were not capable of repreſſing his fortitude . 


r his eloquence. He dictated a diſcourſe to two 
ſccretaties, Which was read with great avidity after 


tis death by the people, but which has ſince periſh- | 


ad in the wreck of time. His agonies being now 
daun out to a great length, he at laſt demanded 
:ilon from bis phyſician ; but this alſo failed of its 
ect, his body being already exhauſted, and in- 
capable of exciting its operation. He was fiom this 
arried into a warm bath, which only ſerved to pro- 
eng his end; at length, therefore, he was put into 
L aery ſtove, the vapour of which quickly diſpatched 
in. In che mean time, his wife Paulina, having 
ien into a ſwoon with the loſs of blood. had her 
nas bound up by her domeſtics, and by this means 

{rrived her buſband for ſome years; but by her con- 
(uct during the reſt of her life, ſhe ſeemed always 
rindful of her own love and his example. _ 
The death of Lucan was not leſs remarkable. 


the veins of his arms being opened, after he had 


da great quantiy of blood, perceiving his hands 


ud legs already dead, while the vital parts {till con- 


W ue warm and vigorous, he called to mind a de- 
iptien in his own poem of the Phagſalia, ot 


:rerfon dying in fimilar circumſtances, and expired 


"ie he was repeating that beautiful paſſage: 


Nec ficut vulnere ſanguis 

* Lmicuit lentus. Ruptis cadit undique venis 
Pars ultima trunci. 

* Tradidit in cetum vacuos vitalibus artus 

nua tumidos qua pulmo jacet qua viſcera fervent 
Fx erunt ibi fata diu: Luctataque multum 

fac cum parte, viti vix omnia membra tulerunt.” 


The 


— 


Uu. e. le, death d eren ee thi i 5 

"pov Rae is too remarkable to be. paſt over in I Sai 
A. D. 66. filence. This perſon, whom many mo, tis c: 
85 dern hiſtorians ſuppoſe to be the author of princ 
a work of no great merit, intituled Satyricon, whick vil. 
is ſtill remaining, was an Epicurean, both in prin- inact 
ciple and practice. In ſo luxurious a court as that of lin; 

ero, he was particularly noted for his refinements Bu 
in luxury. He was accuſed of bei 's priv to Piſo's cepte 
conſpiracy, and committed to priſon, Petronius g amy 
could not endure the anxiety of ſuſpenſe, whereſore n v 
he reſolved upon putting himſelf to death; which be gain 
erſormed in a manner entirely ſimilar to that in (one. 
which he had lived. He opened his veins, and then and, 
cloſed them as he thought leaſt painful, with the table 
utmoſt chearfulneſs and Tratlquility. He converſed nenſ 
with his friends, not upon maxims of philoſophy, o chen 
prove ſubjects, but upon ſuch topics as had amuſcq bis h 
his gayeſt revels. He liſtened while they, recited the do 
lighteſt poems; and by no action, no word, nor cir furnil 
gumſtance, ſhewed the perplexity of a dying pet vorlt, 
ſon. Shortly after him, Numicius T hermus Ka refolu 
put to death, as likewiſe Barca Soranus, and Petui this, : 
Thraſea. The deſtroying the two aft, 2 cal perfor 
an attack upon virtue itſelf, Thraſea died in but a 
midſt of his friends and philoſophers, converſing an enqui 
reaſoning on the nature of the ſoul. His wife, ,whd tion, - 
was the daughter of the celebrated Arria, was delir night 
ous of foHowing her mother's example, but he C1 queſt, 
ſuaded her ſrom it. The death of the valiant Cor eried 
bulo, who had gained Nero fo many victories o, hen | 
the Parthians, followed next Nor did the empre- plunz 
Poppea herſelf eſcape, whom, in a fit of anger, "ll courag 
kicked when ſhe was pregnant, by which ſhe 21188 bp; 
carried and died. At length, human nature greg tr {© 

. 135 

weary of bearing her perſecutor, and the whole wor ll cours 
ſcemed to rouze, as if by common conſent; to rid ri Io this 
carth of a, monſter. (120 —_—_ KL 


: Sergit | 
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Sergius Galba, who was at that time governor ot, 


Spin, was remarkable for his wiſdom in peace, and 


tis courage in war; but as all talents under corrupt 
yinces are dangerous, he for ſome years had ſeemed; 
willing to court, obſcurity, giving himſelf up to an 
inactive lite, and avoiding ail opportunity of ſigna- 
lizing bis valour, 


But willing to rid his country of a monſter, he ac - 
cepted the invitation of Vindex to march, with an 
umy towards Rome. The reputation, of that gene- 
al was ſuch, that from the moment he declared 
gainſt Nero, that tyrant: conſidered himſelf as un- 
lone. He received the account as he was at ſupper, 
and, inſtantly ſtruck with terror, oyerturned , the 


able with his foot, breaking two cryſtal vaſes of im- 


menſe value. He then fell into a ſwoon, from which, 
when he recovered, he tore his cloaths, and ſtruck, 
bis head, crying out, “ that he was utterly un- 
« done,” He now, therefore, called ſor Locuſta to 
furniſh him with poiſon; and thus prepared for the 
vorſt, he reticed to the Servelian, gardens, with a 
reſolution. of flying into Egypt. Being prevented in 
this, and the revolt becoming general, he went in 
perſon, from houſe to houſe, but all the doors were 
ſhut againſt him, and none were found to anſwer his 
enquiries. Being now reduced to a ſtate of deſpera+ 
lon, he deſired * one of his favourite gladiators 
might come and diſpatch him; but even in this re- 
queit, there was none found to obey. * Alas,” 
cd he, © have I neither friend nor enemy!“ And 
hen running deſperately forth, ſeemed reſolved to 
plunge headlong into the Tiber. But juſt then his 
courage beginning to fail him, he made a ſudden 
op; as if willing to recollect his reaſon, and aſked 
br ſome ſecret place, where he might reaſſume his 
courage, and meet death with becoming fortitude, 
I this diſtreſs, Phaon, one of his freedmen, -offered 
Um his country-houſe, about {our - miles diſtant, 

where 


1 
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where he might, for ſome time, remain concealed, 
Nero accepted his offer ; and, half drefled as he Was, 
with his head covered, and hiding his face; with his 
handkerchief, he mounted on horſe-back, attended 
by four of his domeſtics, of whom the wretched 
Sporus was. one. His journey, though ſhort, was 
crowded with adventures. An earthquake gave him 
the firſt alarm. The lightning from Heaven next 
flaſhed in his face, Round him he heard nothing 


but confuſed noiſes from the camp, and the cries of | 


the ſoldiers, imprecating a thouſand evils upon his 
head. A paſſenger, meeting him on the way, 
cried, © here go men in purſuit of Nero.“ An- 
other aſked him, if there was any news of Neroin 
the city. His horſe taking fright at a dead body, 
that lay near the road, he dropped his handkerchief, 
and a ſoldier who was near addreſſed him by name. 
He now, therefore, quitted his horſe, and forſaking 


the highway, entered a thicket, that led towards the W 
back part of Phaon's houſe, through which he crept, W 


making the beſt of his way among the reeds and 


brambles, with which the place was overgrown. 


During this interval, the ſenate finding the prætorian 
guards had taken part with Galba, declared him em- 


peror, and condemned Nero to die,“ more majorum; 
that is, according to the rigour of the ancient laws. 
When he was told of the reſolution of the ſenate 
againſt him, he aſked the mefſenger what was meant, 
by being puniſhed according to the rigour of the an- 


cient laws? To this he was anſwered, that the cri- 


minal was to be ſtripped naked, his head was to beW 
fixed in a pillory, and in that poſture he was to re 


ſcourged to death. Nero was ſo terrified at this 


that he ſeized two poniards, which he had brought _ 
with him, and examining their points, returned them . 


to their ſheaths, pretending, that the fatal moment 
was not yet arrived. He ther deſired Sporus to be 


gin the lamentations which were uſcd at fury 1 
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ke next entreated that ſome of his attendants would 
lie, to give him courage by his example; and after- 
iarils began to reproach his qwn cowardice, cryin 
out,“ Does this become Nero? Is this trifling; well 
timed? No, no, let me be courageous.” In fact, 
he had no time to ſpare, for the ſoldiers who had 
been ſent in purſuit of him, were juſt then approach- 
ing the houſe : wherefore, hearing the ſound of the 
horſes feet, he ſet a dagger to his throat, with which, 
by the aſſiſtance of Epaphroditus, his freedman and 
ſecretary, he gave himſelf a mortal wound. How- 
ever, he was not yet quite dead, when one of the 
centurions entering the room, and pretending he 
came to his relief, attempted to ſtop the blood with 
his cloak. But Nero regarding him with a ſtern 
countenance, faid, © It is now too late. Is this your 
« fidelity?” Upon which, with his eyes fixed, and 
fightfully ſtaring, he expired, even in death a ghaſt- 
ly ſpectacle of innoxious tyranny. 

He reigned thirteen years, ſeven months, and 
twenty-eight days, and died in the thirty-ſecond year 
of is age. 

Galba was ſeventy-two years old when U. C 
he was declared emperor, and was then in g bt 
Spain with his legions. However, he 0 D 6 
ſoon found that his being raiſed to the 9 
throne, was but an inlet to new diſquietudes. He 
ſeemed to have three objects in view. To curb, the 
inſolence of the ſoldiers, to puniſh thoſe vices which 
had come to an enormous height in the laſt reign, 
and to replenith the exhequer, which had been quite 
drained by the r of his predeceſſors. How- 
erer, permitting himſelf to be governing by favou- 
rites, he at one time, ſhewed himſelf ſevere and fru- 
pal; at another, remiſs and pradigal ; condemning 
lome illuſtrious perſons, without any hearing; and 
Fadoning, others, though guilty. , In conſequence 
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of this, many ſeditions were kindled, and ſeveral 

factions promoted in different parts of the empire, 

but particularly in Germany. I P 
Galba being informed of theſe commotions, was 

fenſible, that, beſide his age, he was leſs reſpected 


for want of an heir. He reſolved, therefore, to put 


What be had formerly detigned in execution, and to 
adopt fome perſon, whoſe virtues might deferve fuch 
'advaticement, and protect his dechning age from 
danger. 
nation, inſtantly reſolved on giving him an heir of 


their own chuling; fo that there arofe a great con-“ 
"tention among them upon this oecaſion. Otho made! 
warm application for himſolf, alledging the great ſer- 
vices he had done the emperor, as being the firſt man 
of note who came to his aſſiſtance, when he had de- 
clared againſt Nero. However, Galba, being fully 
reſolved to conſult the public. good alone, rejected 
his ſuit; and, on a day appointed, ordered Piſo Lu- 
cinianus to attend him. The character given by 
hiſtorrans of. Piſo is, that he was every way worthy of 
He was no way related to 


the honour deſigned him. | 
Galbaz and had no other 'intereſt but merit to re- 


commend him to his favour, Taking this youth, 
therefore, by the hand, in the preſence of his friends, 
he adopted him to ſucceed in the empire, giving bim 
the moſt wholeſome leſſons for guiding his future 
conduct. Piſo's conduct ſhewed that he was highly 
deſerving this diſtinQion: in all his deportmentÞ] 
there appeared ſuch modeſty, firmneſs, and equality 
of mind, as beſpoke him rather capable of diſcharg- 
ing, than ambitious of obtaining, his preſent dig- 
But the army and the ſenate did not ſeem 


nity. | 
equally diſintereſted upon this occaſion ; they had 


been fo long uſed to bribery and corruption, thatY 


they could now bear no emperor, who was; not in: 
capacity of ſatisfying” their avarice, The adoption 
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wereſore, of Piſo, was but coldly received ; for his 
tintues were no recommendation in a nation of uni- 


rerſal depravity. 


Ocho, who had Tong been à kfröurtte of 'Gilba, 


nl hoping. to be adopted his facceffor in the em; 
hire, finding his hopes difap ointed, and {ti]I fur- 
mer f!imulared by the immenfe load of debt which 
he had contracted by bis riotous way of living, reſolv- 
ed upon obtaining the empire by force, 'fince he 
could not by peaceable ſucceſſion. Having corrupt- 
ed the fidelity of the ſoldiers, he ſtole ſecretly from 
the emperor, while he was facrificifig ; and affem- 
bling the foldiers, in a fhdrt ſpeech, urged the cruel- 
tics, and the avarice of Galba. Finding his in- 
ectives received with univerſal ſhouts by the hole 
amy, he entirely threw off the miſk, and avowed 
his intentions of dethroning him. The ſoldiers be- 
ing ripe for ſedition immediately ſeconded his views, 
and taking Otho upon their ſhoulders, immediately 
declared him emperor ; and, to ſtrike the citizens 
with terror, carried him, with theig ſwords drawn, 
int) the camp. „ | | 
Soon after, finding the emperor in ſome meaſure 
deſerted by his adhercnts, the ſoldiers ruſhed in up- 
on him, trampling the crowds of people that then 
fille4 the forum, under foot. Galba ſeeing them 
approach, ſeemed to recollect all his former forti- 
tude; and bending his head forward, bid the aſ- 
ans ſtrike it off), if it were for the good of the 
people. This was quickly performed; and his head 
being ſet upon the point of a launce, was preſented 
to Otho, who ordered it to be contemptuouſly car- 
ned round the camp; his body remaining unbut̃ied in 
the ſtreets, till it was interred by one of his AD.6 
fares, He died in the ſeventy-third year 9. 
of his age, after a ſhort reign of ſeven months; 
8 illuſtrious by his own virtues, as it was —_— 
nate 
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aged by gh. .viges, of My favourites, who ſhared if U 
1s downfall, __ K 

”Otho, Who was. now elected emperor, hegen his * 4 
reign by a ſignal inſtance of clemency, in,pardonihg Toon 
Marius Celſus, who had been highly fayohred þ Vir 
Galba ; and not contented with bare] forgwing, he "Ut 
advanced him to the higheſt honours; | aſſerting, . 
that fidelity deſerved every reward.“ b. "wt 
In the mean time; the legions in Lower Germany, "ug 
having been purchaſed by the large gifts and ſpe ** 
cious promifes of Vitellius their general, were at ae 
length induced to proclaim him emperor ; and, re- my: 
gardleſs of the ſenate, they declared that they had an "ry 
equal right to appoint to that high ſtation, with thef ms 
cohorts at Rome. eg 1 E. 
Otho departed from Rome with all haſte to give . 
Vitellius battle. The army of Vitellius, which con- * 
ſiſted of ſeventy thouſand men, was commanded by i be leo 
his generals Valens and Cecina, he himſelf remain-W = 
ing in Gaul, in order to bring up the reſt of his ru 
forces. Both ſides haſtened to meet each other with = 
ſo much animoſity and precipitation, that three con- | de, 
ſiderable battles were fought in the ſpace of three ur 
days. One near Placentia, another near Cremona, . 
anc a third, at a place called Caſtor; in all which, þ 5 q 
Otho and the Romans had the advantage. But theſe = 8 N 
ſneceſſes were but of ſhort-lived continuance, foi * 
Valens and Cecinia, who had hitherto acted ſepa- i" 
rately, joining their forces, and reinforcing their uo 
armies with freſh ſupplies, refolved to come to a ge- +a 
neral engagement. In this, Otho's forces were to- "rm 
tally overthrown, and he killed himſelf ſhortly after, 85 
havivg reigned three months and five days. "ih 
Vitellius was immediately after deere 

A.D. 70. ad, 


clared emperor ty the ſenate, and receivec 
the marks of diſtinction which were now accuſtom- 
ed to follow the appointments of the aa 
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Upon his arrival at Rome, he entered. the; eth 


Wt 25. a place, he came to govern with juſtice, 


hut as a town that was become his own by the laws 
> conqueſt, oi: -- Motte. 
Vitellius ſoon gave himſelf up to all kinds of 
mury and profuſeneſs; but gluttony was his fa- 
wurite vice; fo that he brought himſelf to an habit 
of romiting, in order to be able to renew his meals 
t pleaſure. His entertainments, though ſeldom at 


Wis 0wn colt, were prodigiouſly expenſive; he fre- 


gently invited himſelt to the tables of his ſubjects, 
weakfaſting with one, dining with another, and 
bpping with a third, all in the fame day. 

By the continuance of ſuch vices, added to enor- 
nous cruelties, he became, not only a burden to 
imſelf, but odious to all mankind. Thus, having 
kcome infupportable to the inhabitants of Rome, 
he legions of the eaſt, who had at firſt acquieſced 
n his dominion, began to revolt; and, ſhort- 
f after, unanimouſly reſolved to make Veſpaſian 


Wenperor. | 


During the preparations againſt him, Vitellius, 


Wiouzh buricd in floth and luxury, was reſolved to 


make an effort to defend the empire; wherefore, his 


act commanders, Valens and Cecinna, were or- 


ered to make all poſſible preparations to reſiſſ the 


anders. The firſt army that entered Italy with an 


vitile intention, was under the command of An- 
tus Primus, who was met by Cecinna, near Cre- 
na. A battle was expected to enſue; but a nego- 
Wtion taking place, Cecinna was prevailed upon to 
unge des, and declare for Veſpaſian. His army, 
brever, quickly repented of what they had done; 
ad, impriſoning their general, attacked Antonius, 
wugh without a leader. The engagement con- 
aved during the whole night; and, in the morning 
tr 2 ſhort repaſt, both armies engaged a ſecond 
Wn; when the foldiers of Antonius ſaluting the 
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riſing ſun, according to cuſtom, the Vitellians ſur 


the 1 
poling that they had received new, reinforcemen 


won 

took themſelves to flight, with the loſe of thin the 
thouſand men. DTT 
In the mean time, Vitellius, who was wallowin {avg 
in all kinds of luxury and exceſs, made offers to Ve vin! 
Paſian of reſigning the empire, provided: his li vi 
were ſpared, and a ſufficient revenue allotted for hi cone 
ſupport. In order to enforce this requeſt, he iſſue i conq 


from his palace in deep mourning, with all his d eu 
meſtics weeping round him. He then went to off g de k 


the ſword of juſtice to Cecilius, the conſul; which H Bonn. 
refuſing, the abject emperor prepared to lay do dit 
the enſigns of empire in the temple of Concord ders 
but being interrupted by ſame, who cried out, thin ha 
he himſelf was Concord, he reſolved, upon fo we nto t 
an encouragement, ſtill to maintain his power, ceede 
immediately prepared for his defence. \ old 
During this fluctuation of counſels, one Sabinuf engt! 
who had adviſed Vitellius to reſign, perceiving I lille 
deſperate ſituation, reſolved, by a bold ſtep, lead | 
oblige Veſpaſian; and accordingly ſeized upon ti drew: 
Capitol. But he was premature in his attempt; 1 Tybe 
the ſoldiers of Vitellius attacked him with great fu Vet 
and prevailing by their numbers, ſoon hid than de ur 
beautiful building in aſhes. During this. dreadii nd d 
conflagration, Vitellius was feaſting in the palace which 
Tiberius, and beholding all the horrors of the al c o 
fault with great ſatisſaction. Sabinus was taken p Har 
ſoner ; and ſhortly after executed by the empetoꝶ 7... 
command. Young Domitian, his nephew, uo By 
was afterwards emperor, eſcaped by flight, in bang 
habit of a prieſt; and all the reſt who ſurvived wa to 
fire were put to the ſword. —_ bear 
But Antonius, Veſpaſian's commander, bei de ben 
arrived before the walls of the city, the forces ot W the Gn 
tellius reſolved upon defending it to the "a pcr 
extremity. It was attacked, on three ſides, Wl 
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the utmoſt fury; While the army within, ſallyin 
won the bee ears deen en it With equal RE, 
The battle laſted a whole day; till, at Taft, the be- 
feed were driven into the city, and a dreadful 
laughter made of them in all the ftreets which they 
ninly attempted to defend. f a A 
Vitellius was ſoon found hidden in an obſcure 
corner, from whence he was taken by a party of the 
conquering ſoldiers. Still, bowever, willing to add 
a few hours more to his miſerable life, he begged to 
de kept in priſon till the arrival of Veſpaſian at 
Rome, pretending that he had ſecrets of importance 
o diſcover. But his intreaties were vain; the fol- 
tiers binding his hands behind him, and throwing 
m halter round his neck, led him along, half naked, 


WT into the public forum, upbraiding him, as they pro- 
WJ ceded, with all thoſe bitter reproaches their malice 


could ſuggeſt, or his own cruelty might deſerve. ' At 


length, being come to the place of puniſhment, they 


lilled him with many blows : and-then dragging the 


Lead body through the ſtreets with an hook, they 


threw it, with all poſſible ignominy, into the river 


per. 


Veſpaſian was now declared emperor, by , 5 
tbe unanimoũs conſent, both of the ſenate 70. 


nd the army; and dignified with all thoſe titles, 
ich now followed rather the power than the merit 


a thoſe who were appointed to govern. 

Having continued ſome months at Alexandria, in 
zoypt, where, it is ſaid, he cured a blind and a 
ame man by touching them, he ſet out for Rome, 


ing his ſon Titus the command of the army that 


was to lay ſiege to Jeruſalem, while he himſelf went 
brward, and was met many miles from Rome by all 
ſe ſenate, and near half the inbabitants, who gave 
lie ſincerelt teſtimonjes of their joy, in having an 
emperor of ſuch great and experienced virtues Nor 
Ul he, in che leaſt, diſappoint their expectations ; 
L | | MA being 
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being equally alfiduous in rewarding merit, and 
Pardoning his adverfaries ; in reforming the mannes 
of the citizens, and ſetting them the beſt example in 


* 
ol 


his own. | D 2:16:04 
In the mean time, Titus carried on the war againſt 
the Jews with vigour. This obſtinate and infatuated 


people had long reſolved to reſiſt the Roman power JM no! 
vainly hoping to find protection from Heaven, which qu: 
their impieties had utterly offended. Their own i! 
hiſtorian repreſents them, us arrived at the high iy put 


pitch of iniquity ; while famines, earthquakes, and ther 
prodigies, all conſpired to forewarn their approaching nin 
ruin. Nor was it ſufhcient that Heaven and earth 


ſeemed combined againſt them; they had the mol 

bitter diſſenſions among themſelves; and. were ſpliſ con 
into two parties, that robbed and deſtroyed each othei I. 
with impunity ; ſtill pillaging, and, at the ſam i th 
time, boaſting their zeal for the religion of their aa tum: 


ceſtors. | | 
At the head of one of thoſe parties was an incen 
diary, whoſe name was John. This fanatic affect 
ed ſovereign power, and filled the whole city of Je 
ruſalem, and all the towns around, with tumult a 
pillage. In a ſhort time, a new faction aroſe, head 
ed by one Simon, who gathering together multitudq; 
of robbers and murderers, who had fled to the moun 
tains, attacked many cities and towns, and reduce 
all Idumea into his power. Jeruſalem, at length, be 
came the theatre in which theſe two demagogues day 
gan to exerciſe their mutual animoſity ; John was poi 
eſſed of the temple, while Simon was admitted int 
the city; both equally enraged againſt 'each-othe 
while ſlaughter and devaſtation followed cheir pr 
tenſions. Thus did a city, formerly celebrated 18 
peace and unity, become the ſeat of tümult and voi 
fuſion. =* EN ee ot zin: Hoax? 
It was in this miſerable ſituation” that Titus va 
gan his operations within about ſix fuclongs of ly: 
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aty of Jetuſalem, du the feaſt of the Paſſ- 
ner, when the place was filled with an infinite mul- 
made of people, who had come from all parts to ce- 
brate that great ſolemnity. The approach of the 
Romans produced a temporary reconciliation be- 
tween the contending factions within the city; fo 
that they unanimouſly reſolved to oppoſe the com- 
mon enemy 4irſt, and then decide their domeſtic 
quarrels at a more convenient ſeaſon. Their firſt 
ally, which was made with much fury and reſolution, 
put the behegers into great diforder, and obliged 
them to abandon their camp, and fly to the moun- 
tins, However, rallying immediately after, the 
Jews were forced back into the city ; while Titus, 
n perſon, ſhewed ſurpriſing inſtances of valour and 
conduct. | 

Theſe advantages over the Romans, only renewed 
in the beheged their defires of private revenge. A 


 tumult enſued in the temple, in which ſeveral of 


both parties were ſlain :- and in this manner, upon 


erery remiſſion from without, the factions of John 


and Simon violently raged againſt each other within; 


J zzrecing only in their reſolution to defend the city 


gamit the Romans. 
The city was ſtrongly fortified by three walls on 


exery ſide, except where it was fenced by deep val- 
ies. Titus began by battering down the outward. 
all, which, after much fatigue and danger, he 


By c:ecied ; all che time ſhewing the greateſt clemency 


the Jews, and offering them repeated aſſurances of 


pardon. Five days after the commencement of the 


ge, Titus broke through the ſecond wall, and, 


lhough driven. back by the beſieged, he recovered 
bis ground, aud made preparations for battering the 


third wall, which was their laſt defence. But firſt 


be ſent Joſephus, their countryman, into the city to 
eihort them to yield, who, uſing all his eloquence: 


$ h pertuade them, was only reviled with ſcoifs and 


„ reproaches. 
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on with greater vigour than before; ſeveral batte mer 
for engines were ratſed, which were no ſooner buik, be! 
than deſtroyed by the enemy. At length, it was te- be 
ſolved in council, to ſurround the whole city with 4 bro 
trench, and thus prevent all relief and ſaceours from WM enti: 
abroad. This, which was quickly executed, ſeem- ur 
ed no way to intimidate the Jews. Though famine mot 
and peſtilence, its neceſſary attendant, began now WM cc 
to make the moſt horrid ravages among them, yet den 
this deſperate people ſtill reſolved to hold out. He WY io! 
now cut down all the woods within a conſiderable U 
diſtance of the city, and cauſing more batteries to be ¶ hre 
raiſed, he, at length, battered down the wall, and WM i 
in five days entered the citadel by force. The Jews, inte 
however, continued to deceive themfelves with ab- «cl: 
ſurd and falſe expectations, while many falſe pro- bow. 
phets deluded the multitude, declaring, they ſhould WM prail 
ſoon have affiſtance from God. The heat of the WY bim! 
battle was now, therefore, gathered round the innet kata 
wall of the temple, while the defendants deſperately #« 1 
combated from the top. Titus was willing to ſave been 
this beautiful ſtructure, but a ſoldier caſting a brand al! 
into ſome adjacent buildings, the fire communicated yl ano! 
to the temple, and, notwithſtanding the utmoſt en- ¶ d 
deavours on both ſides, the whole edifice was quickly ban 
conſumed. The fight of the temple in ruins, effec-WY 200: 
tually ſerved to damp the ardour of the Jews. They amo! 
now began to perceive, that Heaven had forſake ume 
them, while their cries and lamentations echoet nun 
from the adjacent mountains. Even thoſe who were on 
almoſt expiring, lifted up their dying eyes to bei "cio 
the loſs of their temple, which they valued mor dest 
than life itſelf. The moſt reſolute, however, ſti! duiit 
endeavoured to defend the upper and ſtronget par « t: 
of the city, named Sion; but Titus, with bis bat com 
tering engines, ſoon made himſelf entire maſter 0 8 
x 


the place, John and Simon were taken from - 
vault 
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nults where they had concealed themſelves; the for- 
ner was condemned to perpetual impriſonment, and 
he latter reſerved to grace the conqueror's triumph. 
The greateſt part of the populace were put to the 
ſword, and the city was, after a ſix month's ſiege, 
entirely razed by the plough ; ſo that, according to 
cur Saviour's prophecy, not one ſtone remained upon 
mother. The numbers who periſhed in this ſiege, 
xcoriing to Joſephus, amounted to above a mil- 
ion of fouls, and the captives to almoſt an hundred 
thouſand. 
= po: the taking of ' Jeruſalem, his ſoldiers would 
nie crowned T itus as conqueror, but he modeitly 
W cc uled the honour, alledging, that he was only an 
otrument in the hand of Heaven, that manifeſtly 
teclared its wrath againſt the Jews. At Rome, 
however, all mens mouths were filled with the 
praiſes of the conqueror, who had not only ſhewn 
yy himſelf an excellent general, but a courageous com- 

batant: his return, therefore, in triumph, which he 
ad with his father, was marked with all the magni- 
BY fcence and joy that was in the power men to expreſs. 
All things that were eſteemed valuable or beautitul 
mong men, were brought to adorn this great oc- 
alon. Among the rich ſpoils, were expoſed vaſt 
quantities of gold, taken out of the temple ; but the 
BY book of the Holy Law was not the leaſt remarkable 
| mong the magnificent profuſion. This was the firſt 
ine that ever Rome ſaw the father and the ſon 


mph together. A triumphal arch was erected 
upon this occaſion, on which were deſcribed all the 
\ctories of Titus over the Jews, which remains al- 
noſt entire to this very day. Veſpaſian likewiſe 
built a temple to Peace, wherein were depoſited moſt 
« tae Jewith ſpoils; and having now calmed all 


ommotions in every part of the empire, he ſhut up 
be temple of Janus, which had been open about five 
wy "x p cars. 
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ought to die ſtanding; wherefore, raiſing himſelt 


28 Tiff nis TORT DF Mii 
Few emperors have received ''bettdr chase 
from hiſtoriasit tan Veſpaſian; yet HSA 
2 cl eee e menen ele dare 
ſe?ye! his Character from the im putatwn bf «repay 
and avarice. He qdeſeended to ſome very undfuil n the 
and 'diſhonourable impoſts, even to the hyingea ice 
upon urine. | When his ſon Titus remonſtrated pod! 
againſt the meanneſs of ſuch a tax, Veſpaſian taking ank 
a piece of money, demanded if the ſmell offended i aſure 
him; adding, that this very money was produced by Tit 
urine. ö ee ee 
Notwithſtanding, having reigned ten years, loved ute 
by his ſubjects, and deſerving their affection; he wand in 


bie 
un! 
le t. 
geatic 


ſurpriſed with an indiſpoſition at Campania, which ; ume 
from the beginning he declared would be fatal; and rent. 
perceiving his end approaching, as he was juſt ge N mp 
ing to expire, he cried out, that an emperor oft p 
W theatre 
urts © 
nc re 
by Ch! 
b ſent 
Wrecolle 
W 021 kt! 
endl: 


upon his feet, he expired in the hands of thoſe that 
ſuſtained —_— L _ b . ©4 nννðtBouZul 
5 itus being joyfully received as em 
A . 279 peror, began 2 . with the practice of 
every virtue that became a ſovereign and a man. 
During the life of his father, there had been many 
imputations againſt him, both for cruelty, luſt, and 
prodigality; but upon his exaltation to the throne, hal 


ſeemedentirely to take leave of his former vices 
and became an example of the greateſt moderation 
and humanity. His firſt ſtep towards gaining the 
affections of his ſubjects, was his moderating his pa 
ſiouis, and bridling his ſtrong inclinations. He bac 
long loved Berenice, fiſter to Agrippa, king ot 
Judæa, a woman of the greateſt beauty, and refinee 
alltrementsy. But knowing that the connection wit 
her was entirely difagreeable to the people of Rome 
he gained a victory over his affections, and ſent her 
away, 'notwithſtanding their mutual paſſion, and tha; 
many arts ſhe uſed to induce him to _ ö 
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getions, He mext diſcatded, gl Abe | 
yen the former miniſters hof bis pleaſures, 3 
ke to countenance; the: companions, of his 

eations, though he; had. formerly. taken $7020 Pot 
a the ſelection. This moderation, added, to his. 


* 


N ulice and generoſity, procured him the love gf all. 
t 


men, and the appellation of the Delig 


WI ankind ; which all his actions ſeemed caculated tg. 


mlure. EPs 
Titus took particular care. to puniſh all informers,, 
lle witneſſes, and promoters of diſſenſion. A 
netches, who had. their rife in the licentiouſneſs 
nd impunity of former reigns, were now become fo: 
mmerous, that their crimes called loudly for puniſn- 


eat. Of theſe, therefore, he daily made public 


mmples; condemning them to be ſcourged in the 
wot public ſtreets; next to be dragged through the 


beatre, and then to be baniſhed into the uninhabited 


arts of the empire, or ſold as ſlaves. His courteſy 
ad readineſs to do good, have been celebrated even 


Wir Chriſtian writers; his principal rule being, never 


blend any petitioner diſſatisfied away. One night, 


Wiccollecting that he had done nothing beneficial to 
unkind the day preceding, he cried out, among his: 


ends, “ J have loſt a day!“ A ſentence too re- 


vrkable not to be univerſally known. 


Learning that two noblemen had conſpired againſt 


kn, he readily forgave them, and the next day 
Wucing them next himſe'f in the theatre, he put the 


words with which the gladiators fought into their 
ande, demanding their judgment and approbation,, 
ficther they were of ſuſficient length. 1774 
lu this reign, an eruption of mount: Veſuvius did 


aaderable damage, overwhelming many towns, 


W= throwing its aſhes into countries more than an; 
Wired miles diſtant. Upon this memorable occa- 


n, Pliny the naturaliſt loſt his life; for being, 


led by too. eager. a curioſity to obſetye the, 


M 5 cr uption: 


— 
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etuption, be was ſuffocated in the flames, There 
bappened alſo about this time a fire at Rome, whith 
continued three days and nights fucceſſively, being 
followed by a plague, in which ten thoufand men 
were buried in.a day. The emperor, however, didf 
all that lay in his power to repair the damages ſuſ- 
tained by the public; and, with reſpeCt to the city, 
declared that he would take the whole loſs of tharf 
upon himſelf. 
. Theſe diſaſters were, in ſome meaſure, counterbaM 
lanced by the ſucceſſes in Britain, under Agricola; 
TT his excellent general having been ſent into that 
country towards the latter end of Veſpaſian's reign 
ſhewed himſelf equally expert in quelling the refrac 
tory, and civilizing thoſe who had former'y ſubmitÞ 
ted to the Roman power. The Ordovices, or inha 
bitants of North Wales, were the firſt that were ſubY 
dued. He then made a deſcent upon Mona, or the 
itand of Angleſey, which ſurrendered at diſcretion 
Having thus r "rendered himſelf maſter of the whol | 
country, he took every method to reſtore diſcipline t: 
his own army, and to introduce ſome ſhare of polite 
nels among thoſe whom he had conquered. He ex 
horted them, both by advice and example, to buil 
temples, theatres, an d ſtately houſes. He cauſe 
the fons of their nobility to be inſt-uRed in the li 
beral arts; he had them taught the Latin language, 
and induced them to imitate the Roman modes ol © 
dteſs and living. Thus, by degrees, this barbarou 
people began to aſſume the luxurious manners on --- © 
ther conguercrs, and, in fome time, even to out nl © 
them in all che refinements of ſenſual pleaſure. Up 
on account of theſe ſucceſſes in Britain, Titus wail © 
ſaluted imnerator the fifteenth time; but he did nan 
lng ſarvive this honour, being ſurpriſed by a vid 
lent fever at a little diſtance from Rome. He e 
pired {hortly after, but not without ſuſpicion 


treachery from his brother Domitian, wie had! — 
: WII 
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wiſhed to govern. , His death was in the ſorty · firſt 
jear of his age, having reigned , two years, two 
months, and twenty day 5. 

The beginning of Domitian? s reign was AD. 8 : 
univerſally acceptable to the people, as he * 
ppeared equally remarkable for his clemency, libera- 
ty and juſtice. 

But he ſoon began to ſhew the natural deformity 
of his mind. Inſtead of cultivating literature, as 
his father and brother had done, he neglected all 
kinds of ſtudy, addicting himſelf wholly to meaner 
purſuits, particularly archery and gaming. He was 


ſp very expert an archer, that he would frequently 


cauſe one of his ſlaves to ſtand at a great diſtance, 
w: wich his hand ſpread as a mark, and would ſhoot. his 
des with ſuch exactneſs, as to ſtick them all be- 
2 his fingers. He inſtituted three ſorts of con- 
sto be obſerved every five years; in muſic, 
emanſhip, and wreſtling ; but at the ſame time, 
bail ed all philoſophers and mathematicians 
2 Rome. No emperor before him entertained 
decor ple with ſuch various and expenſive ſhows. 
Dating theſe direrſions he diſtributed great rewards, 
ing as picfident himſelf, adorne ] with a purple 
Cz: and crown, with the prieſts of Jupiter, and the 
allege of Flavian prieſts about him. The meanneſs 
= occupations in ſolitude, was a uit contraſt to 
5 ihnen of public oſtentation. He uſually 
is hours of retirement in catching flies, and 
NC 85 ; them through with a bodkin; fo that one of 
> ants being aſked, if the emperor were alone, 
ered, that he had not ſo much as a fly to bear 
an company. 
Eis vices ſeemed every day to encreaſe with the 
<r21:0n of his reign, His ungrateful treatment of 
* cola ſeemed the firſt ſymptom of his natural 
ele erolence. Domitian was always particularly fond 
ech ining a military reputation, and therefore 
XI 6 1calous 


2 parent acclamations, and concealed contempt, of ; 


_ Yantages which he had already obtained. He fub- 


but at the fame time he removed him from his com- 


" Han's direction 
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Again —— 


Idle e in German habits, and at the head of this 
miſerable. proceſſion, entered the city, amidſt the 


A his ſubjects. The ſucceſſes, therefore, of: Agri- 
cola in Britain, affected him with an extreme degree 
of enyy.. T his admirable general purſued the ad- 


dued the Caledonians; and overcame Galgacus, the 
Britiſh chief, at the head of thirty thouſand men; 
and afterwards. ſending-out a fleet to ſcour the coaſt, 
firſt diſcovered Great Britain to be an -ifland. ; He W 
Itkewiſe: diſcovered and ſubdued the Orkneys ; and 
thus reduced the whole into a -civilized-province af 
the Roman empire. When the account of theſe ſuc - 
ceſſes was brought to Domitian, he received it with 
a ſeeming pleaſure, but real uneaſineſs. He thought 
Agricola's rifing reputation a tacit reproach upon his 
own inactivity; and, inſtead of attempting to emu- 
late, he refolved to fu s$ the merit of his ſervices. 
He ordered him, therefore, external marks of appro» We 
bation ; and took care that triumphant :ornamems, 

ftatues, and other honours, ſhould be decreed bim: 


mand, under a -pretence of appointing him to the 
government of Syria, By theſe means, Agricola 
ſurrendered up his province to Saluſtius Lucullus, 6 
but toon found that Syria was otherwiſe diſpoſed of.. 
Upon his return to Rome, which was privately, 2nd Wa 27 
by night, he was coglly .received by the-emperor 3 ; 
and dying ſome time after in retirement, it was tup* Bly '*c 
paſe by tome, that his end was haſtened by Dori Bll + 
omni nn IO << 
Domi::228 
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Domiti an bon uſter found the Vat of ſo 
nenceds commander, in the many irtup 
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barbat ou nations that furrownded the we, 2 
Sarmatians in - with” thoſe bf 

made 2 formidable — at once a 
whole legion, and a general of the Romans. 
Dacians, under the conduct of Decebalus their 
ting, made an irruption, and overthrew the Romans 


in ſereral engagements. At laſt, however, the bat- 


barians were repelled, partly by force, and partly 115 
the aſſiſtance of money; which only ſerved to enab 
them to make future invaſions we greater advan- 
dge. But -m-whatever manner the enemy-might 
dare been repelled, Domitian was reſolved not 2 
loſe the honours of a triumph. He returned in great 
plendor to Rome; and, not contented with thus tri- 
vmphing twice without a victory, he reſolved to take 
e ſurname of Germanicus, for his conqueſts over 2 
reople with whom he never contended. 

In proportion as the ridicule encreaſed againft him, 
bis pride ſeemed every day to demand greater hom- 


age. He would permit his ſtatues to be made only of 


gold and ſrlver; he affumed to himſelf divine honours; 
ad ordered that all men ſhould treat him with the 
ame appeilations which they gave to the divinity, 
His cruelty was not behind his arrogance ; he cauſed 


z22bers of the moſt illuſtrious ſenators, and others, 


2 be put to death, upon the moſt trifling pretences. 


One Elus 1 — condemned and executed only 


v. zeſting, though there was neither novelty nos 
doi: nancy in his humour. Cocceanus was murder- 


_ © only for celebrating the nativity of Otho. Pom- 


7212s ſhared the lame fate, becauſe it was foretold 


rg aſtrologer that he ſhould be emperor. Sa- 


mitius Luculius, his lieutenant in Britam, was de- 


el only for having givea his name to a new fort 
_ * {:::ces of his own invention. Junius Raſticus 


ei or publiſhing a bock, in which. he commended 
IEaſea 


_ 3 . — _ . 
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Ichraſea and Priſcus, two phitofophers, who oppoſed 
Veſpaſian's coming to throne. ,d 09 m bins, 
Lucius Antonius, governor of Upper Germany, 
knowing how much the emperor was deteſted at 
home, reſolved upon ſtriking for the throne ;- and, 
accordin2ly, aſſumed the enſigns of imperial dignity, 
As he was at the head of a formidable army, his ſuc- 
ceſs remained a long time doubtful ; but a ſudden 
overflowing of the Rhine, dividing bis army, he was 
ſet upon at that juncture by Normandus, the empe- 
ror's general, and totally routed. The news of this 


victory, we are told, was brought to Rome, by ſu. i 


ernatural means, on the ſame day that the battle 
was fought. Domitian's ſeverity was greatly encreaſ- 


ed by this ſhort-lived ſucceſs. In order to diſcover Þ 
thoſe who were accomplices with the adverſe party, 
he invented new tortures ; ſometimes cutting off the 


hands, at other times thruſting fire into the privities 
of thoſe whom he ſuſpected of being his enemies. 
During his ſeverities, he aggravated his guilt by by- 


pocriſy, never pronouncing ſentence without a 
preamble full of gentleneſs and mercy. The night 
before he crucified the comptroller of his houſhold, B 
he treated him with the moſt ſeeming friendſhip, MW 
and ordered him a diſh of meat from his own table. 


He carried Aretinus Clemens with him in his own 


litter the day he had concluded upon his death, He 
Was particularly terrible to the ſenate and nebility ; Wi 
the whole body of whom he frequently threatened to 
extirpate entirely. At one time, he ſurrounded the 
ſenate-houſe with his troops, to the great conſtetna- 


tion of the ſenators. At another, be reſolved to 
amuſe himſelf with their terrors in a different man- 
ner. Having invited them to a public entertain- 


ment, he received them all very formally at the en- Wi 


trance of his palace, and conducted them into a ſpa- 
cious hall, hung round with black, and illuminated 


by a few melancholy lamps, that diffuſed light only 
ufficient Wi 


Ll 
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ſumcient to ſhew the horrors of the place. All 
around were to be ſeen nothing but coffins, with the; 
names of each of the ſenators written upon them, to- 
gether with other objects of terror, and inſtruments 
of execution. While the company beheld all theſe 

eparations with filent agony, ſeveral men, having: 
their bodies blackened, each with a drawn ſword in 
one hand, and a flaming torch in the other, entered 
the hall, and danced round them. After ſome time, 
when the gueſts expected nothing leſs than the moſt 
inſtant death, well knowing Domitian's capricious 
cruelty, the doors were ſet open, and one of the ſer- 
rants came to inform them, that the emperor gave all 
the company leave to withdraw. 
Theſe cruelties were rendered ſtill more odious by 
his luſt and avarice. Frequently, after preſiding at 
n execution, he would retire with the lewdeſt pro- 
ſtitutes, and uſe the ſame baths which they did. 
The laſt part of the tyrant's reign was more inſup- 
portable than any of the preceding. Nero exerciſed 
h's eruelties without being a ſpectator; but a prin- 
cipal part of the Roman miſeries, during his reign, 
was to ſee and be ſeen; to behold" the ſtern air, and 
ery viſage of the tyrant, which he had armed againſt 
bluhing by continued intemperance, direCting the 
tortures, and maliciouſly pleaſed with adding 
poigriance to every agony. | X 

But a period was foon to be put to this monſter's 
cruelties. Among the number of thoſe whom he at 
once careſſed and ſuſpæcted. was his wife Domitia, 
whom he had taken from /Elius Lama, her former 
huſband. It was the tyrant's method to put down 
the names of all ſuch as he intended to deſtroy in 
his tablets, which he kept about him with great cir- 
eumſpection. Domitia, fortunately, happening to 
get a ſight of them, was ſtruck at finding her own 
name in the catalogue of thoſe fated to deſtruction. 
She 
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She ſRewedctheyfatal liſt to Mothanns aufl Raronays,. 
preefeftvofitheipretorian! bande, who! füubdagthem 
{elves ſet down; as likewiſe to Stephanus; the com- 
pttofier of che houfhcild. ho came into aba on ini 
with alzerity. They fixed upon the tigheenth day, 
of September, for the completion of their great at- 
tempt.” Upon preparing to ge to the bath om the 
morning of that day, Petronius, his chamberlain, 
came to inform him that Stephanus, the compttoller 
of the kouſhel4, deſired to, ſpeak to him, upon an 
affair of the utmoſt importance. The emperor hav: 
ing given orders that his attendants ſhould retire, 
Stephanus entered with his hand in a ſcarf, which 

he had worn thus for ſome days, the better to conceal 

a dagger, as none were permitted to approack the 

emperor with arms. He began by giving information: 
of a preterided conſpiracy, and exhibited a paper, 
in which the particulars were ſpecified. While Do- V 
mitian Was readiug the contents, with an eager curio- WY V 
hty, Stephanus drew his dagger, and ſtruck him in. ban 
the-groin. The wound not being mortal, Domitian- mo- 
caught hold of the aſſaſſin, and threw him upon the mar 
ground, calling out for aſſiſtance. But: Parthenius, Wh 


with his freedman, a gladiator, and two ſubaltern nam 
officers, now coming in, they ran all. furiouily WY func 
upon the emperor, and diſpatched. him with ſeven,, Wl part 
wounds. | TTY with 
It is almoſt incredible what ſome writers relate bad 
concerning Appollonius Tyancus, wao was then at, ere 
| 1 


Ephenus. This perſon, whom ſome call a magici- 
an, and ſome a philoſopher, but who more probably Wall cf 
was nothing more than an impoſtor, was, juit at the ki, 
minute in which Domitian was ſtain, lecturing in eiu. 
one of the public gardens of the city. But ſtopping” hic 
ſhort, all of a ſudden he cried out, Courage, hmi 
Stephanus, ſtrike the tyrant,” And then, aſter à by. 
pauſe, + Rejoice, my friends, the tyrant dies this, ken 


40 day; 


BY funeral omitted. The e who now took little 
ntt in the affairs of government, looked on his death 
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Many amore! were-ſabdthihaveiportended) ; 
his death; but the fate of ſuch a moniter ſermed 4s 
produce more preternatural diſturbances, and mote 

predictions than it deſerved. The truth ſeems to: be, 
hat a belief in omens and prodigies were again be». 
come prevalent; the people were again relapſing 4n- 
to priſtine barbarity: a m_— of Ignorance 1s over: 
the . ſoil for an harveſt * | 


c H A P. — 
The five good Emperors of Rome. , , 
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Ss HEN it was publicly ; + that Domi- * 
dan was flain, the — began to load his me- 
nmory with every reproach, His ſtatues were com- 
WY nnded to be taken down; and a deeree 7s 
J made, that all his inſcriptions ſhould be eraſed; his 


name ſtruck out of the regiſters of Fame, and his 


with indifference; the ſoldiers alone, whom he had 
laded with favours, and enriched by IEG? lin- 


cecrely regretted their benefactor. 


The ſenate, therefore, reſolved to provide a Cady: 7 


eetor before the army could have an opportunity of 


taxing the appointment upon themſelves; and Coe- 


eius Nerva was choſen to the empire the very day on 


vaich the tyrant was ſlain, He was of an illuſtrious 
amily, as moſt ſay, by birth a Spaniard, and above 
Ixty-five years old when he was called to the throne. 
He was, at thiat time, the moſt remarkable man in 
Rome, 


| 
| 


— 
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Rome, for his virtues, moderation, and reſpett to 
the laws; and he owed his exaltation to the blameleſs 
conduct ot his former life. N q 


The people. being long accuſtomed to tyranny, 
they regarded. Nexva's gentle reign with rapture, and 
even gave his igabecility (for his humanity was car- 
ried toa far for juſtice), the name of benevolence, 
Upon, coming to the throne, he ſolemnly ſwore that 


no ſeiiator of Rome ſhould. be put to death by his 
command, during his reign, though they gave never 
ſo juſt a cauſe. I his oath he fo religiouſly obſerved, 
that when two ſenators had conſpired his death, he MW 
uſed no kind of ſeverity againſt them; but ſending MW 
for them, to let them ſee he was not ignorant of their 
deſigns, he carried them with him to the public W 
theatre: thore preſenting each a dagger, he deſired M 
them to ſtrike, as he was determined not to ward off 6 

11 
During his ſhort reign he made ſeveral good laws. 
He particularly, prohibited the caſtration of male 
children; which had been likewiſe condemned by 
his predeceſſor, but not wholly removed. He put. 
all thoſe ſlaves to death, who, had, during the laſt. 


the blow. | 


reign, informed againſt their maſters. He permitted 


no ſtatues to be erected in his honour, and converted 
ſuch of Domitian's as had been ſpared by the ſenate, 
rich robes, and much 
of the ſplendid furniture of the palace, and retrench 
ed ſcveral unreaſonable expences at court. At th 
ſame time, he had fo little regard for money, thay 

when one of his ſubjects found a large treaſure, and 
wrote to the emperor, how to diſpoſe of it, he rece1vY 


into money. He ſold man 


| ed for anſwer, that he might uſe it; but the finde 


{till informing the emperor that it was a: fortune | 


too large for a private perſon, Nerva, /admiring 
his honelty, wrote him word, that then he mig 
abuſe it. | 
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A life of ſuch generoſity and mildneſa, was not, 
however, without its enemies; Vigilius Rufus, who 
had oppoſed him, was not only pardoned, but made 


is colleague in the conſulſhip. Calpurnius Craſſus 


iſo, with tome others, formed a conſpiracy to de- 
troy him; but he reſted ſatisfied with baniſhing 
thole who were culpable, though the ſenate were for 
inllicting more rigorous puniſhments. But the 
moſt dangerous infurreCtion againſt his intereſts, was 
from the przetorian bands, who, headed by Caſparius 


Olianus, inſiſted upon revenging the late emperor's 
J death, whoſe memory was ſtill dear to them, from 


his frequent liberalities. Nerva, whoſe kindneſs to 
nood men rendered him more obnoxtous to the vi- 
cious, did all in his power to ſtop the progreſs of this 
inſurrection; he preſented - himſelf to the mutinous 
ſoldiers, and opening his boſom, deſired them to 


bike there, rather than be guility of ſo ſuch injuſtice. . | | 
Ide ſoldiers, however, paid no regard to his remon- | 
ſtrances, but ſeizing upon Petronius and Parthes« 
nus, ſlew them in the moſt ignominious manner. 
BY Not content with this, they even compelled the em- 
J peror to approve of their ſedition, and to make a 


eech to the people, in which he thanked the cohorts 


br their fidelity. 


So diſagreeable a conſtraint upon the emperor's 


Wy nclinations, was, in the end, attended with the 
By molt happy effects, as it cauſed the adoption of 
© [rajan to ſucceed him. For perceiving that 
Wy i the preſent turbulent diſpoſition of the times, 


de ſtood in need of an aſſiſtant in the empire, 


BY ting aſide all his own relations, he fixed upon 
BY Vlpius Trajan, an utter ſtranger to his family, who 
Wy "5 then governor in Upper Germany, as his ſuc- 
J ior. And in about three months after, having 
Wy ut himſelf into a violent paſſion with one Regulus, 
BY *i{cnator, he was ſeized with a fever, of which he 


died, 
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died, after 4 ſliort reign of one year, four months, 
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and nine days. 10 91019 19138197; eld hol 2111} b* 
o He'was the-firſt ſoreign emperof vhs reigned in ben 
Rome, and juſtly reputed. a prince of gieat geneto- his 
ſity and moderation. He is alſo celebrated! for his beſt 
wiſdom, though with leſs reaſon, the greateſt in- 1 
ſtance he gave of it during his reign, being the choice mod 
of his ſucceſſor. | ered 317: Wi! 
vice.  Trajan's family was originally ſrom on 
| * 5 ver Italy, but he himſelf was 90 n at Seville ano 
98. in Spain. Upon being informed of the de 
death of Nerva, he prepared to return to Rome, U 
from Germany, where he was governor : and one off the! 
the firſt lectures he received, upon his arrival, was ©: 
from Plutarch, the philoſopher, who had the honour © it 
of being his maſter, and is ſaid to have written him n 
letter, to the following purpoſe: Since your mee 
„ rits, and not your importunities, have advanced then 
<«. you to the empire, permit me to congtätulatę ! 
your virtues, and my own good fortune. If vous 1 tl 
Jl the | 


$:future government proves anſwerable to your for 
% mer worth, I ſhall be happy. But if you become #2 
* worſe for power, yours will be the danger, and 

„mine the ignominy of your conduct. The error 
« of the pupil will be charged upon his inſtructor . be » 


* 


“Seneca is reproached ſor the. enormities of Nero W king 

and Socrates and Quintillian have not eſcapeꝗ eto. 

& cenſure for the miſconduct of their reſpech con! 

6 ſcholars. But you have it in your power to mah ble 
„me the moſt honoured of men, by continuing fu; 

„ what you are. Continue the command of you "que! 
„ paſhons; and make virtue the ſcope of all yougny Va! 

„ actions. If you follow theſe inſtructions, the or: 
% will I glory in my having preſumed to ginenhem gy! | com 
& if you neglect what J offer, then will chis letter bi they 

: 4. my, teſtimony. that you have noterred through uh ea 
-ackr 


council and auhority of Plutarch.“ IT have inſet 
414, 


* — 


6 * | 
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e this letter, whether genuine or not", becauſe it 

ems to me well written; and a ſtriking picture of 

this grexteſt philoſopher” s mauner ol addreffing; an 
het of princess. 

This good monarch's zoplication to buſi 1 his 

moderation to his enemies, his modeſty in exaltation, 


his liberality to the deſerving, and his frugality in his 


own expences, have all been the ſubject of panegyric 
among his cotemporaries; and they continue to be 
the admiration of poſterity. 

Upon giving the prefect of the prætorian bands 
the ſword, according to cuſtom, he made uſe of this 


badi expreſſion: 4 Take this ſword, and uſe it: 


s if i have merit, for me; if otherwiſe, againſt 
« me” After which, he added, that he -who 
gave wh was firſt who was bound to abſerve 
Dem. li er „i 
The firſt war he was engaged i in after his coming 


BY t the throne, was with the Dacians, who, during 


Wy the reign of Domitian, had committed numberleſs 
nrages upon the provinces of the empire. He there- 
bre raiſed a powerful army, and with great expedi- 
tion marched into thoſe barbarous countries, where 
he was vigorouſly oppoſed by Decebalus, the Dacian 
king, who, for a long time, withſtood his boldeſt 
etorts. At length, however, this monarch being 
conſtrained to come to a general battle, and no longer 
able to protract the war, he was routed with great 
laughter; though not without great loſs to the con- 
queror. The Roman ſoldiers, upon this occaſion, 
wanting linen to bind up their wounds, the empe- 
ror tore kis own robes to ſupply them. This victof 

compelled the enemy to ſue. for peace, whit 

ey obtained upon very difadvantageous ' terms ; 
their, king coming into the Roman camp, and 
ctnowleuging himſelf a vaffül of che Roman 
empire. 


Upon 


9 — ä 4 — — — 


| 
{ 


and rejoicings upon ſuch an occaſion were over, he 
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Upon Trajan's return, after the uſual triumphs ib 


was ſurpriſed with an account, that the Dacians bad 
renewed hoſtilities. Decebalus, their king, wass 
now, therefore, a ſecond time, adjudged an enemy | 
to the Roman ſtate, and Trajan invaded his domi- WY 11s 
nions with an army equal to that with which he had be- 
fore ſubdued him. But Decebalus, now grown more 
cautious by his former defeat, uſed every art to avoid 
coming to an engagement. He alſo put various ſtra- 
tagems in practice, to diſtreſs the enemy; and, ati 
one time, Trajan himſelf was in danger of being 
ſlain or taken. He alſo took Longinus, one of the 
Roman generals, priſoner, and threatened to kill i 
him, in caſe Trajan refuſed granting him terms off 
peace. But the emperor replied, that peace and warf i* 
had not their dependence upon the ſafety of one ſub 5: 


ject only; wherefore Longinus, ſome time after, de- dy | 
ſtroyed himſelf by a voluntary death. The fate of this ®* 
general ſeemed to give new vigour to Trajan's ope nie 


rations. In order to be better enabled to invade the 


enemy's territories at pleaſure, he undertook a mot It 

ſtupendous work, which was no leſs than building a eh 
bridge acroſs the Danube. This amazing ſtructure, bot 

which was built over a deep, broad, and rapid river ed tt 

conſiſted of more than twenty-two arches, an bun pici 

dred and fifty feet high, and an hundred and ſeventyf er. 

broad: the ruins of this ſtructure, which remain tc tum 
this day, ſhew modern architects how far they wer; eder 

ſurpaſſed by the ancients, both in the greatneſs and de 

the botdneſs of their deſigns. Upon finiſhing tbi '! | 
work, Trajan continued the war with great vigour the 

ſharing with the meaneſt of his ſoldiers the fatigue git ”2! 
of the campaign, and continually encouraging then L 

to their duty by his own example. By theſe means gn nu 

. notwithſtanding the country was ſpacious and un Thi: 
cultivated, and the inhabitants brave and hardy, bY pect 
ſubdue 1 
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ſubdued the whole, and added the kingdom of Da- 
cia, as a province to the Roman empire. Deceba- 
lus made ſome attempts to eſcape, but being ſur- 
rounded on every fide, he at laſt flew hi mſelf, and 
his head was ſent immediately to Rome, to certi 
his misfortune there. Theſe ſucceſſes ſeemed to ad- 
rance the empire to a greater degree of ſplendour, 
than it had hitherto acquired. Ambaſſadors were 
 {::n to come from the interior parts of India, to con- 
gratulate Trajan's ſucceſs, and beſpeak his friendſhip, 
At his return to Rome, he entered the city in tri- 
umph; and the rejoicings for his victories laſted fo 
e ſpace of an hundred and twenty days. | 
Having given peace and proſperity to the empire, 

de continued his reign, loved, honoured, and almoſt 
By adored, by his ſubjects. He adorned the city with 
EY public buildings; he freed it from ſuch men as lived I 
by their vices ; he entertained perſons of merit with 1 | 
WJ tc utmoſt familiarity ; and fo little feared his ene- 1 
nies, that he could ſcarcely be induced to ſuppoſe 1 
: N be had any. "mM 1 
It had been happy for this great prince's memory, if 

bchad ſhewn equal clemency to all his ſubjects ; but, 
WY bout the ninth year of his reign, he was perſuad- | | 
el to look upon the Chriſtians with a ſuſ- U. c. 860 | 
icious eye; and great numbers of them A D 10 : 
Wy vere put to death, as well by popular ſe 
Wy tunults as by edicts and judicial proceedings. How- 

erer, the perſecution ceated after ſome time; for | 
de emperor having advice from Pliny, the pro-can- 

Wy ful in Bithynia, of the innocence and ſimplicity of | 
Wy ite Chriſtians, and of their inoffenſive and moral 
var of living, he ſuſpended their puniſhments, 
During this emperor's reign, there was a dreadful 
WY nfurrection of the Jews in all parts of the empire. 
WY [bis wretched people, ſtill infatuated, and ever ex- | 
becding ſome ſignal deliverance, took the advantage | 
yl  1:2jan's abſence in the Eaſt, in an 3 

ad 


— — — a. _ * 


it was made capital for any Jew to ſet foot on the 


on ſhipboard, to the city of Saleucia, where heW 


the ſixty-third year of his age, after a reign of nine 
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had undertaken againſt the Armenians and Parthians, W 
to maſſaere all the Greeks, and Romans, which they f 
got into their power, without reluctance or mercy, : 
Ibis rebellion firſt began in Cyrene, a Roman pro. 
vince in Africa; from thence the flame extended to 
Egypt, and next to the iſſand+of Cyprus. - Theſe il 
places, they, in a manner diſpeopled with ungovern- 
able fury. Their barbarities were ſuch, that they 
eat the fleſh of their enemies, wore their ſkins, ſaw. MW 
ed them aſunder, caſt them to wild beaſts, made MY the / 
them kill each other, and ſtudied new torments by Wt 
which to deſtroy them. However, theſe crueltics 
were of no. long duration; the governors of the re- 
ſpective provinces making head againſt their tumul- 
tuous fury, ſoon treated them with a retaliation off 
cruelty, and put them to death, not as human be- 

ings, but as outrageous peſts to ſociety. As the 
Jews had practiſed their crueltres in Cyprus par- 
ticularly, a law was publicly enacted, by which 


iſland. 
During theſe bloody tranſactions, Trajan was pro- 


ſecuting his ſucceſſes in the Eaſt, where he. carried 
the Roman arms farther than they had ever been 
before: but reſolving to return once more to Rome, 
he found himſelf too weak to proceed in his uſual 
manner. He therefore ordered himſelf to be carried 


died of the apoplexy, having been at- 
A. P. 117. tacked by that diſorder once before, in 


. 


teen years, fix months, and fifteen days. 
Adrian, who was nephew to Trajan, was adopte 


to ſucceed in the empire, and elected by all orders of 1 | 


the ſtate, though abſent from Rome, being then al 
Antioch, as general of the forces in the Eaft. 4 
Upon his election, he began to purſue a coufen n. 


quite oppoſite to that of his predeceſſor, taking ever 
method 


Wl beauty, 


— — — — ' — — —— — — 
—— — 
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WJ ancient limits of the empire, and ſeemed n way. 
Wl .nbitious of enenſiconqueſ t. 
Adrian was one af ithe moſt remarkable of te Ro- 
* man emperors tor the variety of has endowments. 
nie was highly ſtilful in all the accompliſhments 

W oth of and mind. He compoſed with. great 
in proſe and uerſe; he pleaded at 
Ide bar, and was one of the beſt orators of his 


WY inc. Nor were his moral virtues leſs than his ac- 
omplichments. His moderation and clemency ap- 
WJ reared by pardoning the injuries which he bad ro- 


daied when he was yet but a private man. One 
BY necting a perſon ho had formerly been his moſt in- 
ſeterate enemy, My good friend, cried be, 
you have eſcaped, for I am made emperor.” ie 
Ius affable to his friends, and gentle to perſons of 
neaner ſtations; he relieved their wants, and viſited 
WY them in ſickneſs; it being his conſtant, maxim, that 
e was an emperor not elected for his own good, but 
or the benefit of mankind, ate ©, 
J Theſe were his virtues, which were contraſted by a 


bange mixture of vices; or, to ſay the truth, he 


WY naited ſtrength of mind to preſerve his general rec- 
aude of character without deviation. 


ne was ſcarce ſettled on the throne, when ſeveral 
Wit the northern barbarians, the Alani, the Sarma- 


ins, and the Dacians, began to make devaſtations 


BJ the empire. Theſe hardy nations, who now 
bund the way to conquer, by ifſuing from their fo- 


Wits, and then retiring upon the approach of a ſu- 


fror force oppoſing them, began to be truly for- 


WJ nidable to Rome. Adrian had thoughts of contract- 


Wis the limits of the empire, by giving up ſome of 
e molt remote and leaſt defenſible provinces; but 


ais he was over- ruled by his ſriends, who wrongly 


WY agined that 8 would intimidate 
f an 
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J el the mot faered in the pagin mythology j and took 
von him the oſfiee of archon; or —— magiſtrate of 
te place. In this place alſo, he remitied the ſeve- 


WT ci of the Chriſtian perſecution, at the repreſentation 


| of Granianus, the pro-conſul of Aſia, Who repre - 
= td the people of that perſuaſion as no way culp- 
le. He was even ſo far reconciled to them, as to 


WY think of receiving Chriſt among the number of the 
By Gods. After a winter's continuance at Athens, he 


ent over into Sicily: and viſited Etna, and the 
eber curioſities of the place. Returning from thence 
Wy once more to Rome, after a ſhort ſtay, he prepared 
J {:ips, and croſſed over into Africa. There he ſpent 
By much time in regulating abuſes, and reforming the 
gorernment; in deciding controverſies, and erecting 
&J magnificent buildings. Among the reit, he ordered 
By Carchage to be rebuilt ; calling it, her his own 
J n2me, Adrianople. Again returning to Rome, 
vbere he ſtayed but a very little time, he travelled a 
WJ {cond time into Greece; paſſed over into Aſia Mi- 
BJ tor; from thence went into Syria, gave Jaws and 
WJ nltructions to all the neighbouring kings, whom he 
im ited to come and conſult with him; he then en- 
ered Paleſtine, Arabia, and Egypt, where he cauſ- 
i Pompey's tomb, that had been long neglected, 


. nd almoſt covered with ſand, to be renewed and 


By oX:utified, He alſo gave orders for the rebuilding 
el ſeruſalem; which was performed with great ex- 
ol >cition, by the aſſiſtance of the Jews, who now be- 
nn to conceive hopes of being reſtored to their long 


WJ bi kingdom. But theſe expectations only ſerved to „, 


1 Ngtarate their calamities; for being incenſed at the 
3 pivileges which were granted the pagan worſhip- 
ee in their new city, they fell upon the Romans 
nud Chriſtians that were diſperſed throughout Judea, 
und unmercifully put them all to the ſword. Adrian 
vs at Athens when this dangerous infurrection be- 


gn ; wherefore, ſending a powerful body of men, un- 
N 2 der 


* 
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der the command of Julius Severus, againſt them, : 
this general obtained many ſignal, though bloody j 
victories, over the inſurgents. The. war was con-? 
cluded in two years, by the demolition of above a 
thoufand of their beſt towns; and the deſtruction o 
near fix hundred thouſand men in battle. 

He then baniſhed all thoſe who remained, out off : 
Judea ; and, by a public decree, forbade any to, 10 
come within view of their native ſoil. This infur-I ge 
rection was ſoon after followed by a dangerous irrup- 4 
tion of the barbarous nations to the northward of the Bes 
empire; who entering Media with great fury, and... 
paſſing through Armenia, carried their devaſtation 
as far as Cappadocia. Adrian preferring peace, up 


dutie 
md! 
prope 
kill t 
daine 
ain 


noth1 


on any terms, to an unprofitable war, bought them A 
off by large ſums of money; ſo that they returned... . 
peaccably into their native wilds, to enjoy their plun " A- 
der, and meditate freſh invaſions. = F 
Having ſpent thirteen years in travelling through * 
his dominions, and reforming the abuſes of the em vr : 
pire, he at laſt reſolved to return and end all high... b 
fati ues at Rome. Nothing could be more grateſuſ f ume! 
to the people than his refolution of coming to re Wan 
fide, for the reſt of his days, among them: the) Wh 
received him with the loudeſt demonſtrations of joy WY... T 
and, though he now began to grow old and un; 5 Pr 
weildy. he remitted not the leaſt of his former aſſi en 
duity and application to the public welfare. High. 
chief amuſement was in converſing with the mol . 
celebrated men in every art and ſcience, frequently... 
boaſting, that he thought no kind of knowledge in; ow” 
confiderable, or to be neglected, either in his prixati + wha 
or public capacity. Adrian was fo fond of liteta 55 
fame, that we are told, be wrote his own life, ang 3 ky 
afterwards gave it to his ſervants to ubliſh unde ue 
their names. But whateter might have been hi wer? 
weakneſs In aiming at univerſal reputation, he Wal.  -: 


OV 
* 


in no part of his reign. remiſs, 1 th 
| 4 ute 
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duties of bis exalted ſtation. He ordered the knights 
id ſenators never to appear in public, but in the 
yroper habits of their orders. He forbade maſters to 
kill their ſlaves, as had been before allowed; but or- 
fined that they ſhould be tried by the laws enacted 
zainſt capital offences. A law fo juſt, had he done 
J nothing more, deſerved to have enſured his reputa- 
ton with poſterity, and to have made him dear to 

mankind. He ſtill further extended the lenity of 
BY the laws to thoſe unhappy men, who had been long 
By thought too mean for juſtice: if a maſter was found 
By tilled in his houſe, he would not allow all his 
leres to be put to the torture, as formerly, but 
Jenly ſuch as might have perceived or prevented 
the murder. | | | 

In ſuch employments he conſumed the greateſt 
BJ part of his time; but, at laſt, finding the duties of 
ls ſtation daily encreafing, and his own ſtrength 
Aroportionally upon the decline, he reſolved upon 
BJ opting a ſucceſſor, Marcus Antoninus, afterwards 
BY fimamed the Pious, was the perſon he pitched up- 
a; but previouſly obliged him to adopt two others, 
EJunely, Marcus Aurelius, and Lucius Verus, all of 
vdom afterwards fucceeded in the empire. h 
By While he was thus careful in appointing a ſueceſ- 
, his bodily inficmities became fo inſupportable, 
ir he vehemently defired ſome of his attendants 
rould diſpatch him. Antoninus, however, would 
3112 means permit any of his domeſtics to be guilty 
1 great an impiety, but uſed all the arts in his 
ne- to reconcile the emperor to ſuſtain life. His 
is increaſing every day, he was frequently heard 
cry ent, “ How miſerable a thing it is to ſeek 
, and not to find it!“ In this deplorable exi- 
ce, he reſolved on going to Baie, where the 

Tures of his diſeaſe encreaſing, they affected his 
W=critinding. Continuing, for ſome time, in theſe 
F=ruciating circuniſtances, he was at laſt reſolved to 
N 3 e 
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received him with the loudeſt demonſtiations of joy 
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der the command of Julius Severus, againſt them, 
this general obtained many ſignal, though bloody 
victories, over the inſurgents. The. war was con- 
cluded in two years, by the demolition of above a 
thouſand of their beſt towns; and the deſtruction 9 
near fix hundred thouſand men in battle. 

He then baniſhed all thoſe who remained, out of 
Judea ; and, by a public decree, forbade any tc 
come within view of their native foil. This inſur 
rection was ſoon after followed by a dangerous irrup 
tion of the barbarous nations to the northward of the 
empire; who entering Media with great fury, and 
paſſing through Armenia, carried their devaſtation 
as far as Cappadocia. Adrian preferring peace, up 
on any terms, to an unprofitable war, bought them 
off by large ſums of money; ſo that they returned 
peaccably into their native wilds, to enjoy their plun 
der, and meditate freſh invaſions. | 
Having ſpent thirteen years in travelling through 
his dominions, and reforming the abuſes of the em 
pire, he at laſt reſolved to return and end all hi 
fati a ues at Rome. Nothing could be more gratef 
to the people than bis reſolution of coming to te 
fide, for the reſt of his days, among them: the) 


* 
- . 


and, though he now began to grow old and un 
weildy. he remitted not the leaſt of his former afli 
duity and application to the public welfare. HY. 
chief amuſement was in converſing with the moi 
celebrated men in every art and ſcience, frequent! 
boaſting, that he thought no kind of knowledge in 
confiderable, or to be neglected, either in his priva 
or public capacity. Adrian was ſo fond of litera 
fame, that we are told, be wrote his own life, an 
afterwards gave it to his ſervants to publiſh unde 
their names. But whatever might have been h 
weakneſs In aiming at univerſal reputation, he wall 
in no part of his reign. remiſs, 1 th 
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3 mankind. He ſtill further extended the Jenity of 
MY the laws to thoſe unhappy men, who had been long 


Wy the murder. 
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zuties of bis exalted ſtation. He ordered the knights 
ind ſenators never to appear in public, but in the 
roper habits of their orders. He forbade maſters to 
kill their flaves, as had been before allowed; but or- 
tained that they ſhould be tried by the laws enacted 


W :c2inlt capital offences. A Jaw fo juſt, had he done 
JW nothing more, deſerved to have enſured his reputa- 
ton with poſterity, and to have made him dear to 


- 


hought too mean ſor juſtice : if a maſter was found 
tiled in his houſe, he would not allow all his 


les to be put to the torture, as formerly, but 


enly ſuch as might have perceived or prevented 
In ſuch employments he conſumed the greateſt 
tt of his time; but, at laſt, finding the duties of 


Ins ſtation daily encreaſing, and his own ſtrength 


proportionally upon the decline, he reſolved upon 


xopting a ſucceſſor, Marcus Antoninus, afterwards 


tmamed the Pious, was the perſon he pitched up- 


Jo; but previouſly obliged him to adopt two others, 


wmely, Marcus Aurelius, and Lucius Verus, all of 


- vom afterwards fucceeded in the empire, 


While he was thus careful in appointing a ſucceſ- 
br, his bodily infirmities became fo inſupportable, 


ir he vehemently defired ſome of his attendants 


rould diſpatch him. Antoninus, however, would 


Eno means permit any of his domeſtics to be guilty 


{> great an impiety, but uſed all the arts in his 


rer to reconcile the emperor to ſuſtain life. His 
ns increaſing every day, he was frequently heard 


cry qut, “ How miſerable a thing it is to ſeek 


=, and not to find it!” In this deplorable exi- 


Wy: ic, he reſolved on going to Baiz, where the 


Tures of his diſeaſe encreaſing, they affected his 


erſtanding. Continuing, for ſome time, in theſe 


rauciating circumiſtances, he was at laſt reſolved to 


N. oblerve 
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obſerve no regimen; often ſaying, that Kings died 
merely by the multitude of their phyficiuns. c Thie 


conduct ved to haſten that death Ihe ſermed id 
ardently to defire ; and it was probably joy upon 20oc 
its approach which dictated the celebrated ſtanza kind 


which are ſo well known, and in repeating which he exan 


expired, in the fixty-ſecond year of his age, after of re 
proſperous reign of twenty-one years, and clerei num 
mon. hs. 3 en 
U. C gar Titus Antoninus, his ſucceſſor, wa ed t: 
"i U. 886. born in the city of Niſmes, in Gaul their 

3 * His father was a nobleman of an ancien &urc 


family, that had enjoyed the higheſt honours of ih had | 
ſtate. At the time of his ſuccecding to the throne fon | 
he was above fifty years old, and had paſſed througi whic 
many of the moſt important ofhces of the ſtate wil peror 
great integrity and application. His virtues in pri expir 
vate life were no way impaired by exaltation, as h prop 
 ſhewed himſelf one of the moſt excellent princes toll wglit 


juſtice, clemency, and moderation. His morally M. 
were ſo pure, that he was uſually compared tl ſucce 
Numa, and was ſurnamed the Pious, both fol rus as 
his tenderneſs to his predeceſſor Adrian, when d ing- t 
ing, and his particular attachment to the religion i Veru: 
his country. Cam 
| He was an eminent rewarder of learned men, vas ti 
whom he gave large penſions and great honour ©} A. 
drawing them from all parts of the world. Among trone 
the reſt, he ſent for Apollonius, the famous ſto ind a 


philoſopher, to inſtruct his adopted fon, Mare vas, | 
Aurelius, whom he had previouſly married to . nora]: 
daughter. Apollonius being arrived at Rome, ty goody 
empero. deſired his attendance ; but the other artes 
gantly anſwered, that it was the ſcholar's duty to w: the 
" upon the maſter, and not the maſter's upon one 


ſcholar. To this reply, Antoninus only icturn ble, ! 
with a ſmile, That it was ſurpriſing how Ax 0088 rounds 
* nius, who made no difliculty of coming HO ko: 


Orc 
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from one part of Rome to, anather ;/*; and imme- 
JT dutely ſent Marcus Autelius to him. While the 
J cood emperor was thus employed, in making man- 


J kind happy, in dicecting their conduct by his own 
Y example, or reproving their follies with the keenneſs 


ef rebuke, he was ſeized with a violent fever at Lo- 
num, a pleaſure-houſe at ſome diſtance from Rome; 
here, finding himſelf ſenhbly decaying, he order- 


ed his friends and principal officers to attend him. In 
BY their preſence, he confirmed the adoption of Marcus 
Aurelius, without once naming Lucius Verus, who 


BY bad been joined by Adrian with him in the ſucceſ- 
bon; then commanding the golden ſtatue of Fortune, 


By which was always in the chamber of the em- 
= pcrors, to be removed to that of his ſucceſſor, he 


by expired, in the ſeventy-fifth year of his age, after a 
BY proſperous reign of twenty two years, and almoſt 


WJ wught months, 


Marcus Aurelius, though left ſole v. c. or 
ſucceſſor to the throne, took Lucius Ve- A : D. — 2 
Ins as his aſſociate and equal, in govern n 
ing the ſtate. Aurelius was the ſon of Annius 
q \erus, of an ancient and illuſtrious family, which 
caimed its original from Numa. Lucius Verus 
Jas the fon of Commodus, who had been adopted 
= © Adrian, but died before he ſucceeded to the 
ürone. Aurelius was as remarkable for his virtues 
Ind accompliſhments, as his partner in the empire 
Jas, for his ungovernable paſſions and debauched 
_ norals. The one was an example of the: greateſt 
JJ coodneſs and wiſdom ; the other, Nr ſloth, 


J = extravagance. 224 
e two emperors had been ſcarce ſettled on the 

one, when the empire ſeemed attacked on every 
. ble, from the barbarous nations by which it was ſur- 


oy unded, The Catti invaded Germany and Rhætia, 


„ing all with fire and ſword; but were, alter 
N 4 lome 


i vm oy 1» 
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ſome time; repeated” by Victotinus ine Briana, 
Nye wife revoitedy but were repteſſec by Cam. 
But the Parthians, under their king V | ſus, Mace g 
an irruption ſtill more dreadful than either of the! 
former; deſtroying the Roman legions in Armenia 
then entering Syria, and driving out the Roman ge- ran 
vernor, and filling the whole country with' terer mini! 
and confuſion. In order to ſtop the progreſs' eff buſin 
this barbarous 'irruption, Verus himfelf went in pon 
perion, being accompanied by Aurelius part off :!! tic 


tault 
hn tl 


4 
* 


the way. il, r 

Verus, upon entering Antioch, give an indulgence; the 
* to every appetite, without attending to the fatigues e wa 
of war, rioting in exceſſes unknown, even to the tes of 
voluptuous Greeks; leaving all the glory of the fie unity 
9 to his lieutenants, who were ſent to repreſs the ene fig: 
my. Thefe, however, ſought with great ſucceſs elmar 

md th 


Statius Priſcus took Artazata; Martius put Vologeſ 
to flight, took Seleucia, plundered and burnt Baby n2:1 0: 
Jon and Cteſiphon, and demoliſhed the magnificen ch. 
palace of the kings of Parthia. In a courſe of four: cl 

years, during which the war continued, the Romani attend 
entered far into the Parthian country, and entirelyWQJuly co 
fubdued it; but upon their return, their army vu ed, 

waſted to leſs thah half its former number by peſti-Frelenc 
lence and famine. However, this was no impedi4Jvculd, 

ment to the vanity of Verus, who reſolved” to enjoy a this 
the honours of a triumph, fo hardly earned by ln ice 
others. Wherefore, having appointed a king owe ck t 
3 the Armenians, and finding the Parthians entire be inte. 
0 ſubdued, he aſſumed the titles of Armenicus an ed. 

5 Parthicus ; and then returned to Rome, to partake o Noth 
* a triumph with Aurelius, which was according rie 


1 folemnized with great pomp and ſplendor. grid p 
1 During the courſe of this expedition, which con eam 
f tinued for ſome years, Aurelius was ſedalouſly in; 19 way 
. tent upon diſtributing juſtice and happineſs to hace ſp 


ſubjects at home, He ſirſt applied himſelf to the re 
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Wo ulation of public affairs, and to the correcting ſuch 
aalts as he found in the laws and policy of the ſtate. 

k this endeavour, he ſhewed a fing ular reſpect. for 
be ſenate, often permitting them to determine with - 

J cut appeal; fo that the ecmmonwealth ſcemed in a 
nanner once more revived under his equitable ad- 
niniſtration. Befides, ſuch. was his application 410 
buſineſs, that he often employed ten days together 
pon the tame ſubject, maturely conſidering it on 

WJ: tides, and ſeldom departing from the ſenate- houſe 
a, v?ght coming on, the aſſembly was diſmiſſed 

WJ by the conſul. But while thus glorioufly occupied, 
e was daily mortified with accounts of the enormi- 
ies of his colleague ; being repeatedly aſſured of his 
Innity, lewdnels, and extravagance. However, 
Irigning himſeif ignorant of theſe exceſſes, he judg- 
WJ: marriage to be the beſt method of reclaiming him 

Ind therefore ſent him his daughter Lucilla, a wo- 

WJ nan of great beauty, whom Verus married at An- 
Wick, But even this was found ineſtectual: Lucilla 
Wicov od of a diſpoſition very unlike her father; and, 
nſtead of correcting her huſband's extravagancies, 
Wooly contributed to inflame them. Yet Aurelius {till 
oed, that, upon the return of Verus to Rome, his 
reſence would keep him in awe, and that bappaneſs. 
Would, at length, be reſtored to the ſtate. But 
WJ this alſo he was diſappointed. His return 
Wuly icemed fatal to the empire; for his army carried 
Nek the plague from Parthia, and diſſeminated 
Wc infection into all the provinces through which it | 
Nothing could exceed the miſerable ſtate of the Wl | 
Irpire ſhortly, after the return of Verus. In this 


id picture was-repreſented an emperor, unawed 1 
JW example, or the calamities ſurrounding him, giv- 1. 
J's way to unhcard of debaucheries. A raging peſti- 1 | 
Wie ſpreading terror and deſolation through all ny | 
3 N 5 | parts W | 
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parts of the weſtern world; earthquakes; famines ſei 
and inundations, ſuch as had never-before happened; BY bei 
the products of the earth, throughout all Italy," de- jr 
voured by locuſts; all the bar barous nations ſur- N | 
rounding the empire, the Germans, the Sarmatiane, of 
the Quadi, and Marcomanni, taking advantage of bei 
its various calamities, and making their irruptions bei 
even into Italy itſelf. The prieſts doing all they „ 
could to put a ſtop to the miteries of the ſtate, by bar 
attempting to appeaſe the gods; vowing and offering pir. 
numberleſs ſacriſices; celebrating all the ſacred rites enc 
that had ever been known in Rome; and exhibiting t19! 

- 


the ſolemnity called Lectiſternia, ſeven days together. : 
To crown the whole, theſe enthuſiaſts, not ſatisfed * ! 
with the impending calamities, making new, by £*z 
aſcribing the diſtreſſes of the ſtate to the impieties cu. 


of the Chriſtians alone, ſo that a violent perſecution '" 
was ſcen reigning in all parts of the empire; in bee: 
which Juſtin Martyr, St. Polycarp, biſhop off ian 
Smyrna, and an infinite number of others, ſufferec WT tail 
martyrdom. io 
In this ſcene of univerſal tumult, deſolation an rm 
diſtreſs, there was nothing left but the virtues an and 
the wiſdom of one man alone to reſtore tranquility = 
and bring back happineſs to the empire. Aurelius fn 
began his endeavours by marching againſt the Mar lan 
comanni and Quadi, taking Verus with him, whc acco 
reluctantly left the ſenſual delights of Rome for the alto 
fatigues of a camp. They came up wnth tae Marg *** + 
comanni near the city of Aquileia, and, after a furi | rage 
ous engagement, routed their whole army: then pur ten 
ſuing them acroſs the Alps, overcame them in ſe Wy »: 
veral conteſts, and, at laſt, entirely defeating them no: 
7 returned into Italy without any conG WI ©” 
Dil 922. 72 ute 
derable loſs. As the winter was far ad nete 

A. D. 169. , a 5 Fu 
vanced, Verus was determined upon gold ©: 

ing from Aquileia to Rome, in which journey be w2 | 0 le: 
. = ok © 45:91 fence. ac: 
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ſeized. with,an apoplexy xhich put an end to his life, 
being thirty : nine years old, haying reigned in con- 
junction with, Aurelius nine, 

Aurelius, who had hitherto Rk 95 . 
of governing not only an empire, but his colleague, 
being left to himſelf, began to act with greater dili- 
gence, and more vigour than ever. | 

After having ſubdued the Marcommani, a bar- 
barous people that had made inroads upon go em- 
pire, he returned to Rome, where he began his uſual 
endeavours to benefit mankind by a farther reforma- 
tion of the internal policy of the ſtate. 

But his good endeavours were ſoon interrupted by 
2 renewal of the former wars. In one of the en- 
gagements of which he 1s ſaid to have been miracu- 
louſly relieved when his army was periſhing with 
thirit, by the prayers of a chriſtian legion which had 
been levied in his ſervice. For, at that dreadful 
juncture, and juſt as the barbarians were ready to 

fail upon them, we are aſſured, there fell ſuch a 
lower of rain, as inſtantly dey BY * the fainting 
army. The ſoldiers were ſeen holding their mouths 
and their. helmets up to Heaven, and receiving the 
water which came ſo wonderfully to their relief. The 
ame clouds alſo which ſerved for their reſcuc, at the 
ame time diſcharged fuch a terrible ſtorm of hail, 
accompanied with thunder, againſt the enemy, as 
atoniſhed and confounded them. By this uniooked 
for aid, the Romans recovering ſtrength and cou- 
rage, once more turned upon their put ſuere, and cut 
tiem in pieces. 

duch are the circumſtances of an engagement, c- 
knowledged by pagan, as well as chriſtian writers, 
enly with this difference, that the latter aſcribe he 

wictorg to their own, the former to the praycrs cf 
their emperor. However this be, Aurelius ſeemed 
ſo ſenſible of miraculous afliſtance, that he imme- 
Ltcly relaxed the perſecution againſt the Chriſtians, 
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duct, telling him, that Avidius would not have been 
ſo generous, had he been conqueror: to this, the 


emperor. repiied in this ſublime manner, © [ 
& never ſerved the gods ſo ill, or reigned fo a1 
« irregularly, as to fear Avidius could ever be con- H 
6 QUEercr.” | | re 
He uſually called Philoſophy his mother, in op- 28 
er 


poñtion to the Court, which he conſidered as his 
itep-mother. He alio was frequently heard to pe 
ay, © that the people were happy whoſe philoſo- Þ 
«© piers were kings, or whoſe kings were philo- 
« ſophers.“ He, in fact, was one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable men then in being; and though he had 
been born in the meaneſt ſtation, his merits, as a Fr 
;Titer, as his works remain to this day, would have 
inſured him immortalitv. | . 
Having thus reſtored proſperity to his ſubjects, dh 1 
pence to mankind, news was brought him, that the 


Scychians, and barbarous nations of the North, were ea 
up in arms, and invading the empire. He once Wl en 
more, therefore, reſolved, to expoſe his aged perſon Wy pec 
in the defence of his country, and made ſpeedy pre- 
paraiions to oppoſe them. He went to the ſenate, I fo! 
for the firſt time, and deſired to have money out of tion 
the public treaſury, He then ſpent three whole BY con 
days in giving the people lectures, by which they wi. 
might regulate their livesz and, having finiſhed his Bl ci; 
lectures, departed upon his expedition, amidſt the WY t 
prayers and lamentations of all his ſubjects. It was per 
pon going to open his third campaign, that he was Wl bo: 
cized with the plague at Vienna, which, ſtopped the died 
wrogreſs of his ſuccels, Nothing, however, could pole; 


abate 


abate his deſire of being beseßciaf to man; Frs 
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fears for the youth and unpromiſing diſpoſition of 
Commodas; his fon and TuceeftGr; ſeemet to give 
him great” uneafinefs ; ' wherefore,” he addr effel his 
friends and the principal officers that were gathered 
round his bed; telling them, that as his ſon was now 
going to Joſe a father, he hoped he ſhould find many 
tahers in them. As he was thus king, he was 
ſeized with a weakneſs which ſtopped” his - utterance, 
and which brought him to his end the day following. 
He died in the fiſty-ninth year of his age, — 
reigned nineteen years and ſome days; and it ſeeme 

25 if the whole glory and profperity of the Roman 
empire died with this greateſt of the Roman em- 


perors. 


HA . 


From Commodus to the transſerring the ſeat of the 
empire under Conſtantine from Rome to By» 
zantium. F 

1 [ U. C. 933. A. D. 180. ] 

HE merits of Aurelius procured Commodus an 
eaſy acceihon to the throne. He was acknowledged 
emperor, firſt by the army, then by the ſenate and 
people, and ſhortly after by all the provinces. 

His whole reign is but a tiſſue of wantonneſs and 


8: folly, cruelty and injuſtice, rapacity and corrup- 
WY tion. There is fo ſtrong a ſimilitude between his 
By :nduct, and that of Domitian, that a reader 
wicht be apt to imagine he was going over the fame 
Icon, 


He went with his aſſociates to taverns and brothels; 


bent the day in feaſting, and the night in the moſt 
= :>ominable luxuries, baving no leſs than three hun- 

died females, and as many males, for deteſtable pur- 
BY pics, He committed inceſt, as Caligula did, be 


wy 


* 
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all his fiſters. - He ſometimes went about the. 
kets in a, frolic, with ſmall wares, as a petty chap- 
man; ſometimes he imitated, a horſe: courſen; and 
at other times, drove his own chariot in a flave's ha- 
bit; while thoſe he chieſly promoted reſembled. him- 
ſelf, being the companions of his pleaſures, or the 
miniſters of his cruelty. n 
If any perſon deſired to be revenged on an 
enemy, by bargaining with Commodus for, a 
ſum of money, he was permitted to deſtroy him 
in ſuch manner as he thought proper. He com- 
manded a perſon to be caſt to the wild beaſts, for 
reading the life of Caligula in Suetonius. He or- 
dered another to be thrown in a burning furnace, for 
accidentally over-heating his bath. He would ſome- 
times, when he was in a good humour, cut off men's 
noſes, under a pretence of ſhaving their beards ; and 
yet he was. himſelf ſo jealous of all mankind, that he 
was obliged to be his own tarber, 
- Atlength, upon the feaſt of Janus, reſolving to 
fence naked before the people, as a common gladia- 
tor, three of his friends remonſtrated to him upon 
the indecency of ſuch a behaviour. Theſe were 
Lztius, his general, Electus, his chamberlain, and 
Marcia, a concubine, of whom he always appeared 
exceſſively fond. Their advice was attended with no 
other eſfect, than that of incenſing him againſt them, 
and inciting him to refolve upon their deſtruction. 
It was his method, like that of Domitian, to ſet 
down the names of all ſuch as he intended to put to 
death, in a roll, which he carefully kept by him. 
However, at this time, happening to lay the roll on 
his bed, while he was bathing in another room, it 
was taken up by a little boy, whom be paſhonately 
loved. The child aſter playing with it for ſome time, 
brought it to Marcia, who was inſtantly alarmed at 
the contents, She immediately diſcovered her ter- 


rors to Lætus and Electus, who perceiving their dan- 


gerous 
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gerous ſituation, inſtantly reſolved the tyramt's death. 
After ſome deliberation, it was agreed upon to diſ- 
patch him by poifon ; but this not ſueceeding, Marcia 
haſtily introduced a young man, called Narciſſus, and 
prevailed upon him to aſſiſt in ſtrangling the tyrant. 
Commodus died in the thirty-firſt year of his ape, after 
an impious reign of twelve years and nine months. 

The ſecrecy and expedition with v. C . 
which Commodus was aſſaſſinated were K. D. 945 
ſuch, that few were at that time, acc 7 
quainted with the real circumſtances of his death. 
His body was wrapped up as a bale of uſeleſs furni- 
ture, and carried through the guards, moſt of whom 
were either drunk or aſleep. 

Previous to the aſſaſſination, the conſpirators had 
fixed upon a ſucceſſor. Helvius Pertinax, whoſe 
virtues and courage rendered him worthy of the moſt 
exaited ſtation, and who had paſſed through many 


changes of fortune, was fixed upon to ſucceed ' 


him ; when, therefore, the conſpirators repaired to 
his houſe to ſalute him emperor, he conſidered their 
arrival as a command from the emperor Commodus 
tor his death. Upon Lætus entering his apartment, 
Pertinax, without any ſhew of fear, cried out, that 
for many days he had expected to end his life in that 
manner, wondering that the emperor had deferred it 


ſo long. However, he was not a little ſurpriſed when 


informed of the real cauſe of their viſit; and being 
ſtrongly urged to accept of the empire, he, at laſt, 
complied with their offer. | | 

zeing carried to the camp, Pertinax was pro- 
claimed emperor, and ſoon after the citizens' and 
ſenate conſented; their joy at the election of their 
new ſovereign being ſcarce equal to that _—_ death 
of their tyrant. They then pronounced Commodus 
a parricide z an enemy to the gods, his country, and 
all mankind; and commanded, that his corpſe 


ſhould rot upon a dunghill. In the mean time, the 


I ſalute 
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fahited Pertinax as emperor and Cefar, with numer 


le of Rome; ſo that be began his reign with 
univerſal ſatisfaction to the whole n in the 
ſixty- eight year of his ape. 


narch, began to hate him, for the parimony and 
diſcipline he had introduced among them. They 
therefore reſolved to dethione him; and according- 
ly, in a tumuituous manner, marched through the 


tion, where a Tungrian ſoldier ſtruck him dead with 
a blow of his lance. From the number of his ad- 
ventures, he was called the 'Tennis-ball of Fortune; | 
and certainly no man ever experienced ſuch a variety 
of ſituations, with ſo blameleſs a character. He * 


ed but three months. 
The ſoldiers having committed this 


Fo -: = outrage, made proclamation, that they 
N would fell the empire to;whoever wouid 
purchaſe it at the highe & price. 12 conſequence of 
this proclamation. two bidders were found; namely, 
Sulpic ian and Didius. The former, a conſular per- 
ſon, præfect of the city, and ſon- in w to the late 
emperor Pertinax. The latter, a conſular perſon 
likewife, a great lawyer, and the wealthieſt man in 
the city Sulpician had rather promiſes, than trea- 
ſure, to beſtow. The offers of Didius, who produc- 
ed immenſe ſums of ready money, prevailed. He 
was received into the camp, and the loldiers inſtant- 
ly ſw . re to obey him as emperor. 
Upon being conducted to the ſenate· houſe, he ad- 


drefied the tew ſenators that were preſent in a very 
laconic ' 


ous acclamations, and ehcarfuliy took the ache of 
obedience. The provinces ſoon aſter followed the 


Nothing could exceed the juſtice _ wiſdom of 8 
this monarch's reign, the ſhort time it continued. 
But the prætorian ſoldiers, whote maners he had at- 
tempted to reform, having been long corrupted by 
the indulgence and profuſion of their former mo-—- 


ſtreets of Rome, entered his palace without oppOſi- 
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acome ſpedch. Fathers, you want an emperors .. 
and am the-fitteſt perſon you ean ehuſe pv he | 
choice ofthe ſoldiers was'confirmed by the ſenate, and 
Didius was acknowledged emperor, now in the fifty - 
ſeventh year of his age ien JAILS. 

It ſhould ſeem by this weak monarch's conduct, 
when ſeated on the throne, that he thought the go - 
vernment of an empire rather a pleaſure, than a toil. 


!luſtead of attempting to gain the hearts of his ſub- 


jects, he gave himſelf up to eaſe and inactivity, ut- 
terly regardleſs of the duties of his ſtation. He was 
mild and gentle indeed, neither injuring any, nor 
expecting to be injured. But that avarice, by which 
he became opulent, ſtill followed him in his exalta- 
tion; ſo that the very foldiers who elected him, ſoon 
began to deteſt him for thoſe qualities, ſo very oppo - 
lite to a military eharacter. I he people alfo, againſt 
whoſe conſent he was choſen, were not leſs his ene- 
mies. Whenever he iſſued from his palace, they 
openly poured forth their imprecations againſt him, 
crying out, that he was a thief, and had ſtolen 


J the empire. Didius, however, in the true ſpirit 


of a trader, patiently bore all their reproach, ſome- 
times beckoning to them, with fmiles, to approach 
bim, and teſtifying his regard by every kind of ſub- 
miſhon. 

Soon after. Severus, an African by birth, being 
proclaimed by his army, began by promiſing to re- 
renge the death of Pertinax. 

Didius, upon being informed of his approach to- 
wari's Rome, obtained the conſent of the ſenate to 
ſend him ambaſſadors, offering to make him a part- 
ner in the empire. But Severus rejected this offer, 
conſcious of his own ſtrength, and of the weakneſs 


— ——— 
————— — — 
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Being called together, as was fot mer ly ptactiſed in 
the times of the common wealth, by the equſulk, they 
unanimouſly decreed, that Didius ſhould be depriv- 
ed of the empire, and that Severus ſhould be pro- 
claimed in his ſtead. They commanded Didius to 
be ſlain, and ſent meſſengers for this purpoſe to the 
palace, where they found him diſarmed, and diſ- 
patched him, among a few friends, that ſtill adhered 
to his intereſt, ; v5 144 tight 
Severus having overcome Niger and. Albinus, 
who were his competitors for the empire, undet- 
took next the reins of government, uniting great 
vigour-with the moſt refined policy; yet his Afri- 
can cunning, for he was a native of Africa, was 
conſidered as a particular defect in him. He 
1s celebrated for his wit, learning, and prudence; 
but equally blamed for perfidy and cruelty. In ſhort, 
he feemed equally capable of the greateſt acts of vir- 
tue, and the moſt bloody ſeverities. | 
Upon his return to Rome, he loaded his ſoldiers 
with rewards and honours, giving them ſuch privi- 
leges as ſtrengthened his own power, while they de- 
ſtroyed that of the ſtate. For the ſoldiers, who had 
hitherto ſhewed the ſtrongeſt inclinations to an 
abuſe of power, were now made arbiters of the fate 
. 70 4; 
Being thus ſecure of his army, he reſolved to 
give way to his natural turn for conqueſt, and to op- 
poſe his arms againſt the Parthians, who were then 
invading the fronticrs of the empire. Having, 
therefore, previouſly given the government of do- 
meſtic policy to one Plautian, a particular favourite, 
to whoſe daughter he married his ſon Caracalla, he 
ſet out for the caſt, and proſecuted the war with bis 
uſual expedition and ſucceſs. He ſorced ſubmiſſion 
from the king of Armenia, deſtroyed ſeveral cities 
in Arabia Felix, landed on the Parthian coalts, wy 
| an 
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und plundered the famous city of Cteſiphon d marched 
back through Paleſtine and Lene, ud leg re · 
turned to Rome in triump ß. 
During this interval, Plautian, who was left to 
direct the affairs of Rome, began to think of aſpiring 
to the empire himſelt, Upon the emperor's return, 
he employed a tribune of the prætoriàn cohorts, of 
which he was the commander, to aſſaſſinate him; as 
likewiſe his ſon, Caracalla. The tribune informed 
Severus of his favourite's treachery, He at firſt re- 
ceived it as an improbable ſtory, and as the -artifice 102! 
of one who envied his favourite's fortune. However, Wi 
he was at laſt perſuaded to permit the tribune to con- | 
duct Plautian to the emperor's apartments, to be a teſti- 
mony againſt himſelf. With this intent, the tri- 
bune went and amuſed him with a pretended account 
of his killing the emperor and his ſon; defiring him, 
if he thought fit to ſee him dead, to go with him to 
© the palace. As Plautian ardently defired their deaths, 
he readily gave credit to his relation, and following 
the tribune, was conducted, at midnight, into the 
BY innermoſt recefles. But what muſt have been his 
diſappointment, when, inſtead of finding the empe- 
ror lying dead, as he expected, he beheld the room 
lighted up with torches, and Severus, ſurrounded 
by his friends, prepared in array to receive him. Be- 
ing aſked by the emperor, with a ſtern countenance, 
what had brought him there, at that unſeaſonable 
time; he was, at firſt, utterly confounded, and, not 
knowing what excuſe to make, he ingenuouſly con- 
feſſed the whole, intreating forgiveneſs for what he 
had intended. The emperor ſeemed inclined to q | 
pardon; but Caracalla, his fon, who, from the 
carlieſt age, ſhewed a diſpoſition to cruelty, with his 
iword ran him through the body. 
After this, he ſpent a conſiderable time in viſit- 


ing ſome cities in Italy, permitting none of his offi- 
cers 
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cers to ſel] plages/of truſt or dignity, and diſtributing 
juſtice with the ſtricteſt impartiality. He tben un- 
dertook an expedition into Britain, where the Ro- 
mans were in danger of being deſtroyed, or com- 
pelled to fly the province. Wherefore, aſter ap- 
pointing his two ſons, Caracalla and Geta, joint 
ſucceſſors in the empire, and taking them with him, 
he landed in Britain, to the great terror of ſuch as 
had drawn down his reſentment. Upon his progreſs 
into the country, he left his ſon Geta in the ſouthern 
part of the province, which had continued in obe- 
dience, and marched, with his ſon Caracalla, againſt 
the Caledonians. In this expedition, his army ſuf- 
fered prodigious hardſhips in purſuing the enemy; 
they were obliged to hew their way through intricate 
foreſts, to drain extenſive marſhes, and form bridges 
over rapid rivers z ſo that he loſt fifty thouſand men 
by fatigue and ficknefs. However, he ſupported all 
theſe inconveniencies with unrelenting bravery; 
and proſecuted his ſucceſſes with ſuch vigour, that 
he compelled the enemy to beg for peace; which 
they obtained, not without the ſurrender of a con- 
fiderable part of their country. It was there, that for 
its better 2 he built that famous wall, which 
ſtill goes by his name, extending from Solway Frith, 
on the weſt, to the German ocean, on the eaſt. He 
did not long ſurvive his ſucceſſes here, but died at 
York, in the fixty-fixth year of his age, after an ac- 
tive, though cruel, reign, of about eighteen years. 
v. c. oe Caracalla and Geta, his ſons, being 
B' 9 acknowledged as emperors by the army, 
A. D. 211. 8 * 
| began to ſhew a mutual hatred to each 
other, even before their arrival at Rome. But this 
oppoſition was of no long continuance; for Caracalla, 
being reſolved to govern alone, furiouſly entered 
Geta's apartment; and, followed by ruthans, flew him 
in his mother's arms. 


Being 
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Being thus emperor, he went on to mark his 


courſe with blood. Whatever was done by Domi - 


tian, or Nero, fell ſhort of this monſter's barbarities. 

His tyrannies, at length, excited the refentment 
of Macrinus, the commander of the forces in Meſo- 
potamia, who employed one Martial, a man of great 
ſtrength, and a centurion of the guards, to diſpatch 
him. Accordingly, as the emperor was riding out 
one day, near a little city called Carrz, he haypen- 
ed to withdraw himſelf privately, upon a natural oc- 
caſron, with only one page to hold his horſe. This 
was the opportunity Martial had fo long and ardently 
defired ; wherefore, running to him haſtily, as if he 
had been called, he ſtabbed the emperor in the back, 
ſo that he died immediately. Having performed this 
hardy attempt, he then, unconcernedly, returned to 
his troop ; but retiring, by inſenſible degrees, he en- 
deavoured to ſecure bimſelf by flight. But his com- 
panions ſoon miſhng him and the page giving infor- 
mation of what had been done, he was purſued by the 
German horſe, and cut in pieces. ns Ot 

During the reign of this execrable tyrant, which 
contiuned fix years, the empire was every day de- 
clining; the ſoldiers were entirely maſters of every 
election; and as there were various armies in diffe- 


rent parts, fo there were as many intereſts all oppoſite 
to each other. 


The ſoldiers, without an emperor, af- 


Y ter a ſuſpence of two days, fixed upon U. C. 97a 
Ilacrinus, who took all poſſible methods P 217 
to conceal his being privy to Caracalla's murder. 


The ſenate confirmed their choice ſhortly after; and 


EI likewiſe that of his ſon Diadumenus, whom he took 
£ 25 a partner in the empire. Macrinus was fiſty- 


three years old when he entered upon the govern- 


ment of the empire He was of obfcure parentage ; 


lome fay, by birth a Moor, who, by the mere rota- 
tion ot ofhce, being made firſt præfect of the præ- 
torian 
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torian bands, was now, by 'treaſon' and accident, th 
called to fill the throen e 907 Arti hi 
He was oppoſed by the intrigues of Moſa and her 
grandſon,” Heliogabalus, and being conquered by 
jome ſeditious legions of his own army, he fied to 
Chalcedon, where thoſe who were ſent in purſuit, 
overtook, and put him to death, together with his ſon 
Diadumenus, after a ſhort reign of one year and 
two months. | 


"> OO TI... ſenate and citizens of Rome be- 
A 'D. ty ing obliged to ſubmit to the appointment 
rn of the army, as uſual, Heliogabalus 
aſcended the throne, at the age of fourteen. His 
ſhort life is but a tiſſue of effeminacy, luſt, and ex- 
traragance. He married, in the ſmall ſpace of four 
ears, {ix wives, and divorced them all. He was fo 
fond of the ſex, that he carried his mother with him 
to the ſenate-houſe, and demanded that ſhe ſhould 
always be preſent when matters of importance were 
debated. He even went ſo far as to build a ſenate- 
houſe for women, with ſuitable orders, habits, and 
diſtinctions, of which his mother was made preſident. 
They met ſeveral times ; all their debates turning 
upon the faſhions of the day, and the different forma- 
lities to be uſed at giving and receiving viſits. To 
theſe follies he added great cruelty, and boundleſs 
prodigality ; ſo that he was heard to ſay, that ſuch 
diſhes as were cheaply obtained, were ſcarce worth 
eating. It is even ſaid, he ſtrove to foretel what 
was to happen, by inſpecting the entrails of young 
men ſacrificed ; and that he choſe the moſt beautiful 
youths throughout Italy, to be ſlain for that horrid 
purpole. | 
However, his ſoldiers mutinying, as was now 
uſual with them; they followed him to his palace, 
purſuing him from apartment to apartment, till at 
jaſt he was found concealed in a privy. Having 
dragged him from thence through the ſtreets, with 


the 


ot his age, after a 
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the moſt bitter invectises, and having diſpatehed 
him, they attempted once more to ſqueeze his pam - 
pered body into a privy; but not caſßily etfecting 
this they threw it into the Tyber, with heavy weights, 
that none might afterwards find or give it burial. 
This was the ignominious death of Heliogabalus, in 
the eighteenth year of his age, after a deteſtable reign 
of four years. . | : | 

To him ſucceeded Alexander, his den 
couſin- german, who, without oppoſi- 33 975. 
tion, being declared emperor, the ſenate, 9 
vith their uſual adulation, were for couferring new 
titles upon him; but he modeſtly declined them all. 


To the moſt rigid juſtice he added the greateſt hu- 


manity. He loved the good, and was a ſevere reprover 


of the lewd and infamous. His accompliſhments 


were equal to his virtues. He was an excellent ma- 


thematician, geometrician, and muſician ; he was 


equally ſkilful in painting and ſculpture; and in 


£1 poctry, few of his ume could equal him. In ſhort, 


uch were his talents, and ſuch the folidity of his 


judgment, that, though but ſixteen years of age, he 


was conſidered as a wile old man. 


About the thirteenth year of his reign, the Upper 


Germans, and other northern nations, began to pour 


cown immenſe ſwarms of people upon the more 
ſouthern parts of the empire. They paſſed the Rhine 
and the Danube with ſuch fury, that all Italy was 


£7 ticown imo the moſt extreme conſternation. The 


© emperor, ever ready to expoſe his perſon, for the 
Atcty of his people, made what levies he could, and 


vent in perion to ſtem the torrent, which he ſpeedily. 


2 etected. It was in the courſe of his ſucceites againit 
he enemy, that he was cut off by a mutiny among 
bis own ſoldiers. He died in the twenty-ninth year 
proſperous reign 0: thirteen years 


The 


and nine days. 1 
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11 ag The tumulis occaoned by the death. 
— 5 * of Alexander, being appeaſed, Maximin, 

235. who had been the chief promoter of the 
ſeditiony was cheſen empetor. 11 — 
man, whoſe character deſerves particular attention, 
- was born of very obſcure parentage, being the.ſan.of 
2 poor herdſman of Thrace. In the beginning he fol- 
lowed his father's humble profeſſion, and only exer- 
ciſed his perſonal eourage againſt tha robhers who! 
infeſted that part of the country in which be lived. co 
Soon after, his ambition increaſing, he left his poor me 
employment, and enliſted in the Roman army, where fir 
he ſoon became remarkable for his great ſtrength, {et 
diſcipline, and courage. This gigantic man was no 
leſs than eight feet and an half high; he bad a bod 
and ftrength correſponding to his ſize, being not 1 
remai kable for the magnitude, than the ſymmetry of 
his perſon. His wife's bracelet uſually ſerved him 
for a thumb ring; and his ſtrength was fo great, that 


8 


be was able to draw a carriage which two oxen could Ma 
not move. He could ſtrike out a horſe's teeth, with and 
a blow of his fit; and break its thigh with a kick. bat! 
His diet was as extraordinary as the reſt of his endow- as © 
ments: he generally eat forty pounds weight of fleſh gen 
every day, and drank 6x gallons of wine, without TI 
committing any debauch in either. With a frame ſo the | 
athletic, he was poſleſſcd of a mind undauntcd in were 
danger, and neither fearing nor regarding any man. how 
The firſt time he was made known was to the empe- long 
ror Severus, who was then celebrating games on the revo 
birth day of his fon Geta. He overcame ſixteen in lami 
running, one after the other: he then kept up with and | 
the emperor on horſeback; and baving fatigued him cipal 
in the courſe, he was oppoſed to ſeven of the moſt at le 
active ſoldiers, and overcame them with the greateſt their 
eaſe. From that time he was particularly poticed, noon 


and taken into the emperor's body guard, and — 


73 
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liſcipline, and vimue; and (upon combing t 
pire, he 


was found ig be.one. of the greatelt mani 72 
of cruel that ever Peet power; and, fearhu].: 9 


nothing bimſelf, he ſeemed to ſport with the terrors 
of all mankind. | 87741 it lers E ir 
However, his cruelties did not retard his milita 
operations, which were carried on with a ſpirit 2 
coming a better monarch. He overihrew the Ger: 
mans in ſeveral battles, waſted all their country 


ſet a reſolution of ſubduing all the northern nations 
33 far as the ocean. In theſe expeditions, in order t 
attach the ſoldiers more firmly to him, be EY 
their pay; and in every duty of the camp, he himſelf 
took as much pains as the meaneſt centinel in his 
army, ſhewing incredible courage and aſſiduity. In 
every engagement, wherever the conflict was hotteſt, 
Maximin was always ſeen fighting there in perſon, 
and deſtroying , all before him: for, being bred a 
barbarian, he conſidered it as his duty to combat 
38 a common ſoldier, while he commanded as a 
general. | 4 ab 23 3 
lu the mean time, his cruelties had ſo alienated 
the minds of his ſubjects, that ſeveral conſpiracies 
vere ſecretly aimed againſt him. None of them 
| however ſucceeded, till at laſt his own ſoldiers being. 
long harraſſed by famine and fatigue, and hearing 4 
revolts on every fide, reſolved to terminate their ca- 
I kmities by the tyrant's death. His great ſtrength, 
ind his being always armed, were, at firſt, the prin - 
ipal motives to deter any from af ſinating him; but 
n length having made his guards accomplices in 
WI their deſign, they ſet, upon 8 while he ſlept at 
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mhom he had! made hjs partner in the emipire, with: 
jon. Tie died this molt rearkake 


"ut any oppolition. 'Th 8 


heir with 
fire and ſword for four hundred miles together, my 


noon in his tent, and flew both hith und his ſan, +» 
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man, after an of about three yeats/%and 
in the ſixty fifth year of his agel oHis aflidyity hen 
in Kumble ſtation; and his crueſty when vt power, 
ferye very well to evince, that there are ſome men, 
whole vittues are fitted for obſcutity; as there are 
6thers, who only ſhew themſelves great, bo Rome 
in an exalted ſation RAS, 
e tyrant ea Rs . bod 

1. Z 238. thrown ' dogs ing birds of prey, Pu. 

n jenus and Baibinus continued ſor n 
time emperors without oppoſition. 5 
But differing among themſelves, the priority 


diers, who were the enemies of both; fet upon them WI bi 
in their palace, at a time when their guards were be 
amuſed with ſeeing the Capitoline games, and drag- W 
ging them from the palace towards the camp, flew WI ſee 
them both, leaving their dead bodies in the eee, ba 
as a dreadful inſtance of their ſedition. Tt 
11 In the midſt of this edition, a4 che ch: 
A. D. * mutineers were Procee ding along, they, 4 de 
3 by accident, 2 the grandſon dig 
of him wh. was ſlain it Africa, whom they'dectared Bl rio 
emperor on the ſpot. This prince was but fixteen 8 | 
years old when he began his reign, but his virtues f do, 
ſremed to compenfate for his want of experience. Wl the 
His principal aims were, to unite the oppoſing:mem- Wl the 
bers of the goverament, and to reconcile the lehnen wit 
and citizens to each other. He 
The army, however, began, as uſual, to nen iti 
and their complaints were artfully fomented by Philip. yea: 
m Arabian, who was prætoriam prefect, - Things WW C 
thus proceeding from bad to worſe, Philip was; at WW) arm 
firſt, made . in the command of the empire; decl 
mortly aſter, he was inveſted with the ſole ena, W fary 


and, 2 length wt himfelf capable of 7 
ta 


ing his long 52 cruelty, Gordian was, 2 bi 1 Wow 
order, flain, in the twenty-fecond year of * 3 bor 
ber a ſuccefsful reign of ncar fix 3 th 
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Philip, having thus murdered hia che, pp ike .;: 
nefactor, was et Me ken 25 bot 
mediately acknowledged emperor, byithe D. 743- 
army. Upon his exaltation, he aſſoriated his-ſon, a 
boy of ſix years of age, as bis partner in the empizes 
and, in order. to ſecure his power at home, made 
peace with the Perſians, and marched his army to- 
wards Rome. However, the army revolting in favour 
of Decius, his general, and ſetting violently upon 
bim, one of the centinels, at a blow, cut off his head; 
or rather cleaved it aſunder, ſeparating the under aw 
fromthe upper. He died in the forty-ffth year of 
his age, after a reign” of about five years; Decius 
being univerſally acknowledged as his ſucceſſor. 

The activity and wiſdom of Decius x46... 
ſeemed, in ſome meaſure, to ſtop the A. D | 8. 
baſtening decline of the Roman empire. MM, 
The ſenate ſeemed to think ſo highly of his merits, 
J that they voted him not inferior to Trajan; and in- 
deed he ſeemed, in every inſtance, to conſult their 
| dignity in particular, and the welfare of all the infe- 
q rior ranks of people. | | 12 
But no virtues could now prevent the approaching 
downfall of the ſtate : the obſtinate diſputes between 
the Pagans and the Chriſtians within the empire, and 
the uncealing irruptions of barbarous nations from 
uvithout, enſeebled it beyond che power of remedy. 
He was killed in an ambuſcade of the enemy in the 
© fiftieth year of his age, aftcr a ſhort reign of two 

! years and ſix months. | . * 
Gallus, who had betrayed the Roman / C. 10 
army, had addreſs enough to get himſelf AD 294. 
© declared empetor by that part of it which * 
© larvivedthe defeat? he was forty-five yęars old w 
die began two reign, and was de ed ſrcom an ho- 
bworable family in Rome. He was: the ſirſt who 
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the ſtate, agreeing to pay A GAIN the l 
bute to the Gothe, whom it was his diley't6' reprety! 
He was regardleſs of every national talathifty? A 
loſt to debauch and ſenſuality. Tbe pagahs' we 
allowed a power of perſecuting the Chriftians throiip 
all parts of the ſtate. Theſe calamities' were fuccee' 
ed by a peſtilence from Heaven, that ſeemed to 751 
in general ſpread over every part of the earth, a 

which continued raging for ſeveral years, in àn un- 
heard of manner; and all theſe by a civil war, which 
followed ſhortly after, between Gallus and his gene 
ral Emilianus, who, having gained a victory over 
the Goths, was proclaimed emperor by his conquer- 
ing army. Gallus hearing this, ſoon touled fte 


L 
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ro 
the intoxications of pleaſure, and prepared to oppoſe 
his dangerous rival; he with his ſon were flain b 
Zmilianus, in a battle fought in Meſia. His deat 
was merited, and his vices were ſuch as to deferve i 
the deteſtation of poſterity. He died in the'forty- * 

ſeventh year of his age, after an unhappy reign of two WI {© 


ears and four months, in which the empire ſuffered c0! 
inexpreſſible calamities. innen * 
U. C. 1006. , The ſenate refuſed to acknowledge the WI b, 
A; D claims of Amilianus; and an arm. that 57 
A. Y. 253* was ſtationed near the Alps; choſe 9 ale -. 
tian, weir own commander, to ſucceed: to the .. 
- throne, who ſet about reforming the ſtate with a ſpi- * 
it that ſeemed to mark a good mind and unabated by 
vigour. © But reformation was then grown almoſt im- Wl |, © 
practicable. The Perſians, under their king Sapot, WY. Mar 
invaded Syria, and coming into Meſopotamia, took Wt +. 
the unfortunate Valerian priſoner, as he was making F. 
Preparations to oppoſe them. Nothing can exceed ce 
the indignities, as well as the cruelties, which were WY: 5,4 
practiſed upon this unhappy monarch, thus fallen in- .. 0 
to the hands of his enemies. Sapor, we are told, n 


always uſed him as a footſtool for, mounting. is 55 


horſe ; be added the bitterneſs of ridicule to E. 
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fults, and wivally ,9bſeryed, that an attitude like 
that to which Valerian was reduced, as tlie beſt 
ſtatue that could be erected in horiour of his victory. 
This horrid life of inſult and ſufferance continued ſor 
ſeven years; and was, at length, terminated, * by 
the cruel Perſian's commanding his priſoner's eyes to 
be plucked out, and afterwards cauſing him to be 
flead alive. 
Valerian being taken priſoner, as hath 
been Juſt mentioned, Galienus, his ſorr, 
promiſing to revenge the infult, was | 
cholen emperor, being then about forty-one years 
old. However he ſoon diſcovered that he ſought 


U. C. 1012. 
A. D. 259. 


4 rather the ſplendors, than the toils, of empire; for 


after having overthrown Ingenuus, a commander in 
Pannonia, who had aſſumed the title of emperor, he 
fate down, as if fatigued with conqueſt, and gave 


I himſelf up to caſe and luxury. 


It was at this time, that no leſs than thirty preten- 


ders were ſeen contending with each other for the 
J dominion of the ſtate, and adding the calamities' of 
civil war, to the reſt of the misfortunes of this devot- 
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ed empire. Theſe are generally known in hiſtory 


by the name of the Thirty Tyrants. | 

In this general calamity, Galienus, though at fieſt 
ſeemingly inſenſible, was, at length, obliged, for 
his own private ſecurity, to take the field, and led 
an army to beſiege the city of Milan, which had 


been taken by one of the thirty uſurping tyrants. 
It was there be was ſlain by his own ſoldiers, - 


on, one of his generals, having conſpired againſt 
im. Ar 

Flavius Claudius being nominated to 3 

ſucceed, he was et ace by all 132. 
orders of the ſtate, and his title confirm- F 2085. 
ed by the ſenate aud the people. We are not fiſts 
gently aſſured of this emperor's lineage and coun> 
try... Some affirm” that he was Born in Dalmatia, 
e Stain KK + Og + eee 58 ; nad 
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and deſcended from an ancient ſamily there; others 
aſſert, that he was a Trojan; and others, ſliſi; that 
he was fon to tht emperor Gordian. But / whatever 
might have been his deſcent, his merits were by no 
means doubtfdl. He was a man of great valeur and 
conduct, having performed the moſt excellent ſer- 


„ we 0 O P 


vices againſt the Goths, who had long continued to 
make their irruptions into the empire ; but on his 
march againſt that barbarous people, as he approach- 
ed near the city Sirmium, in Pannonia, he was 
' ſeized with a peſtilential fever, of which he died in a 
few days, to the great regret of his ſubjects, - and the 0 
irreparable loſs of the Roman empire. +79 
n Upon the death of Claudius, Aure- 0 
OS 3˙ Han was univerſally acknowledged by a 
0279. all che ſtates of the empire, and aftumed MI tl 
the command with a greater ſhare of power than his fi 
predeceſſors had enjoyed for ſome time before. Fhis 
active monarch was born of mean and obſcure paren- ©: 
tage in Dacia, and was about fifty-five years old at Þ: 
the time of his coming to the throne. He had ſpent h. 
the early part of his life in the army, and had riſen WI at 
through all the gradations of military duty, He was WI th 
of unſhaken courage and amazing ſtrength; he, in 
one ſingle engagement, killed forty of the enemy 2 
with his own hand, and above nine hundred at ſe- ti 
vexal different times, In ſhort, his valeur and ex- ſu 
ming were ſuch, that he was compared to Julius po 
æſar; and, in fact, only wanted mildneſs and cle- 
mency to be every way bis equal. 5 by 
Among the number of thoſe who were com- be 
pelled to ſubmit to his power, we may reckon the alc 
famous Zenobia, queen of Palmyra. He ſubdued BY tag 
her country, deſtroyed her city, and took her pri- iro 
ſoner. Longinus, the celebrated critic, who was el 
ſecretary to the queen, was by Aurclian's order put the 
to death. Zenobia was reſerved to grace his triumph, ll wa 
and afterwards allotted ſuch lands, and: fuch am m. eg. 
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come, as ſerved 40 maintain het in almoſt her former 
ſplendorg 4 1910 Her ARIOT 4 (r <5 
His ſcverities at laſt. were the cauſe of bis deſtruc- 
tion. Meneſtheus, his, principal, ſecretary, having 
been threatened by him, tor ſome fault, which he 
had committed, formed a - conſpiracy. againſt him, 
and as the emperor paſſed, with a ſmall guard, from 
Uraclea, in Thrace, towards Byzantium, the conſpi- 
rators ſet upon bim at once, and flew him with very 
imall reſiſtance. He was flain in the ſixtieth, or, as 
ſome ſay, the ſixty-third year of bis age, after a very 
active reign of almoſt five years. | 
After ſome time, the ſenate made UC. 1028 
choice of Tacitus, a man of great merit, , 55 i : 
and no way ambitious of the honours © * 75. 
that were offered him, being at that time ſeventy- 


ſive years old. | | 
A reign begun with much moderation and juſtice, | 


only. wanted continuance, to have made the empire 
happy; butafter enjoying the empire about ſix months, 
he died of a fever in his march to oppoſe the Perſians 


and Scythians, who had invaded the eaſtern parts of 


the empire. a 
During this ſhort period, the ſenate ſeemed to have 
a large ſhare of authority, and the hiſtorians of the 
times are one and all liberal of their praiſes, to 
ſuch emperors as were thus willing to divide their 
power. | | 
Upon the death of Tacitus, the whole army, as if 
by common conſent, cried out that Probus ſhould 
be emperor. He was forty four years old when he 


aſcended. the throne ; was born of noble paren- 


tage at Sirmium in Pannonia, and bred up a ſoldier 
from his youth. He began carly to diftinguiſh bim- 
ſelf for his diſcipline and valour ; being frequently 
the firſt man that, in beſieging towns, ſcaled the 
walls, or that burſt into the enemy's camp. He was 
equally remarkable ſor ſingle combats, and faving 
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the lives of 1 alata 
activity -and co When elected to the L 
leſs e dr 18 erte, Ration, —— £ 
now produced only new calamities' to thelempite; i 
and freſh irruptions on every ſide threatened univer- } 
ſal defolation : perhaps at this time, no abilities ex- ] 

cept thoſe of Probus, were ROT of oppoking fuch 
united invaſions. | 
" However, in the end, his own mutinous ſoldiers 
taking their opportunity, as he was marching into -b 
Greece, ſet upon, and flew him, after he had t 
reigned fix years and four months, with general ap- a 
Probation. I} 
U.C.1o Carus, who was pretorian prefect to al 
AD 0 the deceaſed emperor, was choſen by the P. 
e army to ſucceed him; and he, to WI Þ: 
ſtrengthen his authority, united his two ſons, Cari- . 

nus and Numerian, with him in command; the 
former of whom was as much ſullied by his vices, as PO 
the younger was remarkable for his virtues, modeſty, R 
and courage. Carus was, ſhortly after his exaltation, th 
In 


ſtruck dead, by lightning, in his tent, with —_ 
others that were round him. 

Neumerian, the youngeſt ſon, who 1 
his father in this expedition, was inconſolable for 
bis death, and brought ſuch a diſorder upon his eyes, 
with weeping, that he was obliged to be carried 
along with the army, ſhut up in a cloſe litter. The- 
peculiarity of his ſituation, after ſome time, excited 
the ambition of Aſper, his father-in-law, who ſup- 
poſed that he could now, without any great danger, 
aim at the empire himſelf. He, therefore, bired a 
mercenary villain to murder the emperor in his lit- 
ter; and, the better to conceal the fact, gave out 
| that he was ſtill alive, but unable to endure the 
light. The offenſiveneſs, however, of its dave 
length, diſcovered the treachery, and excited anum- 


verial uproar throughout the whole army. In — 
midſt 
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midſtath is cgumuli. Nies loſtan. ene oſnthe molk not» 
ed S mmanders -I his ume, was: choſen empetor 
and *uhhis, — ns > ſper : having thus, as 
it. is ic g fulſilled:a prophecy: which had ſaid that 


Boar. i 917 2 ; 

Carinds, tbe. remaining. fans did not long ſurvive 
his father and brother. 

Dioeleſian was a perſon of mean birth; U C50 

: being ſupooſed to be, according to ſome, A 5. 22 

Ss the bon of a ſcriyener; and of a ſlave, 4+ 
according to others. He received his name from 
Dioclea, the town in which he was born, being 
about forty years old when he was elected to the em- 


Y ſagacity, courage, and ſucceſs. 
In his time the northern hive, as it was —> 


Y poured down their ſwarms of barbarians upon the 
Roman empire. Evef at war with the Romans, 


they iſſued when the armies that were to repreſs their 
inxaſions, were called aw ; fo and upon their re- 
turn, they as ſuddenly withdrew into their cold, bar- 
en, and inacceſſible retreats, which only them(clves 
could endure. In this manner, the Scythians, Goths, 
Sarmatians, Alani, Carſii, and Quadi, came down 
in incredible numbers; while every defeat ſeemed. 
but to encreaſe their ſtrength and perſeverance, Af- 
ter gaining many victories over theſe, and in tbe, 
miqſt of his triumphs, Diocleſian and Maximian, his 
partner in the empire, ſurpriſed the world by re- 
lizning their dignities on the ſame day, and both fe- 
titing into private ſtations. In this contented man- 
1er Dioeleſian lived ſome time, and at laſt died either 
by poiſon or madneſs, but this is uncertain,,, Hig: 
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a news; and his 2 n was üünctufed 
4 is lcd e 0 bs Jha pains Vn 33I 4 with 


r ers 


Diocleſran ſhould be emtgerat erke. d bin a 


pro | He owed his exaltation entirely to his merit, 
having paſſed through all the gradations of office, with | 


reign,. which continued twenty yearss: Was active; | 
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with ſeverity, was well adapted to the depuyel lite 
of morals At that time. L S241 TO) „emen 26.77 
76929 O; 


„„ Upon the reſignation of the two em- 
U. C. 1057. ors, the two Creſars whom they bad 


A. D. 394+ before choſen, were univerfally atEnGw. 
ledged as their ſucceſſors, namely, Conſtantius Chlo- 


rus, who was fo called from the paleneſs of his com- 


plexion, being virtuous, valiant, and merciſul, and 
Galerius, who was brave, but brutal, incontinent, 


and cruel. As there was ſuch a diſparity in their 
tempers, they readily agreed, upon coming into 


full power, to divide the empire; Conſtantius being 


appointed to gorern the weſtern parts. | 
Conſtantius died in Britain, appointing Conſtan - 

tine his ſon, as his ſucceſſor. Galerius was ſeized 

with a very extraordinary diforder in his privities, 


which baffled all the ikill of bis phyſicians, and car- 


ried him off, after he had languiſhed in torments for 
near the ſpace of a year. 

v. C. 1064 Conſtantine, aſterwards ſurnamed the 
AD * Great, had ſome competitors at firſt for 
311. the throne. Among the reſt was Max- 
entius, who was at that time in poſſeſſion of Rome, 
and a ſtedfaſt aſſertor of paganiſm. It was in Con- 
ſtantine's march againſt that uſurper, that we are aſ- 
fured he was converted to Chriſtianity by a very ex- 
traordinary appearance. One evening, as we are told, 
the army being upon it's march towards Rome, Con- 


ſtantine was taken up with various conſiderations up- 


on the fate of ſublunary things, and the dangers of 
his approaching expedition: fenfible of his own mea- 
pacity to ſucceed without divine afhftance, he em- 
ployed his meditations upon the opinions that were 
chiefly agitated among mankind, and ſent up bis 
ejfaculations to Heaven to infpire him with wiſdom 
chuſe the path to purſue. It was then, as the fun 
was declining; that there ſuddenly appeared*a! R_ 
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of light in the heavens, in the ſaſhion of a croſa, with 


this inſcription, OTT NIK A. In this overcome: 
So extraordinary an appearance did not fail to create 
aſtoniſhment both in the emperor. and his whole 
army, who conſidered it as their various diſpoſitions 
led them to believe. Thoſe who were attached to 
paganiſm, prompted by their auruſpices, pronounc- 
ed it to be a moſt inauſpicious omen, pottending the 
moſt unfortunate events: but it made a different im: 
preſſion on the emperor's mind; who, as the account 
goes, was farther encouraged by viſions the ſame 
night. He therefore, the day following, cauſed a 
royal ſtandard to be made, like that which he had 
ſeen in the heavens, and commanded it to be carried 
before him in his wars, as an enſign of victory and 
celeſtial protection. After this, he conſulted with 
ſeveral of the principal teachers of Chriſtianity, and 
made a public. avowal of that ſacred perſuaſion. 
Conſtantine having thus attached his ſoldiers to 
his intereſt, who were moſtly of the Chriſtian per- 
ſuaſion, loſt no time in entering Italy. with ninety 
thouſand foot, and eight thouſand horſe; and foon 
advanced almoſt to the very gates of Rome. Maxen+ 
tius advanced from the city, with an army of an 
hundred and ſeventy thouſand foot, and-. eighteen 
thouſand horſe. The engagement was, for fome 
time, fierce and bloody, till his cavalry being rout- 
ed, victory declared upon the fide of. his opponent; 
and he himſelf was drowned in his flight, by. the 
breaking down of a bridge, as be attempted to croſs 
the Tiber. 3 i 
Conſtantine, in conſequence of this victory, en- 
tering the city, diſclaimed alk praiſes which the ſes 
nate and people were: ready to offer; aſcribing his 
ſucceſs to a ſuperior. power. He even cauſed the 
croſs, which he was faid to have ſeen in the heavens, 
to be placed at the right of all his ſtatues wich this 
inſcription. That under the influence of that vo 
O 6 6 torious 
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rigus er Conftantine had geliverediithe city 
1 rom 7 emden, po e 
1 oe nate and people of Rome 10, their an- 
«& ien authority. 7 — ordained that 
no criminal, chou, for. 1 future, ſuffer death by 
ths. croſs, which had formerly been the moſt uſual 
way: of puuiſhing flaves ae E of capital offences. 
Edicts were ſoon after iſſued, declaring that the Chriſ. 
tians ſhould: be caſed from all their- grievances, and 
received into places of truſt and authority. — 
Things continued in this ſtate for ſome time, 
Conſtantine contributing what was in his power to, 
the intereſt of religion, and the revival of learning, 
which had long been upon the decline, and was al- 
moſt wholly extinct in the empire. But in the midſt 
of theſe aſſiduities, the peace of the empire was again 
diſturbed by the preparations of Maximin, who. go- 
verned in the Eaſt; and who, defirous. of a ſull par 
ticipation of power, marched againſt Licinius, with 
a very numerous army. In conſequence of this ſtep, 
alter many conflicts, a general engagement enſued, 
in which Maximin ſuffered a total defeat; many of 
his troops were cut to pieces, and thoſe that ſurvived 
ſubmitted to the conqueror. Having, however, 
eſcaped the general carnage, he once more put him- 
ſelf at the head of another army, refolving to try the 
fortune of the field ; but his death prevented the de- 
fign-: As he died by a very extraordinary kind of 
madneſs, the Chriſtians, of whom he was the de- 
clared enemy, did not. fail to aſcribe his end to a 
judgment from Heaven; but this was the age in 
_ which falſe judgments and falſe. nel nde up. 


398; 


the bulk of uninitruQtive hiſtory, - 8805 


Conſtantine and Licinius i thus remaining- undiſe 
pared. poſſeflors and partners in the empire, all things 
promiſed a, peaceable continuance, of ſriendſhip and 


PORer... However, it was ſoon found; that the ſame 


OY that aimed aſter à part, would be cen 
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with W6thirig leſs thin Yhe white” a e 
e "between Me ſe td nut 
Conſtaiitine; - 5 99 
hand „ impitte it wholly t H.icimus,. Both ſites 
exerted all "their power to make oppoſition ;/ and, it 
the head of very formidable armies, came to an en! 
gagement, near Cybalis, in Pannonia. Conſtantine, 

revious to the battle, in the midſt of his Chriſti m, 
biſhops, begged the aſſiſtance of Heaven Chile Lr 
cinius, with equal zeal, called upon the- pagan p rieſts 
to intercede with the gods i in his favour. * T he ſuc- 
ceſs was on the fide of truth: Conſtuntine, aſter ai. 
obſtinate reſiſtance, became victorious; took the 
enemy's camp; and, after ſome time compelled Li: 
cinius to ſue for a truce, which was agreed upofl. 
But this was of no long continuance; for ſoon after 
the war breaking out afreſh, and the rivals coming 
once more to a general engagement, it proved deci- 
ſive: Licinius was entirely” defeated, and purſued 
by Conſtantine into Nicomedia, where he ſurcender- 
ed himſelf up to the victor; having firſt obtained tr 
oath that his life ſhould be ſpared, and that he Mould 
be permitted to-paſs the remainder of his days in re: 
tirement This, however, Conſtantine ſhortly after 
broke ; for either fearing his defigns, or fintting bim 
actually engaged in freth conſpiracies, he cofümonck⸗ 
ed him to be put to death, together with Martian, hi 
general, who, ſome time before, had been create 
Cæſar. 

Conſtantine being thus: ſole monarch of the em”? 
pire, reſolved to eſtabliſh Chriſtianity on ſo ſure a. 
baſis; that no new revolutions ſhould ſhake it. He 
commanded that in all the provinces of the etfpite* 
the orders of "the biſhops ſhould de exactly obeyed. 
He called alſo a general council of theſe, in ore tw? 
repreſs the herefies that had already crept into AM 
churchz particularly that of Arjus. I is lack ern 
palred” abbut chtee Hund and dergb tte — wal 
gorge eſides 
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beſides a multitude of preſbyters and deacons, to- 
gether with the emperor himſelf; who all, except 
about ſeventeen, concurred in condemning the 
tenets of Arius ; and this hereſiarch, with his 
aſſociates, was baniſhed into a remote part of the 
empire. 

Having thus reſtored univerſal tranquility to the 
empire, he was not able to ward off the calamities of 
a more domeſtic nature. As the wretched hiſtories 
of this period are entirely at variance with each other, 
it is not eaſy to tell the motives which induced him 
to put his wife Fauſta and his ſon Criſpus to death, 
'F he moſt plauſible account is this. Fauſta, the em- 
preſs, who was a woman of great beauty, but of ex- 
travagant deſires, had long, though ſecretly, loved 
Criſpus, Conſtantine's fun by a former wife. She 
had tried every art to inſpire this youth with a mu- 
tual paſſion ; and finding her more diſtant efforts in- 
effectual, had even the confidence to make him an 
open confeſſion of her deſires. This produced an ex- 

anation, which was fatal to both. Criſpus reeeiy- 
ed her addreſſes with deteſtation; and ſhe, to be re- 
venged, accuſed him to the emperor. Conſtantine, 
fred at once with jealouſy and rage, ordered him to 
die without an hearing, nor did his mnocence ap- 
pear till it was too late for redreſs. The only repa- U 


ration therefore that remained, was the putting 
Fauſta, the wicked inſtrument of his former cruelty,, A 
to death ; which was accordingly executed upon her, * 
ether with ſome others, who had been accomplices m: 
in her falſehood and treachery. | in 
But it is ſuppoſed that all the good he did was not ide 
equal to recompence the evil the empire ſuſtained by Ge 
his transferring the ſeat of it from Rome to Byzan- ed 
tium, or Conſtantinople, as it was afterwards called. a 
Whatever might have been the reaſons which induc- in 
ed him to this undertaking ; whether it was becauſe Ro 
he was offended at ſome affronts he bad * cha 
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Rome, or that he ſappofed Conſtantinople more in 
the centte of the empire j or that he thought the | 


eaſtern parts more required his preſence; experience 
has ſhewn that they were all weak and ndieſo. 
The empire had long before been in a declining 
{tate ; but this, in a great meaſure, gave precipita- 
tion to its downfall. Aſter this it never reſumed its 
former fplendor, but, like a flower tranſplanted into a 
foreign clime, languiſhed by degrees, and at length 
ſunk into nothing. : | 
His firſt deſign was to build a city, which he 
might make the capital of the world; and for this 
purpoſe, he made choice of a ſituation at Chatcedon 
in Aha Minor; but we are told, that in laymg out 
the ground plan, an eagle caught up the line, and 
few with it over to Byzantium, a city, which hy 
upon the oppoſite ſide of the Boſphorus. Here, 
therefore, it was thought expedient to fix the ſeat of- 
empire; and, indeed, nature ſeemed to have formed it 
with all the conveniences, and all the beauties, which 
might induce power to make it the ſeat of reſidence. 
It was ſituated on a plain, that roſe gently from the 
vater: it commanded that ſtreight which unites the 
Mediterranean with the Euxine ſea, and was fur- 
niſhed with all the advantages which the moſt indul- 
U. C. 108.4, Hent climate cyuld beſtow, This city, 
AD + therefore, he beautified with the moſt 

80. magnificent edifices ; he divided it into. 
ſourteen regions; built a capitol, an amphitheatre, 
many churches, and other public works; and, hay- 
ing thus rendered it equal to the magnificence of his. 
idea, he dedicated it in a very ſolemn manner to the 
God of martyrs ; and in about two years after repair- 
ed thither with his whole court. - 

This removal produced no immediate alteration 
in the government of the empire; the inhabitants of 
Rome, though with reluctance, ſubmitted to the 
change; nor wus there for two or three years any 

3 diſturbance 
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their incurſions, and 
— thems — ncaf an hundred 1 


we — —— * — — 
ed fr ie and 4llyricum z and Conſtans, the youngeſt, 
ruled in Italy. This diviſion oſ the empire ſtill farther 
contributed to its downfall ;. for the united ſtrength, 
of the {tate being no longer brought to repreſs inva- 
ſion, the barbarians fought with ſuperior numbers, 
and conquered at laſt, though often defeated. .. Con- 
ſtantine was above Arty years old, and had reigned, 

above thirty, wien he ſound his health began to de- 


cline. His ditorder, which was an ag ue, encreaſing, f 
he went to Nicomedia, where finding himſelf wich-, 4 
out hopes of a FECOVerys he cauſed himſelf to be 
baptized ; and, having ſoon after received the ſacra- 
ment, he expired after a memorable and active FEIge) c 
of amen thirty-two . | nine ala / 
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Of the deſtruction of the Roman EMPIRE, after the" {t 
death of Conſtantine, and the events which _— t 
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the empire v A become, delpetate no wilddam could; 


obvigte; its decadence, no courage oppole the — 


that 
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that ſurrounded ie on every ſide: Were werrwenter- 
ine detail conbernit) — — 
of thoſe times, rips Foo rather of the conquerors," 
not the conquered; of thoſe Gothic chiefs whapded 
4 more virtuous and more courageous people to the 
—_— of nations corrupted by vice and D 
lux 

betet dani were at firſt asse to the Ro- 
mans, and for ſome time after had been only incom- 
modious to them. But they we now become for- 
midable, and arofe in ſuch numbers, that the earth 
ſeemed to produce a new race of mankind, to com- 
plete the empire's deſtruction. They had been in- 
creaſing in their hideous deſerts, amidſt regions” 
frightful with eternal ſnows, and had long only wait- 
ed the opportunity of _— down into a more fa- 
vourable climate. Againſt ſuch an enemy no 
courage could avail, nor abilities be ſucceſsful; a 
victory only cut off numbers without an habitarion, 
and a name, ſoon to be ſucceeded by others — 
deſperate and obſcure. 

The emperors who had to contend with chin pe- 
ple, were moſt of them furniſhed neither with” 
courage nor conduct to oppoſe. Their reſidence in- 
Aſia ſeemed to enervate their manners, and pro- 
duced a deſite in them to be adored like the monarchs 
of the Eaſt. Sunk in ſoftneſs, they ſhewed them- 
ſelves with Jew frequency to the ſoldiers, they 
became more indolent, fonder of domeſtic plea- 
ſures, and more abſtracted from the empire. Con- 
ſtantius, who reigned thirty-eight years, was weak, 
timid, and unſueceſsful; governed by his eunuchs 
and his wives; and unfit to prop the falling em- 
pire. Julian, his ſucceſſor, ſurnamed the Apoſtate, 
upon account of his relaphng into paganiſm, 1 
notwithſtanding, a very good and a very valiant 
Fon" bas by his PEE conduct,” and - 
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. the empire from immediately falling under its. ene- 


niſhing them with ſubſiſtence for their ſupport; 
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nomy, chaſed the barbarians, that had taken fifty 
towns upom the Rbine, out of their new ſettlements; 
and bis name was a tertor to them during his reign, 
which laſted but two years. Jorian and Valen- 
tinian had virtue and ſtrength ſufficient to, preſerve 


mies. No prince ſaw the neceſſity of reſtoring the 
ancient plan of the empire more than Valentinian; 
the former emperors had drained away all the fron- 
tier garriſons, merely to ſtrengthen their own power 
at home; but his whole life was employed in fortify- 
ing the banks of the Rhine; making levies, raiſing 
Caſtles, placing troops in proper ſtations, and fur- 


but an event, that no human prudence could fore- e 
dee, brought up a new enemy to aſſiſt in the univer- t] 
1al deſtruction 4 12 6 1% (5) 
That tract of land which lies between the Palus 
Mæotis, the mountains of Caucaſus and the Caſpian w 
ſea, was inhabited by a numerous ſavage people, la 
that went by the name of the Huns and Allanes. hi 
Their ſoil was fertile, and the inhabitants fond of ex 
robbery and plunder. As they imagined it imprac- WH di; 
ticable to croſs the Palus Mæotis, they were alto- for 
gether unacquainted with the Romans, ſo that ne 
they remained confined within the limits their ignor- en 
ance had aſſigned them, while other nations plun- bu 
dered with ſecurity. It has been the opinion of tac 
fome, that the ſlime which was rolled down by the bar 
current of the Tanais, had, by degrees, formed a ed 
kind of incruſtation on the ſutface of the Cimmæ- de: 
rian Boſphorus, over which thoſe people are ſup» and 
poſed to have pafſed. Others relate that two young the 
deythians, being in full purſuit of an heifer, the BW and 
terrified creature, ſwam over an arm of the (ſea, em 
and the youths immediately following her, found BW and 
themſelves in @ new world, upon the oppoſite don 


ſhorc. 
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ſhore. Upon their return, they did not fail toi rer 
— 4 of che ſttange lands and xpuntriesy 
which they had diſcovered: Upon their inſorma- 
tion, an innumerable body of Huns paſſed thoſe 
ſtreights, and meeting firſt with the Goths, made 
that people fly — them. The Goths, in conſter- 
nation, preſented themſelves on the banks of the 
Danube, and, with a ſuppliant air, entreated the 
Romans to allow them a place of refuge. This 
they eaſily obtained from Valens, who aſſigned 
them ſeveral portions of land in Thrace, but leſt 
them deſtitute of all needful ſupplies. Stimulated, 
therefore, by hunger and teſentment, they ſoon af- 
ter roſe againſt their protectors, and, in a dreadful 
engagement, which was fought: near Adrianople, 
they deſtroyed Valens himſelf, and the 8 ow 
of his army. 

It was in this manner the dn armies- grew 
weaker; ſo that the emperors, finding it difficult, at 
laſt, to raiſe levies in the provinces, were obliged to 
hire one body of barbarians to oppoſe another, T his 
expedient. had its uſe in circumſtances of imme» 
diate danger ; ; but when that was over, the Romans 
found it was as difficuk to rid themſelves of their 
new allies, as of their former enemies Thus the 
empire was not ruined by any particular invaſions 
but ſunk gradually under the weight of ſeveral at- 
tacks made upon it on every fide. When the bar» 
barians had waſted one province, thoſe who fucceed- 
ed the firſt ſpoilers, proceeded on to another. Their 
devaſtations were at firſt limited to 'I hrace, Myſia, 
and Pannonia; but when theſe countries were ruined, 
they deſtroyed Macedonia, Theſſaly, and Greece 
= nd from thence they expatiated to- Noricum. The 


empire was in this manner continually ſhrinkivg, 


and Italy, at laſt, became the alder ol i its own 
= dominion... | 
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muaſure, *etarded—the teſtryi Uchte. oo t oP. 0 
we tine ef Vatens, biit upon bis death 115 

became irreſiſtible. A larg 135 of Goths ben 
callei in to! aſſiſt the re Ur forces of the empire, 
under the command of Alaric, their king; but 
bat was brought in to ſtop the univerſal decline 
ptoved the moſt mortal ſtab to its ſecurity. This 
Gothic prince, who is repreſented as brave, impe- 
tudus and enterprizing, perceiving the. weakneſs of 
the ſtate, and how little Arcadius and Honorius, 
the ſucceſſors of 'Theodofius, were able to ſecure it; 
being (inſtigated alſo, ſtill farther, by the artifices 
of one Rufinus, who had deſigns upon the throne 
hamfelf ;*- this warlike prince, I ſay, putting him- 


feif at the head of his barbarous forces, declared 
war againſt his employers, and fought. the armics i 
df che empire for ſome years with various ſuccels. 
However, in proportion as his troops were cut off, : 
he received new ſnpplies from his native foreſts ; ; 
and; at length, putting his mighty deſigns in execu- : 
tion, paſſed the Alps, and poured down, like a tor- : 
rent, among the fruitful vallies of Italy. This F 
charming region had Jong been the ſeat of ideen , 
and ſenſual delight; its fields were now turned into i 
gardens of pleaſure, that only ſerved to enervate the | 
poſſeſſors, from having once been a nurſery of mi- ; 
litary ſtrength, that furniſhed ſoldiers for the conqueſ , 
of mankind. The timid inhabitants, therefore, be- * 
held, with terror, a dreadful enemy ravaging in A 
the midſt of their country, while their wretched > 
emperor, Honorius, who was then in Ravenna, ſtill 1 
only ſeemed reſolved to keep up his dignity, and to | 0 
refuſe any accommodation. But the inhabitants of 1 
Rome ſelt the calamities of the times with double 15 
aggravation. his great city, that had lopg 75 pr 
2s miſtreſs * the | r orld, now ew. herſelf belle 5 4 
7: a 40 
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deplorable ſituation, - b his ens tha ſenate 
diſpatched their ambaſſadors to: Alaric, deſiring him 
eithet to grant them peace upon, reaſonable totma, 
or to give them leave to fight. it with him, in dhe 

open field. To this, meſſage, however, the Gotbis 
mbjarch only replied, with a burſt of . 1 — 
ic that thick graſs was eaſier cut than thin im- 
plying, that their troops, when. cooped up within 
the narrow. compaſs of. the city, would be more eaſily 
overcome, than when drawn out in order of battles 
When they came to debate about a peace, hee det 
manded all their riches, and all their ſlaves. When 
he was aſked, ** what then he would leave them; 


be ſternly replied, “ their lives,” | Theſe, were hard 


conditions for ſuch a celebrated city to accept ; but 
compelled by the neceſſity of the times, they raiſed 
an immenſe treaſure, both by taxation and ſtrippi 

the heathen temples ; and thus, at length, dough off 
their fierce invader. But this was but a tem 
removal of the calamity ; for Alaric now finding 
that he might become maſter of Rome whenever 
he thought proper, returned with his army, a-ſhert 
time after; preſſed it more cloſely than. he- had 
done before, and at laſt took it; but U. C. 116 4. 
whether by force or ſtratagem, is not A. B. - , 

agreed among hiſtorians. Thus, that 1 
city which for ages had plundered the reſt af che 
world, and enriched herſelf with the ſpoils of 


mankind, now felt, in turn, the ſad — of 


fortune, and ſuffered all that barbarity could in- 
flict, or patience; endure. ,. The alle had free 


liberty to pillage places except the Chriſtian 
churches; * 11 0 the midſt of. this horrible da- 


Jolation, ſo great was the revercuce of theſe bar- | 


— * 
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barjans for ür Holy religion, chat the pagan Rot 
mans found ſafety iti applying to thoſe of the 
Chri ian perſuaſion for protection. This dread: 
ful devaſtation continued for three days; and un. 
ikable were the” precious monuments, both 
of art and learning, that ſunk undet the fury of 
the conquerors.” However, there were ſtill number- 
leſs traces of the city's former greatneſs ; ſo that 
this capture ſeemed rather a correction, than à total 
overthrow: | P23 FT ee 
But the Gothic conquerors of the Weſt, though 
they had ſuffered Rome to ſurvive its firſt capture, 
now found how eaſy it was to become maſters of it 
upon any other occaſion. The extent of its walls 
had, in fact, made it almoſt impracticable for the 
inhabitants to defend them; and, as it was fitnated 
in a plain, it might be ſtormed without much dit- 
ficulty. Beſides this, no ſuccours were to be ex- 
pected from without; for the number of the people 
was ſo extremely diminiſhed, that the emperors 
were obliged to retire to Ravenna; a place fo forti- 
fed by nature, that they could be ſafe without the 
aſſiſtance of an army. What Alaric, therefore, 
ſpared, Geſneric, king of the Vandals, not long 
after contributed to deſtroy : his mercileſs ſoldiers, 
for fourteen days together, ravaged with implacable 
fury, in the midſt of that venerable place. Neither 
private dwellings, nor public buildings, neither ſer, 
nor age, nor religion, were the leaſt protection 
© againſt their luſt or avarice. | 494 
The capital of the empire being thus ranſacked 
feveral times, and Italy over-run by barbarous in- 
-vaders, under various denominations, - from the 
remoteſt fkirts of Europe; the weſtern emperors, 
for fome time; continued to hold the title without 
the power of royalty. Honorius lived till he ſaw 
himſelf ſtripped of the greateſt part of his domi- 


nions; 
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nice 5. 28 capital taken; .by,the Gorhs; the Hun 
ſeiged of. 


Pannonia; the Alans, Sueyi, and Vauda 

_ eſtabliſhed; in Spain; and the Burgundians, ſettled 
in. Gaul, where the Goths alſo fixed themſelyes at 
laſt. After ſome time, the inhabitants of Rome 
alſo, being abandoned by their princes, feebly at- 
tendpted, to take the ſupreme power into their own 
hands. Armorica and Britain, ſeeing themſelves 
forſaken, began to regulate themſelves by their own 
laws. Thus the power of the ſtate was entirely 
broken, and thoſe who aſſumed the title of emperors, 
only encountered certain deſtruction. At length, 
even the very name of emperor of the Weſt expired 
upon the abdication of Auguſtulus; and Odoacer, 
general of the Heruli, aſſumed the title of king of 
all Italy. Such was the end of this great empire, 
that had conquered mankind with its arms, 15 iu- 
ſtructed the world with its wiſdom ; that had riſen 
by temperance, and that fell by luxury; that had 
been eſtabliſhed by a ſpirit of patriotiſm, and that 
ſunk into ruin when the empire was become ſo exten» 
ſive, that a Roman citizen was but an empty 
name. Its final diſſolution happened about five 
hundred and twenty-two years after the battle of 
Pharſalia; an hundred and forty-fix after the re- 
moval of the imperial ſeat to Conſtantinople ; and 
four hundred and ſeventy- ſi c after the nativity of our 
Saviour. 


